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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 




The publication of this tl insert at ion for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of the Oxford University ha* been 
delayed for more than five yearn, owing partially to pressure 
of m 3 * official duties and press troubles, but much more to lock 
of funds, 

I take this opportunity of gratefully remembering the late 
Mr, 1 ’argiter for the invaluable training in research work that 
I have had under his. supervision at Oxford, ami thanking 
Professors Mat-done 11 f Barnett und W intermix, Dr, Mori son 
and Sir G* A. Grierson, for much valuable advice and criticism 
from time to time: and also of expressing iny appreciation of 
the consideration shown by the Convocation of the Oxford 
University in permitting 'me to take my degree in person. 
before tlie dissertation could he placed with a press and 
publisher. 

No pains have been spared to verify the references and 
make them full and accurate; but in a work like this some 
errors and misprints are almost inevitable; and I shall !w 
grateful to scholars for pointing out any mistakes of reference, 
etc., that may strike them during perusal. 

Mr. Parpiter's Ancient Indiuif Historical Tradition 
{Oxford University Press, 1922), which ^-eeks to determine the 
political history of India from the earliest times to the 7th 
century- B.C., and the present work (nearing completion in 
MS. while the former was in the Press), which attempts an 
accurate picture of some aspects of the social history oE India 
for the same period, may be regarded as companion volumes, 
which have to ha read together for n fuller understanding of 
Yedic History than has hitherto been possible. 

I need hardly add what must strike every reader that 
many of ray inferences and suggestions (of 1920-—’22) have 
been amply justified by subsequent archeological excavations 
in different parts of India, and the time is not- distant when it 
will be acknowledged that Yedic and pre-Aryan civilization 
originated in the Lower Gangetic regions and travelled 
westwards. 


S3, r. sarkab. 


Patna, India : ,1/arch, I92S. 
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FOREWORD 

[P. K PARGrrfitt] 

This book is tlae Thesis on di Borne Aspects of the Earliest 
Social History of India/' by which Dr + Suhimal Chandra 
Sarkar gained the degree of IX PhiU here. It is the outcome 
of extensive research, not only in the Vedic and other brah¬ 
man ic literature, hut also in the Epics and Parana s. He has 
dealt with it in a fresh manner, independent of preconceived 
ideas and accepted views, and lifts brought together a great 
quantity of new evidence regarding the social conditions of 
ancient India p that has been hitherto neglected, presenting it 
general]v in new connections and a new light. There can he 
no doubt that the Mfthnbharata and the older Puri^as, which 
are largely secular literature, disclose many real features of 
the ancient society that cannot he discarded or belittled, though 
they find no place in the priestly literature and differ from the 
brahma me presentment, for in any ease the existence and 
preservation of such different notices must be accounted for. 

One inference that such independent research appears to 
elicit is that the Aryans, when they entered India, found in 

! daces a degree of civilization as high as their own, if not 
iigher. especially in Oudh and North Bihar; and there need 
be nothing stirpriBiug in that, because it has happened more 
than once in trie history of the world that a more virile tribe 
has overcome and entered into a higher dvili^tion, and lias 
afterwards carried that on to further excellence. 


This book h therefore well worth study, and should help 
to revise views that may now be held on in sufficient grounds. 

ii 

T, E. PAEGITER 


Oxford * December, 1924. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY AND CRITICAL, NOTE 

[M. WtSTETiSm] 

On rav way to jialandiv in September 15-3, I spent two 
pleasant da vs at Fajita “Rttaliputra of Buddhist fame, now 
one of the principal seats of learning in India,—tinder the 
hospitable roof of Dr, 8. C. Sarksir. VVe had many an 
interesting conversation on problems of Indian literature, and 
miiougst other things lie showed me the Manuscript of his 
Doctor's Dissertation on the Earliest Social History of India, 
The subject was of the greatest interest to me. Glancing over 
it 1 could see that it touched on some subjects which I had 
myself dealt with severe! times during the last thirty years,—- 
the first time in my pai>er on Ancient Indian Marriage Ritual 
in 1392, and the last time in my essays on Woman in BrSh- 
monism (1920). There was no time to read the dissertation 
then and there. But Dr, Sarkar kindly gave me a type-written 
copy of it that I might read it at leisure during my voyage 
home. This was made impossible by a prolonged illness 
which befell me after the completion of my happy pilgrimage 
to and through India, even before I reached the snores of Italy. 
Thus it was not until Easter 1924 that I could read the 
dissertation. Now 1 read it with delighted interest, though in 
many details T could not agree with the author, and I read it 
even more than once, in order to re-examine his arguments, 
where I differed from him. But from the very begin nine I 
highly appreciated the scholarly instinct with which he uss 
extracted from the Yedie texts every little detail that had even 
the least bearing on Eocinl life. 


Tims, in the first chapter, on Building of Houses, etc., 
he ia not content with arranging all the passages referring to 
architectural details, but he collects at the same time every¬ 
thing that can in any way elucidate the economical conditions, 
and the social and political condition of Ancient India. In the 
chapter on Hoiisnhuld Furniture, and again in that on Dress 
and Costumes,we find many references to marriage customs anti 
married life, and even to ethnical and racial distinctions^ Here 
he touches, for instance, the vexed question of the Yrntyiw, 
Yvliom he lakes to be Easterners and " non-Ail as M (non- 
Jryans), adopting the terminology of Fargiter. In a piper 
on tha Vratyas that bus just been published (in the Zcitscbrift 
fur Buddhismurt VI, 1924-25, p. 48 If,), I have, like 
Dr. Rarkir, atso come to the conclusion that the Vratyas were 
neither wandering Padhna nor Sniva mendicants, as some 
scholars have tried to prove, hut certain tribes, living outside 
the pale of Tlrlhmftijism, and that there are some indications 
of their having been Easterners. I do not think, however, that 
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it is po^ibfe to decide whether they were iryaue or non* 

Axyau&. L , ,* 

But the moat interesting chapters of the dissertation are 
doubtless those on Bex-relataons und the Status of Women in 
Ancient India. There are many things in these chapters to 
which I would take exception* 

'Thus I certainly should not conclude 1 from the Vedie 
mvills that the of old did not see anything wrong in such 
connexions ns that of Frajapati with hie daughter, or of Fu^n 
with his mother and sister* Surely the ancient Greeks did 
not approve of fathers eating up their children ? because accord¬ 
ing to the Greek myth Krunos devoured his children, 1 am sure 
Dr. Sarklr himself would not believe that the ]i*i who said 
that Agni, as soon us born, eats bis mothers or parents 
{jiyamano uiatnra garbbo atii: Kv. X. 79 r 4) t approved of 
children eating up their parents, 2 

H 1 am gl^d dial (tic learned prufe^uir has rai =cl| thoc pointy f"'a it 
ii uuld iem to illoatrita how it ia tome times drflu'ul'L even lor 
deep and critical .GchoEaraliip to completely ovepo&dm tho loblu 
in ll acmes of ancient prejudices and traditional or preconceived 
interpretation*. I hope however that the fuutnptra I have 
ventured to add here may lead lo a subsequent modification of 
the vim of a scholar in whose GGtmdnefta and falrneaa of judg 
m#ul I have a very jjLCat faith indeed," ArrauR. ] 

12 It wilt be noted that my cuudu^iuii is not based ou *iny uuc V tdic 
myth or two; and one of these so-caUcd myths (vWri Hiiit of 
Frajipati and hi® daughter) 1 have shown to be a bralijua^icaL 
version of a leCulnr dvCastle detail. The bftsifc n 7 , in .5®°^* 
ia taut only thcBc two Tcfcronon to Pusan's or Frajapnti a 
Conduct, but u number of other mow distinct allusions 
in priestly as well as Bacuiar historical literature. -* T3 ' 
rcatooDB coFines tens aud caunibalijift ara not aiialogoni 

or parallel features in the hiitosry of civilization; the foriuEt 
mav [k di^vcrEd oven in comparatively recent history ^ ^ cli 
esliblhhed feat&re, while the latter* to far at the history of V* 
more civilised meet at concerned, can only bo inferred from famt 
echoes in folklore and myths. It cannot however frf denied tn 
j*juib ancient Hellenic tradition! and myths aw echoea of * 
remote period o( barbarism* witchcraft, human afterifiwff* a*™ 
perhaps even of cannibalism- A scientific historian is 
justified in iurmssin^ from thf Ycdic (or rather pw-veowi 
AgTii Jegenda. not that the Vcdic pjii were cjianibllj 1'^ 
itn-so me reiki of a forgotten b«Wous age, when the 
tribes Among'*! whom fire worship m» (mid 1 have &[io 
them to have been pro Aryan aud Gingeticl ill retamed r&a _ 
memories of tbe well-known primitive practice ot eating op Ll 
0 34 members of the trihf either after (sacrificial) slaughter cr 
exposure and death, So also it ia very likely that Uw.w 1 ™"* 
Hell ears found traditions of such a primitive practice hngpn. a 
omonffCt the earlier Mediterranean people, which quite osiur* 
found their way into the mixed Greek mythology- u 

will also bo remembered that WlfflUl IHCWls were m4 U*™™ 
amonj-it indent Greeks and Ferahuu, whose cultural aJ»H4« 
with ancient Iiido-Arjan* are dear enough. In mvcitj.ga.it K 
all ouch del ails we should steer clear of the perfectly i»F 
tendency, on the part of native AH cl foreign udimwrf oi lu 
eivilicrULun in General, of explaining away or ignoring V iCtf _ 
In agreement with taler itandordif oe with the meaiarr of 
tdinira t ien —At* tKo». ] 
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The atorias told in the late Jutaka commentary, not hi the 
old Jiitaka gathfis, about Bama and Site, gg 

mi was common wife of B»ma and 1^,Jg *£»* 
was their sister as well as wife- Generally anc»IjW 
;the existence of incestuous marriages must be admitted for 
udent India, aft it is found among other ancient pe-ojJie*, ^ 
not believe that it existed U) such an extent as n floiild 



Nor can I approve of the author's explanations of the 
Gandharva in the wedding mantra: " Sotnalj pathamo vivide 
Gandharvo vivida lUtamh, tritiyo Agna? 1* ]»*» tun >' is , 
manusyaiati*” The exact nature of the Gaudharvas is certainly 
still one of the unsolved problems of Indian mythology and 
folklore, fital it is dear enough that Soma, the Moon is 
considered a& the ‘ husband ' of the maiden on account of his 
regulating tile menstruation, and that Agui was called the 
* husband ' of the bride from whom the mortal hud mud receiv¬ 
ed her, on account of the time-honoured custom of leading the 
bride around the lire at the wedding ritual. In the same way 
tbo Gandharva, VisvSLv&su must somehow bo related to the 
sexual life of woman (the Buddhist Assabyaiuv Botta shows 
that he was connected with conception; see also Rv, X. 65, 


Here again, Sits a aHjainguuLity md biindiy (or poitsniia. polyandry! 
] ]E4 not been inferred from only otLH reference in Lhu Jitakas, 
bui also from many other corroborative ailiuumi there iw well 
ns in Epie-Purigis HtetaLore, taken together with, eontempeuary 
Vfilic evidence on the subject. Occurrence of incoslitous mar¬ 
riage! "auiiHig other ancient people*” » “ft however tfio 
Bmiiideet reason for interring their existence m ancient luma, 
ifii.ujjfi of course tills, has Ha eoafirnnHory value; it is (lie iirat- 
iiaiid evidence of the prirslly and mvuIw liiitunwl iitein tire* 
(tint 1 have relied upon. "Tin statement* made In the dis- 
sertsttou ’* are nm fanciful, und references have been Ifivru for 
all statemcati, wliicti will Lave to te taken lor what they aro 
Wurth irrespective of the at tract i VOUCH or ft licrwi.se of In a 
cond mi ion.—It rather piuilca me that while the equally late 
and modi tampered with Kivya version of dm really ancient 
IUmiyanic LredUiutia it passed by icltolare, the Jalofca or Bud¬ 
dhist version, which from tbo Hand point el tutonnl erf*™ 
is a mush sounder warce, should t* vitawyd with uamitigetM 
aseptidflu,—I have not jumped to a conclusion that aman- 
pdnoua marriages and polyandry were " general popular 
antoms’-t I h*vo only suggested that the evidence available 
IV, inti to a frequent occurrence amounting to a custom Of inch 
eonnrjtinns amongst the chief ruling a* web ai pncstly families 
of the Vedjio (^ FTpic> age— Acthoh.J 



f, t auJ Av. lVj a? £.fc t Uild batl certainly nothing Ui do 
with the higher education of girts, 1 

But 1 mast not enter into farther details The book ’a ill 
doubtless meet with sharp criticism and arouse strong opposi¬ 
tion. Some of the conduriuna arrived at by the author will be 
accepted as lrue p others will have to be rejected. But errors 
are not only unavoidable, they are more often than not even 
necessary stages on the way to the discovery of truth„ if only 
the search after truth is carried on iu a truly scientific spirit. 1 
And even the opponents will admit that this is the cave in 
l>i\ Rurkaris dissertation. 

Though wo may lieahate to ascribe to the traditional 
genealogies and legends of the ^uragas so much historical value 
as our author, a faithful disciple of Mr. Pargiter, ascribes to 
them, yet at an historian he i* fully justified in trying to find 
out what light the Epic and Pum\ue tradition* might throw 
on the history of the Vedic period. In our day*, when some 
scholars hold that there h no real tradition ut all connecting 
the hymns of the Jjgved;i.— winds arc believed to have been 
composed somewhere in Iraij, if not still farther West,— 1 with 


f 1 Ilfr* t be on!) 1 djltL-fflnci' briv-i. m Dr, Witrtemili inj ruystll ii ih&i. 
lie lakes Oandbarv* tv be connected with ( ho bcAual life tif 
women, while I tAkt il Jo I *■ with eOftle pi c- mar Cal 

part of ^ ari's life. Tin 1 (Sajj Jhari'n Yi^vivnMi is rerlninly ot 
n. iotuiI chai-acUf h but ho i- alfrci e 1 Mwp 1 ; betides VwJvftTMP 
ii nA twicd in %\a> imntn in qa&hiion. That C&ndlmrva h not 
pjw»je a wi-ipirEt i:i- ihown by Yt-dlu wfrn=nc« iv 1 ga±tdharrn 
Kfhili 1 maiden* and Jady-touchm. Thor* ia no tmn\ conflict 
between the two adirprrlatiuiii p for the soru^l Jiairaoter of 
up II it* ja very d'M?ly related b Ancient {ur oven modem) thought 
with (heir artlatto character. cwnKtian wilh menulm- 

flliou Wrjflld apply erpfcilly wdl. perhaps better, !«> m.V view uf 
Ihii wrddid^ mimim : lIlii hiterpn'lntenn of SoinA’t rfgniftcftiacB 
would m*ko the rdwauhso uf girl* in limbic fcttd bi'U begin with 
adotaciTirc. the THt - -1 fttiitaUl* fl;jo f 11 r \t; moral dii^dphne or 
ritual piurifioatiutL (repLV d by .Agtii'i 1 boibeiid-dom ’} tl 
naturally com* after it, leading u* real and gwrfri.-'.ed wiffbewd- 
Apni can hardly haro Wen rrgarded as a his:-bund of lW bridfl 
damply taoiu u» Lite u?4rrl&£te ->™noHy included k 0 ® 11 ^ round th* 
frr; 1 lie fire only the divine witnttS ; from the MJ£ ' pointi 
of vie* the *E' iir, LhEi which ths Yrdte I -ride mounted for the 
»ak.r of propCliy. would he a more suitable candidate f"r th* 
hinbeud *tatn* in the mantra- Aeut ia very prominently con¬ 
nected with the ' brahma 1 ‘arya 1 uf bey*; why tfifll FWt of girla, 
who, aa the Av gayw + could pet properly m&med only by 
paiEsln^ throuiilj " bralitisacAT> r a + or a period of edirc&lion of #ome 
^.«rt ? If * pmdharrA H in the wedding mantra i* [alson to be * 
f rnticeplkm ' ■pirit. linen the al-Mird result would follow that 
Vpflic KH-iety rredited every bfida with one or more pf*viOHi 
numepl iuiti tyFare brins' led to the* Rr^aHar,— unlcsw il can hm 
ihown ihai this parthular mantra {in iiolalion front tho re-0 
wv nr%iaally intended for Ic-ffali’unE ill^tbnate + OMine.sioilJ 
wtlh iiiu,* theiwof, A^ni p i function beih;? 1 Wllu. 1 '—Aifwflfc] 
► 2 With lhf«e remark i t enUtely AVTlIoB.] 
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the later Indian literature, it is worth something to haw shown 
that there are after all soma threads that lead from the ^greda 
to tho Bmhmanaa, at)d from these to the Epica ami the 
PurlpaSn 

Dr. Ssrkar, has derived from the Puranad maoy startling 
facts md suggestions, specially as regards the eextiiS morality 
of the highest clashes of society in ancient tinier How far 
the suggestions will stand the test of criticism and become 
■ facts 1 remains to be .seen, X am myself rather scepti^ii 
about some of these suggestions: yet T cannot help admiring the 
absohdelv unprejudiced and truly historical spirit in which the 
whole investigation h carried on by rhe author. And therefore 
[ have great pleasure in recommending the l>ook to all scholars 
who are interested in 1 lio history id Ancient India. 

Tt on tv remains for me to express the hope thsl Di\ Sarkar 
may not be prevented by his official duties from devoting 
himself to scholarly work‘and continuing the researches which 
he has >0 happily begun. 

PfiAoui: November 


M. WINTEHNITZ 
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BUILDING ACTIVITIES : 


{Houses, etc.) 


The Vedie Aryans very early ceased to be wandering 
tribes: the Egveda shows them indeed h.i ill conquering, but 
they have already begun internee joe wars and struggles for 
overlordshtps 1 ; and fighting does not involve constant shift logs 
of abode, Permanent settlements, of the nature uf marks,* 
are normal in tlie ?gveda> being the * k^ilir dhriiyn Pi or the 
fixed secure abode of the clans; such were the fc vifi * (in its 
special sense- the 1 fitha " 5 (inferable in the early 1 gosiha, '* 
or the later 1 sthapati ")/ the + vfjanae +8 and the 1 viajfls / 1 
H is a settled life that could give the home its appropriate 
epithet oF 1 pmtijjtha -1<J or establishment, standing, fixed abode: 
so alao* one desiring to lead a settled home-life of his own is 
called J pratifilii-kima / 11 Such a settled home is already the 
nucleus round which the Yedic society a nil polity develops. 
Religion, law and custom wa* thus based on hnrne-lite, anti the 
individualistic tendency of the Indo-Aryan found expression 
in, and grew out of the importance lie attached to ihe home 

Already in the early Yedic times, bouse* were not simply 
unit family abodes, but were also individual private properties, 
which could be acquired 12 ; and sometime* a ready-made bouse 
could be purchased for a consilient ble price 15 ; a well-to-do 
person possessed several bouses; thus a rich householder is 
railed 1 pa*tyIvftnt, lH and some jioet-ringers are descrilied aa 
1 purts-duina 1S : m also (later on) fields and ' ayatanas ni * are 
given os examples of prosperity. 

The great variety of Yedic words demoting a dwelling- 
house is o reflection of it* importance to the Vedic Indians, and 
shows that they were long settled, with a tradition of house- 
building. p Gaya 1 is a common word 17 in the Rgveda for the 
house or household t inclusive of the inmates and their belong- 
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A% the Fnripid Irt-dstion amply show. 

Cf, Holhi Did.. i,v. * TjjanM + T 

Ch Rv. l, 73, 0; VH r fla. 71 TAmmtn Alt, UK 142. 

F.g, vrh^Ffi 1 gt\i& 1 t» contrwtfJ with 1 tiA * ; Rv. X, 01 T 2; tf r TH* 

aa, i. 

€f. the rUrmahLC? p ElatR.* 

Vide Infra- . 

Vi. K*k Sr. sat. I. Ip 12; mb*Tt lud. Stcd 10. 13- 
R*. I, 51. 15: 73, 2At 91, 21 j 105 r 10- 138, 7; m 15;166 r 14; tfr l 
VFI. 32, 27; X, 42 10; etc. 

Rv. X. m 2 = Av. VTT. 72. 2 

At VI 33, 3 = VHI. B t 21 = ftitihb. Arap. XII, 14 tZimmtr: Aik 
' Leu'. ISL w-i in k n frgwl Mu cf. St. Dirt.)* 

Tuilt. Sam. n 1. 34; PaAc BrS. TXTTT, 19, 1; tfe, 

Cf- J v*d*lhii • t ilid n, 4 ? p. 4 . 

At. TX. 3. 15. 

Rt_ I. 151, 2; IX K 97. IS <pr*M- 
Av. YIL 73. 1 

HiStid. Upin. VTR 24. 2. __ _ _ 

Rt T. 74] 2t V m, 3: 44, 7; Vf + 2, H, elt 1 At VI 3.3 Vi]- Hm* 

XXV1T. 3 
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Jugs ■ so is k dauia Pl (and 1 dam *) meaning house or horoo, 
implying au idea of coni rob 2 or possibly of budding^ 
1 dMman/ 4 another word for a dwelling or bouse, also signi¬ 
fies oa the one band k line inmates of the bouse* 5 and on the 
other H law or ordinance/ 6 showing the connexion in the Yedic 
mind between the house and aII conceptions of law and^ order. 
f Sarnia * a is a house as a comfortable place t mabi 1 (btgi 
and ' srnat 1 (fine** within the ' viA ' or * vrjam/ ' Grba/ 
ihe family home is contrasted 10 with b jana p and + vis, just 
as the family sacrifice i* contrasted 11 with the sacrifice of the 
b jana 1 or vis/ the individualism of the home being clearly 
recognized. 4 Kula f in the compound fc knlapa p (used of the 
bouhe-protector or family *chief, 13 and the home-staying 1 * old 
maid) conveyed the sense of die dwelling-house of a spall 
individual family, a sense which also occurs in the post^ edic 
use™ of the word singly : though later on (he word acquired 
an added special meaning of 1 sanctuary or temple/ 15 * Vasad Ma 
and * nivnanUt 17 seem on the other hand to have been terms 
wit horn special significance : the former probably remained so 
ad along/® but the latter is used in the Epic and the Pminas 
in the sense of a flourishing or fresh 1 colonial settlement/ 19 
and in the Sutras m a curious optional sense of + resiingplace 
or stall for cattle * as opposed lo the 1 grha * used by men. 3 ® 

I Rv. I, 1, 8s 61* 9; 75, 5; 143 p 4; II. l r 2; tic. \ V*j- Sup, VHf a 24 

3 C|. I^ith : St, Pel T DieL •.¥- 1 dinna- b 

A €L V.L, 1. 340 a i>, dama. K 

« Re. 1. 144. t; 11. 3 2; m, 56, 10; VHT P *L, 4; B7. 2; X, 13 P 1; 
ctt-i Ay. IV, 2S, 7; ¥11, 68, 1; XI h 1. 52; Ytj. tap. IV. 54; 
TwtOStrp. 1I P 7, 2. 

& rtv vin. id, 6; sx. 14 1 x t az f 3; av. it it (cr. St. Pet 

Diet, s-v-, e.t 

6 Rv IV. 55. 2; VT, 2!, 3; tit 63, 3; VIII, 4l p 10; X, 40,1L 
T Which also Mmci gth in the Rjpedic «nM*ioq 1 rin-dhiimun. * (Rv. I* 
123, 9; IV, 7„ 7; YE, 36, S; X, m 3h 
9 Rv. VI T r 52. I: I, 51, 15, 
a $*e i)» infra, far othtr use* of this t*m. 
la Rv, X, 91. 2. 

II Rv. Vlt 82 r L 
13 Rv. X, 179, 2. 

13 Ay. I, 14. 3: etc. 

H B3T. RKI. 1.1.2.22; 11 1. 4, 4 ; 4, I p 14: Xf r 5, 3, 11: 0. t 3; Xltt, 
4, 3, 7; Bfhici. Upaik I, 5, 32; Cfiind, Upan. IIT, 13 6, etc. 

15 E.g L In ‘ <tarn-kul:i"; cl, 1 gur J-kals/ Hut d. ' kula vadhii ' unci 
coelute fur ms. 

to Rt. I. 31+ 15 ; V, 2, ; Vig Sam. XVln, 15; Tain. Brfi, n. 3, 5, 4; 
ITT, 7, 3, 3; etc. 

17 Rv TV. 19, & + VU, 19. 5; (sense enlftniai f^tilcnieiib posiihlf^ 

""after df*tnmxia 99 ritict. J&dra tiered the lOOsb t&r 
1 niv^an* * *% 

18 But in Mark. Pur. XL1X. 49—50, 1 vault 1 in given tht i«e^hti[™l 

»J»e of man or 1 radffir settlement m quarter of m town, Cf. 
Euiem vern. 1 w$£ti = marl, merchandise t , tic* Cf. atici RgYcdic 
+ Y4Anft ' and vem. 1 vXttrt. 1 

1 $ Thia however may have brtB equally a V«dic seflse (vide ft. 17 alKpi-el; 
Mtd tile ' Stiff* * lense could be derived from it owing (a th t 
connect ion trf raitle^tlaMj with fresh roknial seulemt«nts. 
a XSval O r h, SAt TV, 6; ate 
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* Faftlya ' (f ) 1 or ' pasty a ' (nl , 2 occurring singly, or in the 

compounds ' pnatyS-Tgnt ,’ 4 1 pistya-vant * s and * pastya-sod / 4 
arc other terms denoting ji house or dwelling, and lienee family, 
while in the feminine form even the goddess of the homestead 
may he so designated-® ' l’astyii * was occasionally also applied 
to the * stall for horses , 1 the whole being used for a part, e.g.. 
in ‘ asva-pastya '* and ' pastya-vant marya 11 ; but it hnd 
usually, along with * honnya ,' a a special significance of 1 the 
home with ail its adjuncts and surroundings/ ‘the family 
settlement/ apparently a nobleman's abode (having stables, 
etc--). ' Vilstu ’ seems to mean simply ‘ dwelling-house 1 or 

’ settlements generally ‘® in the compound epithet “ sn-vuslu 1,0 ; 
but in 1 vastoB-pati 1,1 it approaches the Inter (even modern) 
and more special meaning of ‘ the site of a house ,15 ; these 
imports of * a group of houses 1 or ‘ settlement/ and of ' a site 
presided over by some deity/ are also conveyed by * pasty a 1 
in several passages . 13 ' Malta 1 is o house as being a measured 
structure, wherein the house-builder saw a spirit * marasya 
patnl/ mistress of the hanse-structure . 14 1 Ayatena/ 

* enclosure/ had an earlier genera) sense of * abode ’ or 
' home/ 1 * but later on was specialized in use, like ' kuh/ and 
referred to some sacred Htruclure within such enclosure , 15 
' Vis ’ is a term which gradually narrowed in significance, 
from ‘ settlement 1,6 to 1 the assembly-hall of the settlement / 
and then to 1 any house,' ns is shown by the uses of the 
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Sv. 1, 25, lOj 40, 7 j 164, 30; JV, 1, 11; VI, 49. 9; VII, 97, 6; 

IX, 65. 23i X. 46. 6; (alto ti-fiE'-pi'/nJing pci»m> in Sv.g 
Rv. X, 9f>, 10.1] ; cf. VIII, 39.. 8; VI. 58, 2; IX. 98, 12; V, 50. 4 
Rv, I. 151. 2: IX. 97, 18; II. II, 16; IV. 54, 5; VIH, 7, 29; (IV, 
55, 3; VIII, 27. 61. 

Rv. VI, 61, 9- ilollj. St. Pel. Die., S.».J Piwliet: V*d. Sind. S. 211, 

Rv. IV, 66. 3; VT3I. 27. 5. 

Rv. IX. 86. 41: A* VI. 77, 1; XIX, 65, 1. 

Rv. IX. 97. IS; prtfli. I, ». 13. 

Cr. V.I., I. 229, 30; Rv. VIT 66, 16; cl. X. 106. 5- 
Cf. (he similar me of vem, 1 VUli ' llrcU ‘ 'nvnl i ). 

Rv. VIII. 19, 17; (Mr. IV, 16). 

Eg. irt Till*- SaJfi HI, 10 1 il. Ma^donplii V*d 
Zimmer: Alf. Trflp-* 236, 

A 


Mych-. 13 S; 
|iy a drity' 


1T4 • r > tr i - ni' i “*'■> i , . 

1% r.ppmed In I hr ' kjetra,* httldinp. nl«n presided "ver 
rf Rv. IV. 37. t, 2; etc.. A*. H. 12. 1; etc. , 

K g, in Rv VIII. 7, 29; VKI. 27, 5; IV. 56. 3; mpr,'.vrly; , f. 
Piscbir* r spin nation pwlyi'-n river, Iwviitg gronp* of 

hoBKM flfl if* liaflk*. . . t . * , 

4v IX, 3; HI. 12; ef. ihe later etroctnr.il technical term*. 

' villlimifm 1 do Ptir.l. ■ 1 (the IM-Irtel. 

i-,, in Chind. Unit;. VTT, 24 2; ad e1<» in the Epie i it it 

K M WewbilT *« '^■■Ir'TrS fTvu £ «-Il 3- 
Rv IV 4- Si 37. t: V. 3, 5; V I. 21. 4; 48, 8; V It. 56* “ > ei * “* 

70 j- 104, 18; X, 91. 2; etc, (Rat in (om« of ibw ihs nnw 
cf * dwlling-houe 1 msy nl* *nit.) 
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compounds ' vi#.pati ,J and 1 vi$«paLnT/ a A cognate term 
* ve^man ,J denotes ' house as the place where one is settled/ 
House or holding in its aspect of acquired property/ is design 
noted by * vidsthn*; but its specialized derivative meanings 
are quite early and manifold, amongst which may be noted 
those of “ asylum / 1 * family assembly or sacrifice / 1 ' a 
smaller 1 or secular assembly / 1 1 a rich or royal establishment 
like palaces / 9 


A few common house-names were derived from ordinary 
features of building construction, such as ‘ uyatnrur / 14 referring 
to the enclosing walls, railings or fencings; or 1 duroija / 11 * 
' gateway/ secondarily implying a house as characterized by 
such n feature. Another structural term is ‘ &llii / primarily a 
tlwtch of paddy-straw ," 12 * for shelter of men or their cattle 
and stores, then the ‘ homestead inclusive of such stalls and 
sheds/" and finally * house' generally, as in * jilipati/ 
hoii-e-holder /- 4 or even a sect ion or a tingle room of a house, 
as in patnl-salii 15 or * ugni-£ala '*•; apparently it came to be 
quite early used of nourishing and wealthy residences as well. 


u 


1 Rv ,x i 2 iA T h lf J- U n - 1 a * 1IT ' a? 10 • *. VII, 30, 2; 
tv 108. 10; X a, 4; US, 1; tic,; cf. at™ VUl, 55, 5= Ay. IV, 

* Tolu* Sam. Ill, 1. 11, 4, 

* RV W 10! 14,15; if’ V - 17 ’ n ‘ 30; Ail, Re*. VIII, 

* J. Am. Or 3 19, lBff.; el. Rv, I, 117, 2S; 11, l, 6; X. 85, 36.27; 

if- A' III, Op IV- 

6 Trim, a v , 3, 261; rf. fi,t. Bri. V, 3, 1. 13, and Kit- 

? r m 8 “« * V ’ 3> 35; tf. also Ftv. |, 31, 6; V, 63, 6; Ait. Bri. 

I, oQ 1 ,, Jr-20. 

4 AccordiR|t to E!i>ttnflrld and V.l,; cl. connexion of vinnrn chiefly 

with Ihb, Imi rarely with the ■ ul:h« cf. tl*j Rv. X, 03, 26.27*; 

Ax. VJI, 38. 4: Miit. Saip. IV. 7, 4, 

Zimmer: Alt. I*h., 177j Rv. It 27. 12. 

Aoewdin* toltotb; By. II, 1, 4- 27, 12,17; 111. 30. 5-6: V, 63, 2; 

o Yi r - *? X ' 12. Tj Ax, I, 13. 4 f XYTI. I, 15. 

&W.-f. 2: cf. I, 21, 20; 167, 3;^ XX, 128, L 
Tine n_ is, p, 5 , 

Vide p. a. 4--S, and p m 3J, n, L—4; 'dar," darva' nuj 'doirttM* 
tl*o k*™ ft timtlar aroodarj sens*. 

Aa ' * tfrdl eotifioed Ifl i.h d A\ r (vide iofr«.] p it 

m high tv pr^kftb]* thu it rfpFWRb icune iciiligfQdp) Wftrd!, 
pimnmftUv Ihf urn* w th* Eavtam mn. + ciJi,' of mai valent 
farUt Of MH% the imo dgnifiowre f ci3« ' m4 1 ci l r 
ilvo having i c'fflimofl fiftnragive itnst of hmf, room, *UsA i 
E W. 1 eil F tnc*) corrpjpnhdji tq Sant H i&Li 4 ; ■ vicili ^ 

* lr *a W 'J *' il * * *™ <wt nf till Or paddv pSihnt* ** for E. vira. 

' r cf. infra,.—" ka<ipu 1 pi T.irtiil 1 heti-pi. 4 

M- »1 ▼. a, 5: 31, 1&, 3; Vtn, 6. 10: IX. 3, 19, 

At *xVl“ : T *‘" Bri 1 S " 1 1: **' Bri m > I* h 6 : etc- 


pp 30 - 31 . 
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as indicated by mines of princes and noted priests r like 'Mabi- 
&ab 1 V big-housed *) # Friclwi4iia 1 3 C ancient-housed *)*. 

It is significant that * &li/ etc.* do not occur even once 
in the Rv., while almost all the references to thorn belong to 
the At., which applies this term also to a particular type of 
1 straw and bamboo * house 1 whose construction it describes. 
On the other hand * durona,' etc., are specially Bgvedic terms, 
while ' ayutanu * belongs to the UpunigudH and the Epic. In 
the comparatively drier mid hotter Upper Gaugetic regions, 
the * entrance r and + enclosure 1 aspects 1 of the dwelling-house 
must have been naturally more prominent 4 than the protective 
covering overhead: and the references to these features and 
their Figurative use, accordingly, occur in tests that were 
mainly of Midbndic origin: again, it is only in the rain-dooded 
Lower lingerie countrv that the roof is tialuxalEv nil-important, 
and has to ho built carefully* i and accordingly, the ' Mlii r 
(thatch) h prominent, and means the house itself t in tests 
that were largely of Eastern Gangetic (and indigenous) origin, 
So also in subsequent developments of Indian architecture* 
these two main styles may be recognized i one characterised 
by various modifications of the 1 * enclosure 7 and the 1 gate¬ 
way \ a another by tljose In foofing®; and it is remarkable that 
b roof 1 architecture throughout the greater parE of India (mi 
in all periods) bears a distinct stamp of the Lower (iangetir 
‘ cal& * f&luri whether we look to the dome of ihc 1 stupa/ 1 * 
the convex 4 salvo roof with projecting eaves, or the curved 
and tapering 4 val^nara +u ' sikliara/ 

It is quite in accordance with the pre-eminently agrb 
cultural and pastoral character of early Yedic life t-lLit the 
house is at first very closely associated with the -tabs for 
domestic animals. Thus the cental!, the wagon and the 

1 Eg, Brk £, 3, 3, 1- 6, 1, 1; Chind. Upan V, 11, tj Mugtf. 

Ljpui, 1. l r 3? Ft. the early rqyiJ itittu-s * Mnhk -Mm " und 
1 vi-iala * i» Uw Puffak dywiic Liiii 

2 Vide infra., p. 2fff. 

3 Cf. the reals of a a atou fcg * m * Tjjtnm 1 and a t»jV whtzh Im 

■lip d«*r.rftc<J u -mi&lm* ind ■ " (wit* g*fe md 

"d* infra. | th*M krtns iOk m iprci*Uy ^gvedic, 

4 Ajs it n to d*y r " ” 

B Ai the modern 1 Eff.D.' knuw% very ic*ll_ 

B E,g. in Mnrcryau »tfd pogt-Maury ah ttiatnplca. 

* the limfier nr itpmaiiLinp, 

H E |* r the filwms + k»F*o s , ! * form ootnpirible to * iIqi^i/ which 
may hmv* heeia Lhe prototype*—»n LnnunciiUl c*LcWbt + jjnilrid 
pf uii Prdtllnr? * drar (m)* p 

* Eg, the sO-ciEltd ' I>mr3.d(ij)fd ' top• of monasEtrift, fit 

ifl h* Buddfciit—i** Magddhin ilytau 

It ItiicMlIed 1 I>rAvtdi4Ji " and 1 Tod«>Aryan ' Trftpeciitety l v 

really they are Iwrth Hevtlopmeni^ fmtEj the mmr Bengal thatch 
*r * cili/ adapted In Irtfal e>mdtEiopn (vide Uai AV* wirffci f*T 
proper inferfirtEatifmh 
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. „ IE ,i „uu uicij iJL-riM-y. uomi anti vralanu, nil 
° ri r im,N ' uironfMiJ&ms lor accommodation of tattle, were *u 
m innate Jy connected with the ordinary life of (heir pomea-wra, 
t rii< tiier-e mitnes came to he enipluicd euu&ltv or rttrnosl at 
i he same tone with reference to men. Tims ' vuiju -i pen 
abo denotes 11 postern! sett lei uen i (under a chief t* iji^Siidtn^ 
inuny kuto and ' vrajas * fin the aarrower „eui*>; in sob" 
"tnuen literature abo idaseical ani modern), * vraja * ipua- 
Mhly also the representative of the older 1 vriatia V has the 
regular sense of a close I v .. .i ,.i u . f 



r;t t 111 i'i ^ 

whSi S T£ le ]i0th pr ' ftr ' th? derivation from ■ vrj,* 
- p! |!no T v "’““'np,<rf enclosure or ,*n ; prob- 

tthly l>oth senses an; mixed up m the passages where it occurs - 
he rate,- (vernacularl use of ’ vraja *> agrees wi(h thi a vi“w- 

derivecT’from '- £?F?* ° r t ^ or s,a]F «*»not he 

r^u i , y°b. to hut the sense of ‘ pasture ,JJ i s 

Uv vell 'liue ujL *° enc | !o * e : for il common pasture may 
c11 bjlve lj een an enclosure with a hed"e fence nr mi; 

I 

, At nf 14. 2 J l Gotr;l * ™f»P®ed hy UeMnet 

Cr. h P 13. f>, 4. 

Cf. II, 6 , and JL 7 * p, 3 . 

te.dk hbr>fi Iti tF.t latter cw, 

n!\|a. trlrsr Ir* ^ ® rthw ,<w "' Trflia ' 

S'lt mS?'?;,'* llwliD * *“ K ™» <?>»>**. 

W, 10 : lOlVft. 7i **“* *'•*■ n- 16 S PMW R,. X , 

| U- %.^% WiL V * ^ h 25 
jjf 1 *on»ir ■*” 4 V ‘- 1T - l -W ^ 

uru*d. r ri ,i. (M,v)ii. i vi ti <y> ' ,n 

" r « in *> rr^t, of t | Je j flipm “ nd 'ftSf, "ff, *•«* tfsn «, f 

nr x^* a ■* 8 l2 ' 2 ' itj y *}*r Gmqi. i. 2b\. 
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tu have the primary meaning of ' herd, * which alone he thinks 
would explain its laser use an 'family' or elan. But 
Roth's interpretation of it ut> 1 cows!all 1 as a structure 5 is 
belter: firstly, a* the suffix 1 Lni is also indicative of place; 
secondly p as the sense of a whole elan can easily Ik derived 
Ilujm the sense of si- cowstillh common and spacious, where a 
whole den kept their cattle*; and thirdly, as ; p^ha J is 
similarly used of the fihar&t& elan, and 1 gout lu later till* by 
it tdmilar transition* comes lo mean a social circle, (leldtier 
thinks that in :ill passages where fe go?#htt ureure,* the sense 
of 1 grazing ground * is better ami a-uits alL T B>it here again* 
Whitney’s and Bloomfield's rendering of stall or stable® ik more 
appropriate* as the " stha 1 points to some sort of a standing 
structure, a stand or stall, and cannot, evidently t refer to 
1 gnusng '; so that gotcha * would mean literally the standing 
place for cows. It is significant that even in modern verna¬ 
cular ' gotha 1 b always contrasted with " ml|ba * < meadow) * 
with which it is combined to form a phrase. The use uf 
1 gotcha ’ in Ait* Bra . 3 is interesting; the cows of the Bharat u& 
are there said to be in the * go*!ha ’ at evening and in the 
1 sarpgavint + at mid-day : Havana, adds in explanation niot very 
clear in itself) that their milch-cows were kept at night in 
1 silas/ but the rest of the cattle in the 1 gft?tha-’ a Here 
1 go§tha * cannot mean open pasturage; and " wiipgaviiiT ’ a bo 
seems to be some sort of an open sited where the noon-tide 
milking was done; 1 gorthft p and * Hupgavin! h therefore would 
mean cowstalls and cattle-sheds attached to the clan-abodes 
and set up in the fields respectively, while the 1 Mias ' may 
have l>ceii special sheds for mtlch-cows with isolated compart¬ 
ments or each such cow may have been isolated in hs separate 
1 Mia / 10 It would al*o appear that the 4 go^lm * belonged 
to the whole clan. e.g, + of the Bharat as , 11 and not to the 
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Gfl^nCr: Vtd* JS-stud. 27i3-S?76- 

Cf. ChiinH. t’pjii, IS", 4, 1: iiaiith. Sr. SflL I, 4, 16; eit} AtnK 
G r h. Sat. IV. 4; tie. i K*H}. Rri, XXV, 15; tic. (Il ls to Iw 
tiolwl ihul Pilra^ic tradition plum (he Tint of noted 1 ft: B^rni 
fdoiu) much earlier then, the period indicted hv ih,» 
reference* Tlmi the ‘ cUn' tense is not n tote one ) 

St. Pet. Diet.. ».t* . , . _ . _ _ 

T!id .uiluliUitv of suuh interpretation II evident in Kv I. 'l o: 
II, 17, 1;'23. IB; III, 32, 4; 43. 7; VIU, 74. 5; X. 49. S; 103.7, 


Its I. ISO, 4; VI, 39. li VIII. 43. 1? Av. Ill, 14. 1,S6; H, 06, 
2 - Vijfl. Sam Ml, 21 : V. 17,—Kit* Slip- VIII. 7 : Mml. Soiji. 
IV. 2. II Ait, Bri, III, 18, 4; Stl, Bra, XI. 8, 3. 2 .; etc. 

Sp. in Av It I, 14 
In At, op. cit. 

Ail. Rri. HI, 38, 14 

Cf. ' sSli,' ante, p, 4. n. 13, , ,,, . 

Emniple* of nil in a and infhlrnUsI priori ly fimflit* powrumg lai-ge 
herds or cattle (often with »pwi*l ttrnctnrei fur tl’WSi *ro well- 
linowu in EpSc-Puriflie Inditinn. and the Karat a, arc actnalti,* 
amnngit them. 


£*££.*“■■■ ° r ho dlD ^ : anJ h is very probable that 

tll °?-* n<] , m0re ^ ialijsed “Oil association anti 
IJiiSi iL JS?!’ ° ,en tnemioned in Buddhist and 

MkflSb JESS* " ,e M-dadv.,,^ 

HSSSK^re 

few of if B m «.~ ■ °S* " Jllc!l ta « account for only a 

bolding or huHt f \ hQrdore «isinalJy meant 

involving the ideas of r °/ len lfcsed ’ n wider senses*, 
infill binge. Tims in difF„ slmc!lire ar >d some sort of 
<*□*, of ^ snnctmJv or j£S JST** *** *• 

asHembly than the ' 1 Wi where ° f & ? ia,Ier 

a» viduthvi ’t «],„ - ,.:i ,1 * Jlere a oamraf is spoken of 

sasacsESS^SS^'-s 

building structures from nmk J i ;. antls for f i l,lte a variety of 
of a bSnearead ^^SlSJS^ h * <“■*>**»« r large hall 
or conn life P^UalU!<H, structures suitable for public use 


“■* SShMi/^* SS¥ , 'p 8 H°UBrt. k K d T Ci * 1 ' " f * iftd£wttd 

*W , ‘ir ji ^L"iLi^ i h 0 5r rij si 1 f[ iif ft, , s,j,,ir t,f thf t'orivv 

"tituHv hup^tenefl. tlrrdnjimmt mBV j iaTe 

i < r fv^ J ' ll Ki m ^i. 7 . Bo,ft,hin ««i t>^t.jr BUIJ . g(l j iteMtwt 
L £ Jtvni. TO 2ff,f Cf ' ffV X - *. I 117. 25; n. 1. 6: 

f* as vt a-, i. i3j K«t. s , ^ 
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TJie well-known ' subha T is no Ices umbiguoin- in signifi¬ 
cance: the usually accepted view is that it denotes the 'as- 
ttembiy ' of the Vedic India us as well us the ‘ hull ’ where it 
diet; Hillebrundt however thinks that the ' sabha 1 desig¬ 
nates primarily the * house of assembly ' while ' samiti (also 
frequently occurring in Yedie literature) stands for the ‘ as¬ 
sembly n itself; but it b noteworthy that while the ‘ fubh 7 i " 
has a number of functions and aspects 2 ascribed to it in the 
Vedic lit cm ture, the most particular detail available about the 

* bumiti * is that kings and princes frequented thcra*: hence 
the * MMiiiti ’ was more a political institution than the ‘ sablui,' 
niul of a select character, though the * vis " sire associated with 
both.* According to this view the ‘ sebha ’ would be the hull 
of the widest assembly of a community and the * vidatha ’ the 
quadrangle or hall of the unit family assembly; and 1 samiti 1 
would have to be placed between these two types. In fact 
the ‘ vidatha 1 does develop into the 1 samili ‘ type: for in 
some passages the ‘ vidatha ' mav have the developed sense 
of a public sanctuary or asylum, b and in some others 1 the 
‘ sum rat * i* * vidotlwa * or’ * holding court,' in of course » 
suitable place; this latter use would correspond to the * aamifci ’ 
associated chief!v with princes. In the Av. the ' sabhii' and 
the * sainiti * are frequently mentioned together , 7 as equally 
undent institutions® (where prepared speeches were made ), 11 
which were to he found even in villages”; while both were 
mainly composed of tribesmen and followed the King, the 
former was associated with the army, and the latter with 

* strong drink * u ; and the * saliha,' 1 oumiti,’ and * ainantraijfl ’ 
are mentioned as assembly-houfjc.* in order of increasing ]imita¬ 
tion , 12 On the whole tlierefore the * samiti' seems to bare been 
a narrower institution. But there are other_ diffic ulties: there 

to have been several types of the ‘ sabha ’ itself, Though 

1 Hslldirsiwli: Vrd. Mylh- r 2 r I24 P note 6- 

2 Vide infr*. 

3 Vid# v.L, u, * 3 o —l 

4 Ay. m r 19. ]J IX, 7 t 9; XV. 9, 23* 

5 Virjfi Iiiti, 

b Vide mute. a 

f Vid? following Roles, Cf, lioilir utodilien 
xTrniculir phra>e 1 i*blUM*injlV ap* 1 ill Btc 
* wider wstfnhlim ind «m*Eler goeqanittae*/ 
vernacular oppression 1 gorihf-prit* 1 affords _ , 

region between ibc*e 4 wc pndkl early insiftnUoni *- p 

referring to the '■miller unit of * family rr * kin** ftfid 
to ihe whole tribe Qr clan; in Buddhist add Mintya period^ 
the + r u specially associated willi the 1 g*ua/ which wai 
wider I ban I fir J pjFra/), 

At, VI1. 12, l |2 din. of Pnjipati, etc ), 

M XH. 1. 56 S cf, VII. 12, 1- 

Av. XH. 1. 56. t t a 

Av XV, 9, 2.3; ftbo wfrfrat would dww tint tM Av, regarded 
these fnstliutkdi as originally derived from the 'Vritjr* 
Kinship of fliagadW- , ^ t 

Av. VTTI. 10. 5 6; if. Hv, [ fll L ft), where * fk **>n I* | «ad*nji* 
■viitathva 1 and * i*U»rya ' in Utcreoait# order of eminence. 
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it is jumble lo conclude that alf the multifold functions at¬ 
tributed to the sabbi 1 id different contexts were performed 
in one and the same instil tit ion and structure called 4 sabha,’ 
a State of affairs natural in primitive polity 1 (cf. Hellenic 
parallels!. vet it is reasonable to supposes that increasing com- 
pJcxiiy of functions very soon (even before the age of the later 
Haijihitas' led to a division into several lorreluled institutions 
also called sabhus.’ Thus, for example, ilie increase of gam¬ 
bling, so closely associated! with the ' sab ha " from the very 
beginning! would in all likelihood lead to the growth of a tv pa 
of special gambling halh, u lie re tins would not interfere with 
oilier more serious functions of the * *tbba the everpresent 
and expert gamblers, the * sabha-sthi^us a would then leave 
the assessors, the ‘ subhaaads ' undisturbed in their judicial 
dignity; the lwo sets cannot very well be posited of the same 
hall at the same time, So also, we hear of the ' sbbhavjn 
ibe kcejier of Use gambling hall, a* distinct from the ‘ sibha- 
pala, the warden of the assembly-hall; and of the ' gtarava- 
v ,' J the village judge or town-reeve, in his * eabha/or 
rfurt, v. hu h js here apparently separate from the gambl ; n« 

ImIJ Xlten again, certain other earlyhiseaof the word * salihfi" 

, 'Krcssiiiite either a supposition that it was evolved out 
of domestic or individual household conditions, or one tlm we 
lutve m these instances a particular domestic use of die word. 
Thus when Ago , 4 of the ' is specially design).ted 

fem£'ir ? ma ^ r ° l , th - e dwoilin #?. 6 there is an evident re- 
fereuce to domestic conditions, tn some passages in the later 

T> the • sabia * ^identlv 

S / ,bh ?\ «d i >WiTta rayib to iSTSS 

useii domeabcally; while in * sabhuvati jogi/u ul the Rv. t 

1 ^ tiP' b ' 56—7! the same gathering (Ed die same ball) 

P*™ and othria . . . |he Ram", i* \uh ! 

Bin ii uE"*!! to ** conri , of J ,,4ticf with its ■ full bench , 1 

r“L"db ttE*-** tl,e “pitsl thn ‘ sel.ha 1 

Afets tasa sLyar* ■' ~ is m *> •> 

s* Sx ift $ Brt «•« <• 

T«l*, Br*. Ill, 7. 4, J, 

»i* .Sx5.Vp.ii?" 1 - T ”•♦**-• « * i. 
r. ?, i b 4 , “>s* *d Jfc4 : M Vr “-"" 

IV, 2. 6. 

ti; iSie 3 ‘rSirVn J;- JF' V ! ? 21 rHhfn * 

wnlrtil fa, horn, h ttp»t«t to - speak “ft? AdFT *' 
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IJ luii' ■ 11 )l i- ctiimlly Ihifniiisibk to see in it it reference to (Up 
nrescirte of vromeii in the ^reuler the use is pro- 

table it domestic one, meaning something like * the lady m the 
driiwin ^rnxmi.’ It Vaiultl thus ai'pear Unit, whichever be Wie 
earlier model, the filing-loom of a private home had much in 
common with the wider assembly hall T and that the at met tire 
Kiittl equipment of the L sabha/ doioeatiu or public, iv;i ■; ot one 
mid lilt! same type originally, riu al^, both the Leutru hall 
of it dwelling-horn^ and the a^embly hall had their nre-smar^, 
the prototype* of the later ' worship-room l ilnakur-giHU 1 ui 
private houses, of the nave ettitja i in the Buddhist coi^re- 
,ration hulls uml of the sacred antechamber C thakur dalan I 
!ji assembly halls of nil descriptions te.g. the ‘ natya-sala or 
■ nat-mandir '}: the difference being probably only m the mzb 
and type of the altar or other sacred symbol and in the nuinkr 
ami variety ot the ‘ stliatjua 1 or pillars. The " wiblm in 
its wider sense must have been a large edifice with some pre¬ 
tensions to architecture; apart from the altar 2 and pillars, there 
must have been more or less suitable structural arrangements 
For the transaction of judicial* commercial political busi¬ 
ness, and reception of courtly , well-born, wealthy persons ami 
kings; ami the complexity of the structure must have been 
greater where the same building was used for the other 
K jsabha ‘-ic function * *—gamb ling. n i errime nt. sod a I in ter - 
coui^O, debates and contests . 4 Probably when the social and 
festive branch of Hie 1 sabhl' became separated ii merged with 
the natural dan-gatherings ni the 1 gosfha? and led to the 
formation of the later 4 go^thi; whose functions were pro- 
eminently social and pleasurable. 

Associations of learned men called L pari tads were in 
existence in the Inter Yedic period? acid the origin oi ibis insti* 
tution may well be referred to the earlier epoch 6 ; at any rate 
the.se 1 parisads p were early converted into administrative insti* 
tutiniiRCcouncils of judges and minister^, and it Is very pro¬ 
bable that the H piuisml p cither held d* sittings m the tradi¬ 
tional ‘ sahlil ? 7 or cuiue to possess a special habitation of its 
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}\v. Ill r 25. 4; V, 3, 11; VII, 7, 5; Av MU, 10, 1-5; XIX, 55. 6. 
r TIj iff It'd to a metarph'uflcil um of " vbJpali "; iv a! w,^ apparently, 
the priest prayed at the 1 ftdjbi 1 i!ta? while the King taught ; 
VX, H. G). 

Vid& note 1 fkhovn* . „ _ ... 

Vide ante, n B, p. 10 ^ nu wl§*> in the EpLC, pi I lam Wr the 
main ImSitp. uf « FiiJe I here me yht^u . adjoudi ttcCntfh 

isiE (i* SMdnl ifwdfi otnl dreiirarianc*^ 

For rffirmiri for tlirw Epveril fuhftiMlli ttl tin ' «btu,- vide 

VXJ M36«J. _ „ _ 

Truitt, BrhflH, UpftTi Jaim. Upu. Era, mid Cobh, Uf- Sat« ; Y\d* 
dHaila in VI. s I. W* , , „ . 

This irmtitution *1 eo apparently original!? bf a pifjwd 

character: the 1 parted.' rich in kiiw, i* KUtd to h&v* hem 
/mid* hv the mu ' lent father* f Angirwu, tied for men : At, 
xvm 3, 22* cf. Ur. IV, 2, 17. 

Which had in judicial £tdei 
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own* As the 1 pari sad & 1 were mainly sittings around of 
' adLrysiff/ specialists in law and custom, sacred and secular, 
and as these 1 aearyas * had their " tulas r which were com- 
tiKKlious enough for resident students and their own families it 
would be quite natural for the sessions to have been held in 
some block or these 1 knlas ~ ordinarily. These A acarys- 
kulaa* were not 1 merely osie or two wretched huts 
(like their declining and impoverished modern repre¬ 
sentatives, the "tola*). It ^wms probable that youths 
of all the dashes of society were required 2 to, and 
even girld optionally could / reside for a certain period in 
1 bmhnia^arya/ though the period of such discipline may well 
have varied from class to class, and much of the course been 
optional or unnecessary for the non-bruhm&Q and girl pupil*.* 
These 1 knlas ' then must have been quite capacious and 
complex in plan* A teacher might admit quite n 
number of pupils/ 1 * 6 and Vedic as well as Epic^Paraqic 
traditions refer to more or less specified numbers of 
resident students 7 * 9 in particular establishments. The 
1 Scary a 1 win to teach everything to at least those staying 
on with him for a year.® while many students would slay on in 
their teacherV house for tw elve to thirty-two years, even after 
the Vedas were done.® Hence the teacher of the later Vedic 
period must have had in his * kukv 1 sufficient accommodation 
of a permanent nature to provide for such prolonged stays and 
no doubt also frequent migrations* 0 : such provision must have 
i>een possible largely through the voluntary fees ol sons of 

1 Thus in Epic-Pa ran sc tradition tfteSff ara fully prospemt eslkblhh- 

manta, where prinoH entertained aamptoouiSy f and nr# 

quit# i'uutf'.>rUl,'Ic pkcu fur them to be in residence far ins true- 
Iran. 

2 ftp. probability of this system., vide V,I. fc tl,, 75. 

5 As lh# application of * hrahtaacarya * lo unmarried prh (who thru 

Income fit for marriage) in the Av. show^ T lather with i 
number of actual cumi known to EpicPuranie tradition, 

i Bnddhiic TSurmah it ill retail n trace. in its sy stern of cdneatioii; 
of thi* BRcienl Indian theory and praetiee. 

6 The Epic Puripic afieoanE.* always depict them » inch; cf. UtB 

dcucripiLon in Mbh. &*kanulop°_ 

$ Taiti. Aran. VII, 3; cf. Tritt. Cp&n. I* 4 (studenta docking from 
oil sided .)k 

7 Cf- Ihe quite reasonably ntunlim of rraidenU sasd have Wn 

killed in sons* airamas by the Kilakfj'i rtt^ of tradition. 
Ill at the VWfjgii teftetura of an earlier period had fall 
* da vies ia qbowti by the hiumi J frog hymn ' in Itv. ). In the 
Jltaka Irndatton the average mmiW of aiudenl*. resident Trith 
renowti^d proftMOta Is SOD, 

A tat. BtS. XIV, 1, ] p E&.Z7; ct Ait. Aran, V. 3, 3. 

9 Chifld. Upwi TV lo, ]; ( f, TTT, 11, Ej Tiilt. Upfti:, I. II, l> ,te- 
™ Fur i ,w P* 1<,Ft wJmpIrUnff a yc«, and ml^tknj U«m 

teaclier 10 teacher were frcqsienl. specially in the ram of 
atudeuU who wauled tolaliona of special difficulties, 
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nobles and princes* 1 about which the Epic and other ancient 
traditions say a good deal. What the general plan 
of these * kuks 1 were, we may gather from the terms 
1 ante-vasin 2 and 1 acan a-kida-v^in '* used of the resident 
student; he dwelt near b>% but in the outskirts as 
it were, yet it was all within the teacher's family 
home or establishment; i.e. p the pupib* quarters were in separate 
blocks a little apart, which were still part of the name struc¬ 
tural unit* We might discover in these p Bcan-a-bula* ' of the 
earlier epoch (residence in ' hrahmacaiya ’ being known 
as early as the Ath&rv&~vad& 4 ) the sin ire general plan which 
characterize* the later monastic establishment*,* Buddhist or 
otberwiee^—a quadrangular structure with cells on all sides and 
the shrine and abbot's cell in the centre of the quad, or with 
the cells on three sides and the East-facing bloc k set apart for 
the abbot and the shrine. The 4 parisads 1 of learned men, 
therefore (and the similar but mainly theological associations 
of the 1 upanisad*/ or sacred and * secret T sessions to discuss 
the mysteries of theology), together with the ' uearya-kulas # 
(of winch they were probably special developments), may be 
looked upon as the later for even early > Yedie beginnings h out 
of which the pre-Buddhistic and Buddhistic centres of learning 
of the 1 residential university * type 6 were evolved. 

So al^o we find the prototypes of the Buddhistic trunk-roads 
and travellers' rest houses in Yedie conditions. Boad-making 
indeed proceeded side by side 7 with the Aryan settlement : with 
reference to the extension of settlements in the new land, the 
clearing of forests, and making of roods, gods like Agni and 
Pusan, and * ffis T (like the .Homan * pontifices *) are called 
b pathi-krt/ the path-makers* The Yedie builders were not 
Jong content with forest-tracks or village-paths; for even in 
the Bgvcda (and later Sarphitas) we find the 1 prapatha 11 or 
long journey by (broad) road , 5 and the Athsrva-veda refers to 

1 Cf» lha tocher's prayer eh Taitt. Upan. I, 4* for material prosperity 

nlotur With influx of largo iautnl.<vn of -*tu denli. 

2 Vidft n. S p p 12i also, Sit Bra- V, I 5 5, 17 ; Brhad. Upan VI, 

3. 7; TiLlt, CpM. I. 3, 3? of. Ail. Ara$. Ill, 2, 6$ Sankh, 

A rin. VlJI, 1 , 1 . 

J Chanel. (Ijmixl II. 23. 2 fwelding long therein]-. Cf. mttp 4 heluw. 

* 1 BrahmATacycUa vaa 1 : Av. YIl, 109, 7 j AlL Bri_ l4j rf, Av + 

XI, 5 {n the d atudtat 

s E,g. u reprtdenied in iht -culplam td the 3rd and 2nd entinici B.C, 

6 Tjfien of whose elaborate structural arrangement* sra rmw being 

rmfarOied at the Sites OF T&fc*ii-<iia and Niianda. 

7 If indeed rnadt were not there already ; thr mi^-^Ellry rOidi 

fffding ibe aneient £.\V. seaport?, may have lifm nlslof 

than Aryan itltlemfM- [Th* 8indh-Punjab excavations of 1924 
seem Ui pro** txifleuc* of rah part* in the pre-Aryan India 
of the Jfd millennium B r CJd 

S Vida ref a. in VI- p L 4^ 490- 

3 Rt p X. 17, A6; 63, 16; [cf r Ait BrS. VIT, IS*. Ki^ Sam. 

XXX VII, 14. 
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the k patirathva 1 or road amiable for chariots * 1 4 Setu h is 
found from the JJg- and Vajur-Tedas omvard *, 2 but the precise 
sense does not come out clearly. It has been held that n cause¬ 
way of an ordinary type t merely a raised bank for crossing 
inundated hud is meant, and that its use is probably 
metaphorical in Vedie literature; but a metaphorical use of 
tt term mn hardly come into existence unless there has been 
previous simple iu>e of it f and the sort of structure in¬ 
dicated here would he quite natural to and characteristic 
of the Gangetk delta, but can hardly be referred to 
the pre-eminently Vedie region* (or Madhyadeda* : beside** 
there is no inconsistency in ascribing to the - sem 1 the sense 
of a causeway of some " special h structure* a dam or a bridge 
(more of me iu the Vedie region* proper), when we find long 
road-journeys performed and drives constructed . 3 Later on 
(in the Brihmapas) villages are connected with ' maho- 
p&thaa h or high roads 4 ; and causeways V bud van '} firmer 
than im ordinary rood are known , 5 A much earlier reference, 
to welt-made pleasant c art-roads, on a higher level than adjoin¬ 
ing fields, forests and other vilJa^.traoks, with great tree* 
planted beside * pacing through village* or lowns, and with 
occasional pairs of pillars (Le. ( gateways, evident I v near the 
approaches of some townh i* made in the Av . + 6 where bridal 
I'rocessionh pas* through such routes. ' Prapatba 1 in the 
Vitjur-veda has also the sense of a * broad road * T ; while in 
Itv. itself ' prapatlios + are also rest-houses* apparently on she 
pftipatlm F or high raid. for the travellers, where * khadi ' or 
rood may he obtained 3 ; so also in the Aw, where every 4 tlrtha k 
along the bridal roote is said to be well provided with drink, the 


* Av V1II P 3, 22. WHlnfy tran^iFiv f ritP fc ; Lint 1 road f flivfs n 

■Hitter ti-n.-f f™ iha where n lAcrifirc ia SiktripC to ■ 

rJiAriOt jcqrnfy, I'f. Av P XIL l p 47 (many r*nds h for petipfe 
Bpnn. 1 Wttttafl H fur chariots, mid for the going of the 
rart. by vrhlt'h men good or bad go fcbop:. fr«o fmm erkmiei and 
rubber^ v. 45 refer* to many crwmtrif* with people of dffferent 
Wfrh an - E cuh^th ; !. 

1 Kv 1X - 4 L 2; Tflim Sam. I If. 2, 2, 1 : VI, I. 4, 9- S. 3. 3: VIF 
S-a* s* Kr.th. s*m r xxYih 4- ail n™. m, ss- Tmtt m*. 
U* 4 2 6 - ftra XIII. 2. ID, 1; B(*ud* 4, 4 ; 

Chand. L>b. Wil. 4, I, 2 3 *tc. 
a Vide n, 8, p. 13, und n. I n^v^. 

* Ait. Bra. IV. 17, 8: Chno^. l T pan. VT1T. 6. 2; |thh fnlhr 

**dj Buddhift refereneea In itich roads; vita ti\±» n. T & 

Mw}. 

& Paflo, Bra. 1, 1.4; ef LTi*. ftr r Sul, T. I* S3. 

6 Ay. XIV, J T 63 and XTV. 2, 6. 7, 8 9. 12. Sudi q roni ii 

‘ , 1 ^-rnd^.i ' Trnfn I he village ™d^: fl i* pottihte that the 
\tf1l*r Blandiog in th* wmy * may refer fn harrier pcflli, fn r 
tlw Uvylne of loll octroi on the trade not v% 

1 KitK Parp XXXV7T. 14. 

* & (WStaan* Trani. Ry p 2 p ISlf The reading h rrapail^^u 1 

i* not necesfiary, aj the rompetlun between ' prapatlm * (hi hiah 
road and + prapalhEi * the mL^honBe Is qtiitft d»r. 



J tlrthuB 1 are .something like these ' prapothas ’ being test- 
bouses on the fords. 1 The Av., apd some Brahmonas and 
Kfitms, mention the ‘ avneuthfl,' which, though literally mean¬ 
ing dwelling, is not used in the general sense of abode till 
much later* but which is used there in a special sense, 1 a 
structure of some sort for the reception of guests, specialty of 
brahmans and others on the occasion of feasts and sacrifices: 
it iiiHv have been something like the later dhai*tiiit-sali5s or 
guest- and rest-bonnes,—though not necessarily on the high 
road. Travelling indeed seems to have been quite common: 
dwelling abroad and residence in foreign countries is mention¬ 
ed in the Rv. itself. 1 and lire Av. has got its ceremonies for 
return from 1 pravilsu 1 l along with the llfhyn Sntrast and 
vividly describes the weary merchant’s homecoming ; while the 
Yv. Hatpint:la know of ’ ySyavarflfi or travelling mendicants, 
proha Id v the predecessors of tlie itinerant monks of Hie 7tfi and 
Oth centuries B.C.. The appellation ‘ Prapathin 1 given to a 
Vadava prince in the Rv* may probably indicate ihot princes 
of those times, like their successors a few centuries later, were 
already makers of long roads and philanthropic rest-houses. 


Building-activities, indeed, developed in Yetlie times not 
only through the needs of social and corporate life, as in the 
case of the ‘ gosfhl,* the ‘ vidatha,’ the ’ eabhu,' and the like, 
but also ihrough the kings and lesser chieftains.* In speaking 
of ancient Indian polity it is still customary to call up a vision 
of » sole monarch towering atwve a dead level of agricultural 
population; blit evidence for the Vedic and Buddhistic periods 
does not point to each Chahlaean simplicity. It rather appears 


Af. Xiv, 2, 6, 

E.g. Ait. It pan. Ill, 12. n , 

Av, LX, 6. 5 (rntri-laiflilift WihntWJ*) J Taitt. Bri- I, 1, 10, 6; UI» 
7, 4, 6; Sat. Bn. XII. 4, 4. 6; Ctiind, tfpan IV. 1. U toitt* 
in th# Sulfas ! A pa it. Sr. Ml. V, 9. 3; Apaii. Dh. Sul. #t> 
9, 25. 4. 

Av ViV,’ W. V6; cf. Aitvll. Orb- Sul. I, 15 J 5a4ktl,yCrk- s “*' 

TakkS.T 2. 1. 7} Kith. Sam. XIX. 12- iTI* Eptr; tradition 
mlio rwiRni h vAviviirat * aecta, bo which Jsirai-hirii belonged* to 
the period jmlHeilifltfly aft#r lh& dope of the ^pfdie], 
r v Till, h 30 ithp priturt? lauded Far his superior weapon*. hane* 
iud 1 prtpaihni It is pnteworthy thul the n?ime In gLfen 
a * YmdBYA h prince. AeJtfgft, who miy Ho al I ho of 

the Raifedie period (being apparently the bim ATan ^> l \* 
ion n T eraudfOlt of S^trSjSt and a near of 

l radii ion Birfihrs fcf- Mbh. b HW. & Br) «di InilJiH 
■orivilv In 8LW- Tudri to the YedavM of th* ^fdid p^nod, 
and n3E that i* known of anrient wtiviiiw, pdati to 

the enHv ttafelflpmaflt of m «w« tegfoM* 

Ji would lif*" most internal* it they were not so developed* {Mrtn *he 
pftttr Plft'-iTa and other priniti bade* 1 in th# By. were 
tridentl? opulent and there were greater and more famoa.i king# 
thart th#*e). 
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tfun between (he King and the common people there were 
iniermfvh'ifp nobility, analogous i 0 rlie 

medwval kmghthood of Europe or Rajput India. We mu-t 
fuf 'he Vedic (even Buddhistic period, some ^udi 
ngnificaiiDe attaching to the wall-known terms 1 rajanva " and 
kuatnya (and other cognate word*). Apart from this, it 
would appear that such a class is referred to in the ‘ ibhjas * 
mb lords (in fact 1 ibhy** later on 1 becomes a svnonvni for 
rub and noble) possessing retainers or elephants (privileges 
tradi tonally mdtearing lordliness) *-whom the King „ *£1 
devour as fire the forest. 1 That the ' ihhyas ‘ were nobles is 
quite dear, but what 1 ibbu 1 means i s not’equally bo - Pi^ehel 

«wd il r f °' V flnd . comments on the 

hut it TTh- paaaa *? P m h equivalent to eleplumid- 

I * 1 ?! tb ' S , ifJ common later on, it is not £Twe 
go back, for the Airukia gives both elephant and retainer as 

ih S *”* wM * «“ ***•» i„ S cTi,, t io„ “ha" a 

tt’ttSK&ssS 52 

f n se ot retainers and vassals wi( >T 5L£ T*, 1 *.*® the 

gTJf'iSSS: 

SMrs fits i-SW *E 

Wd, b Lfc. te ,| bv ■ «laCXbi 

* ChiruJ. 


■apsiai'JarrSiafc W A 

■V., -ridi.' J * nre h *™« Utah*** «d elepbMU * 

T1 *.£rVK£ SS' 1 ; «v f “* «» .pi. 

m^T tie--??*ar. 

Iradiliunl. “ ** al,0 “* ll, P |J » * commonplaco in ■ Rj^dharmi ■ 
S5J.0 and MaPrl.o t. a Tuitt. s. lm t Put . t» z „ 

Sir ^f »*• sufrik^ 1 xm - 

ft!- I | Gh sI r; if: D iv Q j’ ?■ « Edict. No. 5, 

"**?& - ^ av • m, AI1 
“■ <j5«aTi 'KtA^ jts ■ „“ d K 

„ asatrra^SHr'S 111 -"Swais 

j&!*£Sn2*? X! i' n " 1 7^- ^ W«ir 

rtc .-ii, MbV m *i™iW bearer*, 
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BaiphitSs 1 m the *en«c of vassal tenant or dependent neighbour: 
Geldnerf is content witto the meaning of a neighbour or 
member of the same village community; hut this view is not 
tenable, as 1 vc&ya p in Tiv * used definitely in the sense of 
dependence f ami] ‘ vaisya 1 in Taitt. Baip- plainly IMDI 
servitude 4 (besides other derivative* 4 used in the Sftiphitia wiih 
similar sigiiifiramx") ; again, the sense of neighbour lie longs 
not to 1 vean * by itself hut to ' prati-veda/* (also used in the 
Sarphitaid, literally * felbw-vassul/ hence a neighbour, the 
earlier word for it being ' uahu$/ of Indo-germatuc origin. 
That vassalhood to a lord was not uncommon is indicated by 
expressions tin the Atharyo-veda and some Brabmonasl like 
* naiha-kaim r or 1 natha-vid r lf referring to men seeking ihe 
protection of lords* probably much as the protection of Anglo- 
Saxon earJs and Norman barons was sought by the ordinary 
freeholder or cultivator.* 

Now jt follows from all this, that from the early Veche 
times onwards there existed something like a feudal military 
baronage, connected with kings on t lie one band and dependent 
vassals on the other, wealthy enough to excite the cupidity of 
the former and enjoy princely prerogatives, and powerful 
enough to protect the vassals who sought them. All tins how¬ 
ever would be impossible without something like bnraniai 
strongholds or other similar specialised structure. Evidently 
these arc to be found in soma at least of the Yedic * purs/ 
According to this view the invocation of the king (in the 
Raj ashy a! as 4 punim bhetia '* gains appreciably in significance : 
an anti-baronial king fighting for suzerainty and order would 
certainly tie better fitted for auch eulogy than a simple * breaker 
or sacker of cities/ which would be more to Assyrian taste* 
So also this view gives a better meaning to 1 pur-pnti * (of 
the Bv*) 10 than that of a 1 a regular official p like M gramafij/ 1 

i Rv. IV, 3, 13; V r BS, 7; X. 49. 6 | P r*K> ; Y*j r S*m, n, 5. 

71 Slut, Bun, I, 4, a ; It, 3, 7; IY r l t 13; AY, H, 32. 5; vtd* 
«1kj notes 3~-^6 Mnr. 
t OddD«r: VpH Stud. 3 P 135, Hole 4, 

3 Hr. IY S 26, 3; YI, 61. 14. 

4 TaitL Sun. II. 3* 7 P 1. 

5 ■ Vt(« ’ ind ' parivt^u' m 'hr HrftK' “in rhwf And ttibor&nftU 

tpn&nli of the King, nj oppoied to “ KfQltiVu 1 or p**W pro- 

pmtor*, in At, H P 32. 3; ‘Tfialn* in Klfh, Sup XT I, 9. 
(Of. St T Pet, Diet., + uh| * "). 

4 ft*. X P 66 P 13 F Tfcit*. Sun. II, 6. 97; Yij- Sun. XI, 75; Kith. 

S*m, m?k 9: Prii tv, 1. 5. 2 F Tiirt, Upan, I, 4, 3 

I Av» XIII. 2. 37; XI, L lSt (rf Faftr Bri XIV. 11. 231 ; Av. IV # 

2D. 9; IX F 2, 17; XVXIJ. 1, 13: Tniti, Bri. l r 6. 4 r I 

fi CL the- Epic rale of a robltfd c^tlir-owhftr *ppr> >&thi Q|| Arjani for 
proipctFo®; and the epk: mi. tin ibit Sm » 4 rljtri ’ ii to b# 
ivJpfted ttr rho^n. Ih*a m in Ay he iitibliihed f -wliwt 

1 rijno 1 in mkr we-h a birwi thin the L p«t kin*/ 

D Vidp V,!.. II. 219, for refi, to + punnet 

1ft Rr, I. 173, 10; [cf, L-sdwig r Tiw%- He. 3. 214? Mid YJ- # U p 

15-U) 

I 
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m charge of a permanently fortified settlement ’ or ‘ a, 
temporary commander of a temporary fort or garrison * (which 
in ■ThW^ < ’I'lore probable )/—*&., ■ lord of a castle.* 

, bl pa °* nut{ ' a - Such a view is further supported by 
U fact that some of the ’ pur a 1 had names ascribed to then? 
su(<h as Pa(itorii, Crjayant!,' 1 or Nirmini, 4 while some of the^e 

iT e LT? t v denVe ‘ th ^ of ******* possessing them, 

* 3,‘ . JJ " '^ nrjllln - a) ■ or ^nrubiirn (his forts being called 

flambaras m neuter plural).* ^ 

’*£■ ' "f r * ° wntftl afl often by the chiefs of the earlier 
h^ a | He v edic Aryans; Pipru of the 

1 li k possessed many forts. 1 ' and we hear of the 

a-STi^ and others * in all probability Dftaa 

OT loo'' ™,ri% to 4 !Unbar i n lhe , lKlS * hwo 5,re a Seri lied* 90, 99 
SiS* iEX r t? J eJt,Ftenc « of the Diisas a. a distinct 

S h “ "? ***» to be beyond doubt. The 

I 1 ' Tt r Vlea c ’ antl aT<! Massed as a 1 vanm 11 ; they 
^,f* n duel tern in the mountainous regions 12 ; they hod great 
wwl* themselvesand wealthy Aryan chiefs were*t \Zt"Z 1 
had tWprmrga ^ N v ,. eftlth consisting of 0?^^ if 
*? . slaves"; and the women of the I&* foSd as 
skie-girh and concubines. u It is thus unite unn«-es*arv to 
hn^J^Tvj■ *JI d Chthery ns other than real aboriginal 
fouiiriYtnm D;i : s \ ch * fta ' nfl > w h<»Ei the Vedic immigrant^d 
in ti dislodge fcwn their numerous strongholds 

in the country. As however they were being ousted ShS 
step* their forts would naturally pass into Aryan hands ^nil 
become Aryan baronial strongholds, whence the ‘ nathas *' and 

■ Th '£saHiwiS^ST-T 8 

5 ^nir N, » ^ d«aoa (Roth: St. 

Vide '?• = ^ ” T - 5 * “* 

146i SBK. 46 T^) 5 *" **** D ' f *‘ *■* * WhlenbHg : 'Rr. -Often, |, 
V.H, It, 356 . '■ 

ttr. I, 51. fij VI, 20 . 7 . 

"'"A 1 S', 1 ™; “• if . 1 *■ ,T - »•«. ”■«.». s. in 

If. M'&iVV’jy’bflV 90 14. vr 4, 5 

For ntui i u Tide V I., I, 356^58 * ’ *' 14 ' V1, 26f S - 

Rv IS™ ! l ' X V ’ *■ v h 2 *. 5 

s "*• ”• * 

* Al fSESFtot&r 1 Ah ** 142149 <*■ ’«**-****■•« 
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cases a whole Han or band of Aryans instead of mighty chief i 
may have overpowered and entered into possession of some 
minor Da*a stronghold, and then made it the basis of their 
* grama * settlement. On the whole the view of Zimmer, and 
others after him , 1 that Vedk India knew of nothing more 
solid and complex than the hamlet, like the early Germans 
and Slavs who had no castle-struct urea and town-life, is an 
extreme one; for it is now being realised more and more as* a 
basic fact that the Vedic Indians, like the Iramans, Hellenes 
and Italians, were superimposed upon an earlier riviliiation, f 
in all probability of the same typo (and maybe of cognate 
origins) as in the other three cases, and were similarly affected 
as regards religion* arts and crafts , 1 The Germanic parallels 
therefore should not be carried too far/ Them it becomes quite 
reasonable to find in 1 prthv*/® 1 nrvi/ 5, h ftutabhuji/* 
b irimnniayi / 7 or " ayasi ra b purs/ or the mnsrive. extensive, 
h n nd red-walled * stone-built, or iron-protected furt*< vivid 
dc^riptiotis of new and wonderful risings the Veche hpioes 
actus My saw; and the rather forced c* pits nations discovering in 
them mysteries of myths and fancies of metaphor become un¬ 
necessary. The main difference, originally, between the Disa 
and the Aryan 1 purs * must hove Inin in the material* used 
(which depended pn-the nature of the country they were 
familiar with), large sections of the former being acquainted 
with the VindhySn and Central Indian granites 1 and metel 
ores/* the latter with timber-work mainly. But adaptations 
from one another seem to have occurred quite early - Siisnn* 
apparently a IHsa enemy, used 1 put carifgu/ * or small 

1 SunimeriMd in Y.I., I, 53B—540. 

s tEvtcnrivc romai!^ of that eorlwr Indian CLTiliiiLi/Mi (elf. 3.000 

2.000 B.C.J hare vi-ry rreCntlj betn discovered in the Panjlb 
and Sindh. Mmy of the suggestion? and infferafleea in thu work, 
brad upon literary evidence chiefly, wail be found to h* remark¬ 
ably corroborated by the*® arcbasdugaeal disrarerica. Theta also 
make it almost certain that tin' W, Amalie or Minoan d rilaiaiioru 
had much iai common with that earliest Indian civil tut ion which 
was theft 1 source both racially and cidtnrally. Thai field of Inw- 
tagotLo® promises to be must fruitful for Puripic scholars. and 
epagraphiati.) 

3- Thin it if dLemonslruble from tradittonal ucODnh that Vedte Britt- 
maoism it sell was crigmally doCi-A ryan fcf, Fargater; AlKT)- 

* Tftero ii realty rery little of common condtiEom. 

5 Rv. I, 16B, 2. 

b Rv f, 166, 8; VLT. IS T 14, 

* Rv IV, 30, 20. 

6 Rv I, 58 ? 8; II, tO, 18; 20, Sj IV, 27. 1; VII, 3, T; 15. 4 ; S3, l; 

X, 101 r 8 (cf. Muir. Sana. T, STBfl.J- 

6 Cf. n. IS. p. 18; jthe Iliill-trdCtn referred It* would appear U> l*r 

mainly Vindbyin T if the traditkms regarding the distribution o! 
pre-Alla met are taken along wttb it j w also according in these 
l rad i Unfit the AUai came tlir. Ugh North H imp Lay! n regions into 
the plains- just below r an area stall famout for limber eri and 
architecture!. 

W Iron and copper smelling by using surface, real is almc-it a pre^ 
historic acKitremeut of "the DrividoXoiiriflo race* of nUE. 
Deccan, 
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moveable forts , 1 evidently constructed of timber ; it could only 
have been either erected on trucks with four or more wheels 3 
to be drawn by horses or elephants, or composed of adjusted 
parts easily disu unit led or put together, a sort of 

' camp-tower 13 ; so also the Aryans had their * pisya ’ 

or stone-bulwarks* but the use of this word to denote 
also the stone »labs for pressing * sotea / 6 shows that 
such defences were a later acquisition. 1 Debit 1 a defensive 
construction of some sort , 6 is used specially of non- 

Aryan defences, though not invariably* it might mean 

either hasty defences thrown up against an enemy, or 
more permanent earthworks and dykes, or rubble rampart and 
trench going together,—which last is the moat suitable sense. 
It k likely that these 1 debit* 1 are the ‘ iSaradi * 7 or 4 autumnal 1 
forts ascribed apparently to the Dasa^_; these may have been 
more or less temporary earthworks, ramparts or trenches, 
constructed every autumn to meet fresh campaigns of the 
Aryans?; but in the course of time 1 debts * found to be of 
strategical service would come to be permanently used.** 

I Hv. VIII, 1 T 2^4 {cf, Htlkbraodi : Ved. Mydi. l f 300 n.j 3, 289 n> 

3 Like the later 1 ralhoa/ e.g- u ttprtsenttd ai Koijirak- Cf. 
temporary residence*. like 1 rath**/ built tor kings in fiijasuya 
sacrificial art*,—in .Mbh T 

3 Use eoutractiDn may have b w.i ^ig^etcd by the 1 ntb^HnAu B i n 

rammun U3f in the Vedic arp, which were moTcabU stands for 
dariolj, probably drawn by bon** ( + raiba-vihana^iilias into 
the battle-field, where the chariots were then used in action. 
With this may be compared the many-wheeled standi used in 
iht same way even in the prr*cm diy for the 1 divide h * ratbu 1 ; 
thew “rath™* on Eland* indirai-e what the “pur r must 

have l*>eu like. This makes it probable that the references to 
m^re than A wheeli [Or ft chariot Hire uOL mythical in every CMC. 
Thus something like a many-wheeled 'pur cerium * aeema to 
have been thought of in Av, X, 2 r where the 1 pur 1 of 

1 Brahman " h dfOtribed as 6-wheeled and 9-doored. For 
' ralha-vahar.a/ vide :—Rv. VI, 75. 8; Av. Ill, 17, 3; Tailt, 
Swp T IV P 2 , 5, 5 = Kitb. gaqi. XVI, IWMait. Sum. II, 7, 
12 Virf. Db_ Sdt. n, 34 p 56, Ct also. Ka|b Sam. XXI P 10; 
Tailt. Bra. I fc l fl t 6 : &a| Rr*. V. 4. 3. 2Sff. For " ralha- 
Vihana-v*hn/ wide 1 Tliti. Sam. I. 8 h 00, 1; Tailt. BrA. 
IiH.4,S ? KSih. Sam. XV, 9 ; Mast Sam IT. 2, I. 

4 jj v I 56 6 

a T?v. TX fc td. 2 MacdoneU: J.H.A.R 1063, 457—458), 

b Ft v. VT ? 4? P 2; VII. 6, 5 (c(, Schrader; Pr*b. Ant. 544; Zimmers 
Alt. Let. 1431. 

7 Rv, T, 131. 4; 174. 2: VI. SO 10. 

* Rv I, 105. 3 : III. 12. 6; IV, 32 10 

* It may be possible to rotinect 1 dehl 1 with f dib/ to smear or 

piojtrr. and Shum to take it is a mud. wait; hut it ii nottworthf 
that H dt^Sihi p 1 d|d)ib/ 1 dob 1 nr 1 da/ are quit* common p3ace 
name* in Brnitn1 H Hibir and ChD|anarpur fngfcan where indium ui 
non-Aryan eli-menH M6 often ctrarly traceable J, hare a similar 
imp! seal ion of trench and Funpartf, or a defensible area of high 
"tffljed it round frf, i he K vern. eapr, * d,*h paeji,' to get * wound 
like + ditch and wall *). Probably the ancient place-tiahif 
* Vi deb a t°iifbal * in to be traced from n * deM h fort; cf, * dill 1 
\n * VK-dila, 1 * Vai iiAl 1 or *Yi -illt/ in the same region, 

l* Thai (firing ti» to place-names with * dshl 1 or its cognate wcrdi 
(and possibly ercu with 1 pur *). 
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A utunm in flee d lias always been the rradihotiul seaman tor 
military ventures in India, when the rains eea^ and the 
country become* fit for marches, and the tradition 
probably goes back to pre-Aryan experience; H is 
difficult to see the point of the usual explanation 1 that these 
structures were intended to afford shelter from the 1 autumnal 
inundations 1 and were therefore of the nature of dykes . 2 On 
the other hand the 1 purs’ which might, like fort Patham* 
be *aved by rain-storms from being set on fire , 3 or in the siege 
of which "fire was used/ or og&m, whkfi were full of 
kine ( L gonmti ’)/ were evidently timber-built and diaracteris- 
tkally Aryan . 6 The.Vedic 1 gornati purs 1 are the prototypes 
(or paiatypes) of the Epic - go-gfhas/ or fortified, extensive, 
oowstallsj the scenes of many knightly ventures,—and 
poedbly the 1 go-puras 1 of later architecture 7 are to be traced 
to this origin. The 1 goniatl purg * must have originally been 

S rotected merely by earthen ramparts, with timber palisade and 
itch. In some cases the palisade of an Aryan 1 pur ' may have 
been only a itedge of thorn or a row of stake*® fixed vertically 
and horizontally/ serving to make the approach difficult for 
enemies: the Ttgvedie + dnrga ' w may have primarily meant 
some such ’ pur/ with thorn-hedge, stakes and ditches as 
hindrances to approach, but t-Iie meaning of a regular fort or 
stronghold may suit She passages equally well * 11 1 Yapna/ so 
frequent later on, occurs in the Av, in the sense of rampart , 12 

i E.g + in v.l. 

2 For, firstly, no flood* usually occur ita the autumn; secondly, thew 
floods are not fosmidable in Madhyadfck. 

5 Hv. I p 112. T 
* R?, vn, Si X 

5 Av, vra, 6 , £ 5 . 

fr Ok the Epiq (BJiftrnUn) * ge-gxhai/ and its arrangemc nta tor the 
cal tie of the Bharat* clan |fo Ait. Bra.; fid* ante-). 

T The iwditko of iha * dlvifio hullwith later * gv-purai 1 may not 

t>e acci dr Cl E -i I - 

a €L Ht, X, 101, B (Zimmer: AIL Lcb. 143-145); also ftv, VIII, 
53, 5 (Both ; Z. B. M.G., 43, 109}. 

9 This earlier fencing \% reprinted in the UtCtf 1 ^ila-prolecled 1 

cities known to (be l/pani^d*, and m the nm^iva Mauryan 

timber^! isadrs and stone ruling*. 

10 Rv. V , 34, 7: VIX 5 2S t 2. 

ll In Re. X r B5, 32=Av. XIV, 1, 64, 1 dttrga * (difficult of approach 

and reached o? passed by 1 su^a* ways j ii used in a manner 
that indicate*; acquaintanco with campaigns amidst hill torts. 
Ancient place-names with 'dnrga' (“durg' or ’drag") are 
found chicly in Central India and S. W- Dm in. and these -ire 
of strong rock-fortrcises? ibis might throw some light on the 
type of forts meant by the Vedio * durga,’ Probably the 
epithets 1 dbrgaha ’ (unapproachable) and 1 giriksit 1 (roclc-render 
W rock'dweller) given to M&ndbatr other priafpi of bU 
line} refer to «H3A forti, ip. u aew to Fur. tradition, Ftirakutsa 
and his brothers etc., are connected with Drccin expedUiona, 
and Mindhat^ also came into close contact with the 3. W. 
Yadavaa etc. (cf. also the Iltfvaku kingdom in the Narmadi 
region, and tlw place-name Mind hit i * . -me. Milliwatt). 

LZ Av. VII, 71 f 1 (Whitneys Tims. Av. 435 436). 
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but the readiug is somewhal doubifnl; while the equally 
familiar 1 firiikaru 1 occurs only in the Sutras/ and is used to 
denote a walled mound supporting either a platform and gallery 
for spectators, or a palace V praslula 

' Pur * and K pura * in \ cdk literature are probably not 
identical, as they are usually taken to be. 4 Pura p _ in 
‘ tripuiii 2 and 1 mahapura/ occurring in the Yv, SaipMtls 
and Btahmanas* in evidently somet-hjog much bigger ■ the 
reference is to cities with three 1 purs * or three rows of forti¬ 
fications and to great fortified cities, rather than to an ordinary 
* pur 1 or fort with three concentric walls* and to a big fort 
only,* This form ' pura/ again, occur# from the time of the 
Yv- onwards t when capital cities like Kamplla, had become 
familiar to brahmaps; it h probable* however* that we liave 
this form earlier still ill the Bv., in the proper names 
Puruifidhi ' and “ V tmiya/ 5 which* like the name ' Nagariu 1 
in the Bribmanas^ may Indirectly point to the existence of 
tiUch 1 puras ' or cities 7 in the earlier period. On the ground 


i 


■ 

s 

i 


i 
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SiuLJi, Siit, XV l t IS, 14. {These rI^gq may however vti\y 
indicate tIso gradually growing fonuhanty u| brahma^H a* a 
whole with a pn>»ikQtt chart and! city iifej— which was 
■Nearly * hit Vidic fe&tsirc}- 

Tain. Sam, VI, % 3; KA\h. Bam* XXlY, 10- etc, git Bid, VI* 
3 f 3, 2S; Ait. Bra, II h 11; Km?. Efa. {in Ind* Stud- 2. 310). 

Tatll Saip. \% 2, * 1; Kn|h. Sain, XXIV, 10 ; Malt. Sup- ID* 
a. 1: Ail Bi-a. 1, 23. 2; Dop. Br5, II, 2/ 7. 

‘Tripura* h ictoylly the anna of a X, W, Deccan city in Par. 
tradil loo ■ h ii * (Jatpura 1 in t>i& tamo region : both Y^nnected 
wLlh much fighting and romantic ta]e* regarding tbe YidftVt^ 
and ilieir hostile neighbour!, |cf* f Daia pnra/ alt© in the same 
region.). 

Bv. I, 116, 13; VI. 63, 9; j 1 pnramdiki 1 OMTLrs. in other »n*M in 
Av. XIV, SO; Hv, I n 134„ i, Tajik VH, 5, 1&; etc.; vid* 

infra,). 

Ait, Rr.S. y, 30; Jaim. Upjn. Bri, 111, 40. 2- 

' PurojTidhL T is eiptamcd by Siy&na, u 1 of great- dhf k ( !), and be 
takei ■ tadhrimaiT * a# a proper namo {which is unlikely); si 
a prioress it referred to F 'para* lei / par&ipdhk ' may appro 
prialely be taken I© mean 'city"* m- hIbq with “ pnra' jn 
- puraya/ the name of a feiag [who pVf:i away 3ltrrse«, slavpi, 
earn, and * pak™/ or fokick-bnilt hnnaes)- Proper name* wftlt 
1 porn" are not nncomnson In Uic Pur. dynastic 3 ints. For the 

form 1 porarpdhi/ cf. thf later 1 pnmpdhrt 1 ' Pararndbi' fleem* 
have mrarifc- M raiding within & 1 jwa" or krtified capilal.’ F 
f-k o nobtctfOdkan Or prmet* , lUch ns ' Yadhrim&U 1 WA 1 ; fr,f 
tbaa nort Of dealgnaLi^n cf. ■ f^ubhadra KutipilnTu.ini F of Yv. 
and *^Lsbhadra DvarakiVvi^Ini * of (ho Kpic. Koilh IranalatOH 
* pnraTudhi' in Tailk Sam, VH. 5, 18. by ' pndlElo ^nu'; 
l.ut at the prayw thorn U for 1 this km-HiVm,' whrrn ihr- hkith 
or ri r-rmce, a n archer, a hffo, n < rnlhl b imd a * wbbeya 1 
youth, U a].wi He^irrd,—* pm .utkJIh ' in thi$ group mult ret- 
respond to a 5aldieya a and mean what was later called 

nigmrLka S ef. Rv 134, 3. where a 1 ptiramdhi a maiden 
u awakened at niffht % her inyer’e visit. In the Av. (XlV h 
li ^ 50 wbl!r<! f a Pnramdhi 1 14 invoked in the lmmi*. n > rrle.r. 

■tTfaHTtl.? i, prrJlfie .v t ™ an 1 _ m ' Rh l rtlitl bat it II men 
„ th *i H mtin* thcT, the pminiifttt frBUl« deily ,< 11, e 

., Pfl ?L’. * wI “ "r h 0*“ of ili,- Mi.gaJbaij ca pit a i in 

the Epprl A fertility fp>ddN«. " 
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of the late occurrence of ' mgera p it lias, been held that city- 
life was not developed in Vedie period, and that possibly there 
were no towns/ 1 But 1 nagar-i/ city, occurs definitely in an 
Xr&nyaka, z which means a good deal, as it implies tbit the 
fame of the 1 nagara' was wide and longstanding enough to 
liave awakened interest even among the brahmans in the 

* arapjae ; then again, it h glide clear from the occurrence of 
1 Nagariu/* resident of a 1 rnganv ’ or capital city, m a proper 
name, and of ' K&u&Smbeya * (native of Kansambi citjO as an 
epithet, 5 that cities were in existence in the earlier Brahmana 
period, But at this point we lose sight of the d nagara/ At 
the same time, from the Briihmanaa backwards up to the Tv, 
Saiiihitas t we find & substitute, the K pura, lft while we also 
get well-known names of cities for the period. 1 Going further 
back, the city is no longer to be distinguished as such* but 
still there is the H pur/ F durga/ end other cognate settlements 
involving many different structural types and grades. The 
inevitable conclusion is that the 1 pur 1 is the prototype,* the 
J pura f is the developed city, and the 1 nagaru 1 is the full- 
fledged capital city. It is to be noted that the sense of any 
ordinary town for * nagara * is quite a modern one; even in 
classical literature 4 nagont* always stands for the imperial 
capital, at any rate one claiming such status or traditions. 
Tliis makes it quite probable that the first occurrence of 

* nagara 11 iu the Brahma no and Aragyaku age does not mean 
the first coming into existence of towns, but simply marks a 
stage in the history of Indian cities? and of the struggle for 
overlordship among the principalities and peoples of Northern 
India following Vedie settlement, the principal 1 pura T of the 
paramount tribe or state being designated L nagara/ like 

* naga 1 or rocks, 13 by way of pre-eminence in strength, 
or probably by way of reference to its stone Wiills or 
towers* The references iu lire Upaui^ads to 11- or Ebgated 

t Vide Y.L. I* 536-540, 

2 Tiiii, A™?. I, II, 38; 31, 4. 

S Cf- tho Lrahlnipiical noh'oa yf Aywlhyi 4_, a ' atim*,' 

4 Xid* Ante. * 

s ftat r Bri xn, 2 t 2, 13; Gap, Bri. I t 2. 24. 

A Vidfi -int-p. 

7 Eg. Kimpila, AsamlivauL; V.rsnivati (A*. IV, 1, I), or Kauiimb] 
AhOTP, 

B Also a wiijEr d*sa, 'pun* mimed iu tlio time of Brli and 
Ujwii,» also; o.g, Tsitt. Bri. I. 7 f 7, ft; Ait Bra. I, 23 j II, 
11; Sat, Bri. III. 4, 4, 3; VI, 3, 3. 25; XI, I, 1. 23; diind. 
Upan. VHI + 5 + 3; *lc T 

t Corap mn the account, givtn in Mirk, Pdr. ) of the- 

dcTrlopinent of civilization. Heir the 1 par a ‘ (big far lifted 
tmrii) ia regarded aj succeeding * fifftlttfiCt 1 jti time, add 
preceding the royal capital * nigarfl.' 

18 Capital cities and royal te.gn dcscr. of rndrApr«.fha} ipt 

m^wav* compared to rocki ami pcil* in the Epic. 
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r ^ tealB 1 a appropriateness. in the compari- 
*?Vf P * Ud /‘ n u d rt .™S bodies* of the individual \md 
•. '-Wponite tribe; it becomes unnecessary to see in such 
pnr as mere fom, and then t0 hold that 9 or lT gateways 
are fanciful, their number depending on the nature of the tody 
ti ^}l j“ Ltsnpared ; »□ doubt only one gate in a city is men. 
tioned in a Bra him pa ,3 but u comparison with 1), or floated 

mnff tkS* hardi r h ? Ve °^ urrfld t° P«ple who had never wen 

f t t0 a n \ y : lhe} I" 3 -'' not have F«ise1j 

- or IJ gates, but any other number, sav 8 or 12 which m 
»he earliest references to town plans, e.g ‘ 
m the ManaMira, Megaethenes, nr actual remains —while they 
are all subsequent to the period in question,—all point to the 
jmmber of gate way® Ireiug 4, 8, or multiples of 4 even op to 

-The capital city, ’ pura ' or 1 naeara 1 must have belonged 
to pome ting or ailing family; and we should expect to find 
hu/ n ff f l[ enceH l ° tiie sjjeciaf edifices con netted with them- 
m thl ^ a US r 0l ! B ^ ^ lh€r general tmd meagre, until we com* 

^ rioti ^ is not that court and"Jy 
hie did not exist in the Vedic age, while it did in the 

Bt MS he ih a “P^S&r “W* 1 ** 1 ** due to the fact that ? the 
, 0 f t h * r prtestly literature had much Jess to do with court 

f t e|W * r* the Cu 2 S 75 S 

i. Lome to special sections of the Yv. Samhitas 7 which 

SS ‘°TL b zr&z ' h ?' ss r ?aI ;««• Ss^SE! 

>■»“- ■■ • •*» w 3 at 

. w&sissfip* ■** * b,,: ** ■* 

« f?; h y S1 

f r^°Li^ t* f d a >** n,— 

. multiples of 4. S4tcJ 01 81,0 4 or 

S ^ numb<T t°r Piiilipnlra- 4 Mt „ „ 

(o the Ttry Uleimt Indiw j,Un 'of £!^^j F 9 8 
cardinal direetwm : U( | t hij L running in 

coold be emMJiified id multiples" k ia toinilBui »p which 

t The onb- «™wm, of canted bcin^ b «io w *t at ftl 

s* 55. ww&Mt Srr£ 3 ?S * 

Kuru^iflcit’ COllUel "i!h C flouf^hi“ 

Atendirent iuid ?■“»■ Kim P ij rt .4 

; if „*■ SV 8115 ^ ‘" M - 

- b, TIn'5‘*4", i !*|“%4 i 

Vir. 5 U| 5| 731 ®* ,lt -! "•Mine 
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added on the qualification of being protected by a palit^de or 
wall 1 ; and in the Rv. itself we find a ’ harmyesthali print* 
standing probably on the roof, or rather the balcony, of h)£ 
ralncfp 2 just a* any later Indian king would do to plea&ehis 
people When the Av. thinks of a residence for Vama. it is 
a ' harnna.' 3 The specialized structure of * prasada as how¬ 
ever, explicitly referred to rather late in the post-Veclic 
literature. 4 But it is dearly indicated in the earlier occur¬ 
rence of 1 ekavesman," the towering prominent abode ut the 
lfjn C as contrasted with the numerous houses of the people. 

A quadrangular style of palace-structure (comparable with 
the old town-plan of 4 roads and gateways or multiples of them J 
is known as a main primary type in the Burayas (which appear 
to have got their technical information in common with the 
■ Siipa-sastraa ' from some earlier special treatise, and whose 
compilers, the tsiitas, were abo specialist builders to kings) 
and this is termed * vairaja.' 7 it is perhaps pertinent to see 
in 1 vairaja * a reference to the .sort of ’ harmyas or residences! 
me early Vedio diiefe raised for themselves on attainment of 
' luirajya ' or pantinountcy of some sort; ' viraj is a royal 
title m the Kv. and Av. T H and is well recognized in Burantc 
tradition; but in Ait. Bra. it is said at that time to have been 
used in U tiara-. Kuril and Uttara-Mudra only*, hence, either the 
' vairaja * type uf palace-construction {known to the Turinas* 
was introduced into Indian Midlands (in the Sth century B.C.1 
from these Himalayan regions (whence the model form of 
Sa nskr it speech also was derived in that age), or the style 


i Rv. VII, 65, 6. 

3 Rv, VU, 56, 16 (G.iitiw i Ved. Stud. % 27S, n. 2; Alt- l*b- MO). 

3 Av. XVTO, 4, 56. , 

* Adbhut. Bri. i« Iwt. Stud. 1. Ht* ‘ &****' ‘ ,,d ' pt "' U 
filing on it i 5lnkb. Sr. Sul XVL, IB, M. 

$ Sot. Bra., I, 3, Z, M. 

t Thun die cliiei architect id !•»**!» n J I th ? **’£?} ‘ 

Paartmk* Sul* (Mbh.)- It F niUbly Hint P«l«« 

totbitKluns wd forlificalioiu were pre-cmiiwnlly * JI BE idh*a 
il«nkpm«iitv 

1 Gar, Far. XLVTI, 19«. (ft 

e For ret*. Tid* V-I., II, 3CW. ...... 

Ait, Bra- vnr, ij Ji tw. 

« kingdom*, l5Mi?6A53Sr l “ K*™ 

gshsS-^&^L^'" riri j? 

^£e d*™*ttal ihey h-d d«y*.t 
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7? *7? andent even after lh e passing 8 ,, T 

of Wit -ships of the early A'edlc and Epic period. 

Some details regarding the Yedic Engs' palace occur 
incidentaiTr tn connection with the court ceremonial of 

Dur f- tJlia th * ‘ mtos-havia * rite wa.s performed 
fit the boo^ of the King's ‘ Rstains.'-eometMng like a 
cabinet o % s Friends, including the chief Queen and the 
Household Officers, .These Ratnina’ houses must have been 

ZZ t0 lbe Kin *'• P 3 ^ **mg in the 

: “* tbe houses of the 

j , ™ h T’ T f vat5 '‘. aml ‘ P^W,' indicate 

! f e ,°f a °™p'M paliite of the harem tw* It ie 

detdls^oMl 1 ^rv-'ki.S* 168 ® pati * tT,| i“ rs !ire borne out bv the 
S £ tbe ^^bhfiratan court, traditionally assigned Ic 

2Shfc(SSB r,0d *i tlKS Ration ■ of £ Yv. 

?' ** **"■* ■ ‘ Ksattr ■ at the royal court 

„h fill, the data pa the names that of 1 antdjpuradhyakM • 
nr h 3 rem-supenntended t ' (which mieht h* j, *, - 

0/ I fir- T.- -4 a [ ^ iTl r 1,16 " lll<Lr attwimriv* toclions 

wilh aEsietnutB calfod^ l£|£trr '«** 

King's gifts etc. * Her, B r ** he the 

functions of’the K^att^ an™ the ehbmSt >BlltB a " to tbe 
Thus it may reasonably u£££S7£ t "V*** 
in the meagre referoncea of the - Ja " bat ls hinted at 
full i„ Ih^nElSnil ^ * ° n! > ^ven in 

cldctly those details re r o vai noteworthy that 

■ 2SS£ ’11:7^ ^ VkJ v- *> >• 

iNtfitiOH aiso, Cf. Viyu. 57, l^tiMlIy lhe Hunt ja 

H §j?a?33^ 

u ih* Hnu , ' «/** “«* Bfld »bW *«,* 

™ nti <* «* chl,f aB j |!^L.\ VI ) b tl,a «**»*• Wtsblidl- 

A*,*: ^ ^ ^ 

^ J d<! driMla. of W f». i,V,f. [ ai . t( ,' .' f ‘ C 

R ; - ^ rto; tl»t ef °t.4 ii], n r«r.- ]» 

4 '*J* w XXX, U) 13. R ' " Yv - ‘■wHy Bri.i. 


1 fe r a!e keept-r, 

“* ®" ■* Jfl eo J!?,iS ^ *«. *t 
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acquainted; thus, again, J a came juyu-Parikaite' a eapilal ie 
called by tbe general opiihci of 1 Seandlvant ' Cposseting the 
throne ', 1 instead of the famous Hastinupura, showing that 
these brahmans were usually shown into a ‘ throne -room or 
audience-bull of the King, and that was all that they saw of 
the court; the other things striking them being, the awful 
1 gate-keeper ' with his staff, the royal disburser of gifts which 
they appreciated, and the 1 bare in-superintendent ‘ who con¬ 
veyed to them reverence anil presents from the court ladies . 2 

One of the King’s ’ council ‘ of ‘ Katnius ’ was a 
‘ Grimaijl ’ which [jost was the highest ambition of the pros¬ 
perous 1 Yaisyas ,J ; lie may have been elected or nominated 
from tile many 1 grumanTs 1 of the state* 4 This makes it 
quite possible that through these selected and aspiring 
1 grimapLs ’ imitations of the royal court, and its style and 
structures spread into their respective " griniaa and ' malia- 
griimns' s (the bigger villages or townships)-* Titus a 
‘grama' also hud its 1 sfthhi,’ T where the ' grimja-vldin ’ 
held court ; some 1 gramas " may also have had ‘ purs,' 0 where 
the ‘ pur-pati,’ a ‘ natha' or ' ihhya/ would play the king. 

Apart from these, the ‘ grim as * must have had other 
constructive activities (imlividual or joint), of maintaining 


Ail Rri. vm, 21 ; s»t. Ui'l. Kill, 6, 4 , 2; cf. Sinih. Sr- But. 

XVI, 9, 1* 

Tliew pom La are tepMy illciEBitrikturd in all tn di t ki ciJ it-orsM 

resJudirtg the connection» bctwwti brainna^a m 
court*. 

Till*. Sam. II. S r 4* 4; Mail. Sup* U 6. 5; cf- W*ber r Lid Stud. 
M3, 2L\ ik 2\ *Uo fot. Bri V. 3 r L, 5 F<* wtaiflcc* to ihs 

pwt of 1 gramici p ip Yv. p Av, and Urn, vide t«I, f l> 

247, n„ !l5 28 and 31- 

It is however possible lint the ' srSnu.yi' b lb* ’ Mja d 

the capitol dlv "; if Avodhyi could l« ejfcd . Iiram*. » 
City official also could t* called ft ' gremarjl lij retired r5» 
knowing no Ittleri 

JaLm. Upam Btn, ID, 13, 4 r 

Hie idea of introducing ttyka of the capital city into other io*"* 
and villa ecu is quite ancient, beinff referred to in the y*t 4 hi. 
^ra aa itttq ttf the primary nwtm °I mtlrttpaiiiin 
1 (jasthh F (ft matdi *ftrllcr iwtitatko]. 

AI«j 1 isimiti * and 1 amantra^ft : p vide ante- 

The Mfient Kifttriys Wilds !•*. » Fftbo) im the Pur mental 
1 primfi-dsirtia'i " as tin necessary or duappeatm# under ft 
ideal king; these would tlm* a«m to hire l«n ioitielnin|| m* 
1 adn<lt*rin* castles* 
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etc.). (7) ' Ija V which mnat be fine clay or unbaked bricky 
rather than 1 reed work used to finish off the walls, or 
flow or basement. (8) Several side-rooms with a central halt 3 
(as indicated by ‘ pakfjis,* 1 wings, ,J ‘ agnisak,’ the hall uf 


i 


t 

i 


With tbii ’it*,' ef. the tauten i vern. f-jrms * lit 1 (W Bcno I 

‘f ’ <8- *"<1 Xiilir - 1(4*4 ■ (S. BiJ*r',Sd Cb,’ 

Angpnr). Thu 1 1 | Originally mrint 1 day.' i.n aftuwn by the 

«]>hm>on, • killci i t ' aaA • Mkki lt - , J - p4kv , -i, ^ a; 

tjrtn c;«| or 1 Si'la ’ lusd of fima river clay, tuilabia for bflt'lu. 
Cnborat bricks and tudl day era itiU ttwd In finish and line 
Mw r«#d-wa]Ji «r Willie. " Il» 1 Hears in only another nu»» 
3.* Fn both the Av. pottages, ' iu 1 = clay (or 
tl " ! f k * d in rx. 31 adtt belter ih.it The q,Ja] twLtLx 
Df bl , l| ™ h * «ed.; in VI, 14, 3, it would mr.„ the 
W iilt billed away ««ry year. a „d in tbn nlhft- patuue it 
7 l ™ eal1 chy-piasierifitr <>r * kaflea-ii ‘-faetpp, which 1 had 
ro o^nnunttrd vhi It the iJonri were i*k*n r.ft ict Eh* 

- ,r - ih * T P B 111 Sfit - «■ 24). Ii if, * V id«u 

5 ,A ' tUh St. eLc.) lifts bffji Mr:sitriii«d int-i " i^laka 1 

liY latlogf ; tht r.ripnal word mmi to hay* been Qrf ^nrtn. 

wnlt an F Of I ifl&c*iALtd w iLli fhc f h the relic it which may ha 

jd ' tty] 1 nml 1 M\l& 4 (and pla<> mimrs IiJo 4 TlU ? tTlyn^ i 

SstlW/J 0 W *■ * in Tamn ,b'fi* idld. 

* ^ t n proibDtuifcd 'tTh 1 mi‘Ma |o ^dFrardijr 

■ »" d “W ' ija-van 1 (with which rf. 

ab<wf, ills plsw nsmr, (south U. P.f a[i d ' fHivJi * 

(TravuieHd, * ndl Timil - ir|am" =*iie. house) mMrt - clod of 

frnglltll tf ; cl. the CUTIdUa qy^iion in Br^ X 5 

1. 5, .j to the (W| Jorm 'i,tak*,' Bn j iu fuiri/til .^* 0 ,: 

Ik! /T " lhs 0 *V nti Dravidian forn, ■ 1 (or 

tb* bkp r ~tb* ending r*prwniia g th* Tinv mffi* ‘valtS'K The 
flm of d»T Mid brick, the™for* would Kem la hnvo L. , 
DravLduin r*itur* (of the Oanertic count tv i early ihtrodurtd 

I?- # y * 4ic: ’* hv tlie runout 

AlUrviredie mnycalnin of ! he dwelling.hnu'r a.i'*Idi‘ In [Ils 

Hluil (Av, XIV. 2, 10|; (Jti. -Idi- 0 i Lrrf 

p-Iid. to 111# DraTldian fftjms mealting ilWfllinc bou« tracts of 

rsSuF'nt! f r d in tht 

LimpiUi l-= Kiinpi+illi}j f/ Mavtllal , tr ni 

*!""• i-SShisi- rf- -fwa. tirS ■v”i’- 

/S'* “Mi 'i i»> ii»ii -ia“ 1 “ 

. ■!Sr ,, s'bSiasv"“ - • tai '- •* 

T |5HF"nS'.', iHi’{f?^ I:' 

' n,i t fevr^’ h ^ <re chBr * ctHi(ic ° f ih * 

t.l. Ill* p^ta'i rif a 'iili 1 In s Kajfa. Sup, XXX. 5- Taitl R,- 
35 ,\ l tK * h * aide won w» probably th* ■ aiara : ' Ax ^V. 
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ihe fire-thar, 1 L havirdimtia* # the (KU-rilimh store-room, and 
1 patnlnfiiu sadtkika, + womens spartiuejiis ( + riie? and seat *) t 
and with a covered K venmdfth ' miming all around tlie bouse p * 
ut the four cornera of which were four t hick-re t pillars, 
proliftbiy of day and rubble, or bricks 5 ; altogether * 1 bfbae- 
chamlas ' 4 house, on a large scab and of ample proportion* r 
covered by a "many-winged '& roofing. The prominent of 
bamboo, wickerwork, straw* and various 1 ties J in the cm- 
*t ruction. and other peculiarities noted above * dearly point to 
the kiwcr Gangetic origin of this style J It is my remarkably 
that the Atharvaveda which describes it, ia preeminently a 
book of the Afigirasoa, who are definitely located in and asso¬ 
ciated with the very same lower Ganpetic provinces in Pnrinic 
tradition/ Thus the Av. style of housing if* Eaatern* 


Tbii equji hav* bc*n ihi MAtrA-l room (d. Ago* u embryo within 
the mmy wimped Ihhim), to diog«rt ot iff,—*nd kt*o tl* 

front room vlkb would be first mVered (u l» wn&mn by mmny 
incidtnt*! rffemwM*. e-t** i& lb* Epic*); it wn aIm the Vtdie 
■stEi»g■ room, from the ooDPtetioa of tbo GH->lt«r with th# wM.*, 
The 1 hftTfrdlMKfl* * would b* *itb#r th* nAfaioillg Mc+trttni, or 
one oJ tbn cdajltr ddo-roOini, when iht 1 fonu Ttltide' wttjd bt 
dragged ap utd hmittJ, 

At U**t tlou ih* fKrtil md b*ch h It k winged bow. 

Ttw 1 raemndfin * and 4 think pillkfi *re inimble from t|w Jr*fnpU&a 
in At. IX, 3. tit—“cmnl with + tre*‘ «d d*Hb*d 
ia 1 piEidi/ tht 'Bifctat 1 !■ Iflo a thMlrphaal with f«*4 h s 
htrr the FIeferenca ii rrhfmtfy to th* ttiplufii with hi fritupd 
tripping* wad ■lout thick *t log*, dwitfi clay-cmnd and cUy- 
hn#ds tfie ntflan hk*& h**n of liiabef, for hraw 

timber work Jjs iranp»tibE* with th* 1 i^mboo- p ityb? thni it 
h brtl*f to ink# thnn u rabbi* or T*w.brkk pitlm; th*y new* 
httiM? bteo the * upwnir*, 1 for thrt* along with the Rioting taunt 
and the w^ultanl anglM w^ald h# filled In bt Willi (TilUi w 
cUy). H that they wogld be u ndiM infu iahibl* as fw tMfk 
Ur thui tb*»* 1 Ire*’ inw* indqWUldent rcrWr-pitlMW, which, 
bcinit itnijtr the un» ibilrh |--<he ‘j Mf h wli 0 s* Wf7 

mrrt of th* hark ia lik* th* rides uf such » Irnl'*), iwcaisaniy 
implies th* ■ rriwodih ‘ border, * chmcwrirtw f**lor* of th* 

1 CbilldM ‘ bftf my he coin pared with 1 chaflii ilkHR.t, m pert Hei 
structural term, implying th* i<k*e at peoportinn, »«K o» 
measurement, which la «Ik> lln Nna of * cbudlt ’ a* ipplieit 


In prosody; beidti, as graiu and eat lie, u w*ll at men a« 
included within this ♦ bjhacchandiu * boo**. ' proptnkww ’ wnctfd 
•ait batter than • roof, 1 cl. al» th* * uiehuada* ‘ and othrr 
1 r hands* 1 brieka of V< alter eoutnsrtwp, 

% 4. 6, 8, or 10 - wi«|m* (implying aa many 1 twin* | 3 “■ 

diviaion of alcocturci ia Benifal according to roofing : d ™“, 

(a poor man 4 * honte) i * «n-C*ti (a thmjDg ¥llU|t*r * h™»i, 
and 'i(-c»la' (a big epen hall, naefi a* the milage »hha ), 

It’ u ia? nctrrni^^tri go to the Nllgiri f« Vedie tjp* 

of dwpltifie-hoaia w for the originals of fJ>( arthilociur* (cf- 

V,r„ I, 851). , , rt _ , . . .. 

Th# significance of thin point hat l«n alfl'1m#d m rtWil Bfher 
seetioni of thii dissertation- 

This mar he th* signilcanc* of th* * first homajs* to tb* great r 
of tha h»H * being paid from th* * pricy* 4 quart*! fA*. I 
3. SSI 
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(i,e. Deltaic} and Aiigiraea (brubinamc) ; but it may have 
been very early introduced into other jarta of N. India , 1 with 
the westward progress of the Aligirasas and other Eastern 
groups . 2 Accordingly, references to some of its features are 
not rare in other parts of the Vedic literature as well 3 


But this typo of dwelling-houses cannot have been the 
only one in the Vedic ages, end oilier varieties must hove 
developed according to regional conditions, etc. This is in¬ 
dicated by references to the use of materials other than the 
charMtcriatiffttly deltaic, for various structural purposes, e.g., 
of timber, burnt bricks, stone or metal; and by mentions of 
oilier pans of houses, not named or prominent in the sketch 
of the above type. Thus doors and pillars do not form a 
special feature in tine, but they arc very frequently referred 
to in Vedic literature, and lead to various figurative uses. 

JJ»r, Hie earlier and commoner word for door* has an 


1 


2 

3 


4 

5 


Aww dip g to Ctowi ^conutl (3sB.afl.tW, Hilt. <,[ Owig-fcicB-. 
mui. “****4t were import from tbt<f*iw*tic 

f up i “ v c " L| > m S Western region Ti-hii 

ta a vr™ ""7 f* Mlar l B -C- when it was regarded 

^ * tr!3 I? 1 The °t thim overbad and* mar-. 

Cbbal^Thii SiUl,bC ^-- t U \ C!lin ® ftnd “««■*** !□<*> 

Jnd,?fi,i„PK* !Wi , r ilh li “ JvffinU ? Iwtweeo Emit Indian and 
^^ Wm?"fl h<,0,e str vctow, end the fast that Fnnher 

<bcmj? “ ,a ) «* <OU nsed i n hou*- 

ttrftctcires id nunc parla of Benra!}. 

Vide Farmer* AIHT., p. Sign. 

“Tv tTSo' 'oteT^At'^" 1 ,d K 1 ” 1R *‘ T - 10 ‘ X > Mm Son,. 

VV.j? 1 (Rt, I. 180. a (Biol,.I }, ‘Sikva-J 

f Apart from A?. XIJI 4 F 8 F in) Taitt Sam v 2 d 5 s a 

"■* * il ii TI, r i V'iJ'. ll* : 

Lrirmtihi Eni>r« genera? term* not 

irt V above tjpc, ['C India 1 i T«U Sam VI 2 9 4- 

ft* Vh 20 ! b nri h a 

£L h J£fo*™- A v **' * **■ «d.* P »udA/ ^Sdo 

;jj ea. 0 ^,\ <5*. MTS'S. £“ Si «£,“ 

. Y 1 ^ 10 in STi Lllid- not A roc tAngular t : mtwr i>*j’ri*wnrLr 

5r fl^TrS ** fiih ' r 1 Sd 

T W 9 IU (ef thf jlytf At the painisrM t A 

P R^ } Vk* pf^Jtriy JrfloDff to this abOTfl 

Sr Vvitf V 6 ' 5 * : 115 < 14 ! rfl. 43, 8 ; IX. 5. 5+ Vii*. 
Sun. XXIX. 5) The ifoor-fiitingi indicated by ■ 

X It \ \ \* )w dv ; i j ra -|» d,,ilta ' C door 

,^l '{’Jj , !f „ 1 h BT# 14 the unit *ty]e, 

; r ^f ( 1 b* P’ B ‘ of “W-p*n: Siflkl,. 

rT^ d ,7 ^'; ^ n r 10 atracluroa: (of. 

;rra s :*^K"-»“ 

ItVo tc ten ' * * ilh a numb « ot ‘ iSCm’i 

xxx" ft- i,Jv W'fr T’ X !W- v *^ 

4J (iiavi dviral; «d Ail ’Br» Lw^k, *** ,n Av ' X B- 


Sam, XX1X H 
V door-ttrap" : 
bander 1 * Sat. 
whU# * argali 1 
Ari^i. H . 6) 

4 *T*ja 1 oCkfuitrucM 
fit 1 grtla 1 
FeT», fn 
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implied sense of the whole liouse , 1 and * dnrya ' (doorposts) p a 
+ duryona FJ md * dtiropa/* all signify the house itself; each 
irse iflan indication that much woh thought of the timber door¬ 
way, on which was probably lavished all the thill of the Vedic 
carpenter and caner + 5 1 Sbatnbha/ pillar (of limber) h 6 is 
often used figuratively; the somewhat later 1 shsmbha * was 
probably sometimes a brick or fsione one; 1 sthanu >a (the 
pit>minence of which is indicated in tbs u&& of 4 sahha- 
stbanu p ) and 1 sthuna ,p are other quite common and 
early names for pillars (of houses or other structures!* 
made of timber os well as other materials^; and the 
# aLbijQa-rdja ’ n must belong to a biggish complicated structure* 
Smaller timber pasts were 4 svartt p s^ and 1 yiipa used as 


1 ThtJ5 1 dtir-yn T (in maac. pL) =' belonging to the doer p or to iha 

hmiiE *: Ry. I> 91 f 19; X, 40, 12; Tailt. Sam, l t 6, 3, 1; Vij, 

iSani, l r 11, 

2 jin fern. pi.) " durva r = d we! li ng or doorposts ‘ Ry. IV. 1, 9, 13: 

2. 1 2* VIX r l r 11. 

5 Rv I, 174, 7; V. £9 h 10; 32, ft 

4 Bt* nr, i P iB; as, s ; ;v F 13 , 1 * v p 4 ; tic r At* vn P 17 . s s 

Vlj. Sira. XXXIII, 72, tte. 

5 For adch skilled &rt.[saiaB F of. ' fcakjRs'i * Rv. X p 06 r &• Av. XJX P 

49 f 3| cf. Rt. 1 ( 15I k 9? En p fiO F 2; 1 t T ^ r p : At. XII t % 33; 
also 1 ta 5 .tr 1 Rt. (vide V-T„ 1. 302). These Artiian* mold 
fnake d«oat(Kl And inlaid (pid) bow La like the it any night 
(Av. XIX, 49, 0), cr the loins [iht ' ^kin 1 Ihw| of rit]al| F 
and coald proddfV ' rinm snkflam * (iculplaml design* and 
f r i pwa T ] with their chi£*la p and bowls hid «uch rat vings in 
relief of mda F etc. (At. XII, 3, 33]- Cf- + priy* tartlul 
viaktl * of Rt. X. B6 r 5. r 

Th& ‘ tak$sEL& 1 are rnipcriibk in the Rv, but have bfrone low castm 
in the Roddhiatfc ftp* f*ee V.I.* IJ ( £66)- the best explanation 
would ho that ih«e TOOd-cim*n k * natnralEy rnDu^h amal¬ 
gamated with the Magadhan Indi^oou* ,J atone workers." (vide 
infix.), and though m a reuR the craft* wm* much improved 
e.g, hy rendering;* of WiKd-Wftrk in stone (m jn ihe Buddhistic 
period). the tmftMOm themidws rufT^rH In statu r 
b Rv. T, 34, 2; fVp 3* S; Hint it wti originally m liraber' pjllur if fh®wn 
by the Y*m. 1 hfrAfnhft 1 ^yerfaBj All entire F 1 i mnk; cf_ 
the 1 iflthi-fchiinvhi * (an amwigmifent for dnlrLtig W*LI- 

waEff], where * khamU 1 hu that seliw; (it U to b* mted 
that the hiCT monrilStlw trt alto Cfllld 'lath'fli e.e. 1 .fnrfcandhi 

ki U\h \)> 

I Ki^h. R*in. XXX, 9; XXXI, ly and often m 36imi- For the 

implicit bn nf brick nr ‘-tone mat^doT. cf. thi CU^ of 

* ih&m/ 1 thimba . 1 ai comp ted with " khambi . 1 
a Ry. X, 40, 13; At X. 4. I; XlV. S, 43; XIX. 49, 19; etc. 

9 Rv. ! 1 59. 1: V. 45, 2; 62, 7; VllI, 17, 14, At- XIV f 1, 63- S*t. 

Bra, XlV. 3. 3, 7; etc* 

18 %. 1 aTihithiina h or the fthuni on Uw ffrave (Rv, X. l9 r 13K 

which may have Wn of clay or hriclr. So ilm-i the 1 athugl- 
raja F mav ocna^ioTiallT have heed of brirks* elc. 

II jut. Sri. in; 3. 1> 11 fi I. 3. 

ta Hv. r. 92 F 5; 16 S f 9, Ill t B, 6 F etc; At. IV, 94, 4; XTI, l t 13; 

eft 

Rv, I, Sl F H. 

? 


13 
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ctoor-Frames, etc,, and * melbi V posts for palisades. Apart 
Irom ihe&e varieties, u?cd chiefly in bouse*, oilier pillar* of 
different uses are indicated by 1 jsAtctt '* (of limber as well 
ns stone) and 1 drnpada / 1 with which hUer may be compared 
' etiimbha 1 iMid 1 vanaapabi l| (a pole or pillar,, evidently a 
dre&scd and entire pine or 1 S&li 1 trunk). This great variety 
of names for pillars and pasts, and the importance of these 
and doors, shows that they were a marked feature of at least 
one other type of housebuilding. Thus, m compared with the 
* Deltaic/ there would seem to have existed a Middle- 
Himalayan (and submontane) at vie also, characterized by 
skilled, heavy and profuse timber-work: of which, again, the 
later and modern parallel h equally striking . 6 


To this timber architecture would naturally* belong the 
references to the n&e of metal* in house-construct ion, such a* 
the 1 ayahhiliuna V (copper, bronze or iron pillars) and 
' parigba's* (metal bolt?); and they must have been very wdU 
known and prominent features to be used early m proper 
names* There fe no improbability involved in this, as in the 
early Vedte age ' ay as ' was widely tia?d/ Q and smelting 11 and 
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Wili variant* K ™dy/ ■ interhp.' -dr nit^lii ' z—Av, VIII* $ r £0; 
XIV, 1, 40; Tailt SUfp. Vi, 2, ft, 4; Kith. £*(.. XXXV + 6| 
Ait. BnL l, 29. 22- &aE. fir*. ill, $ r 3, 21; Pafir, ISri, MU. 

17 i J* ,ra ’ l |r a b 10. 1;—for Use m palisade J, cf. Llv, 
VIII, 53 r 5, 

UiDHlIjr .VdtHlfij pu*E, or even pin [in ffc* and IlFi.s - 
vfcdfr V I., II, bat a stone pillar, id 1 Ypra^iftkn * s S*(_ 

Hr*. XIII, S, 4, t (rf. Ibid. IV, 3; 5, 15, ami acbuiLaLst on 
Kit tr. Fat XXI 3, 511. 

Ev I, 24, 13; IV r 52 21 ; Av. VI P 65. 3; 115, 2; XIX, 47, 2; 
Vija. Sim XX, 20; f-T Use u pit* lot victims find offniWft? 

Hv. I, 24, 13., sJid Av, XlX h 47+ 9 ftbvf, mid Av XIX, 
SO, 1 : XI, 84, 4 (-65. 3 ab«w!; iIh Rt, VU BA 5. 

A*. LX, 3. 11 j Tsitt. Skp VL 2. B/4. 

Thui Ibe rkb »md Wood-work tad timber alruftu™ of the lewrer 
hiUf and ik»pr9 of th* tWtbfcn HimlUyis (from KJUmir and 
Y&roQ'ii Hum to East™ ft Sc pi | p mni tfc* i13 bimni*n e pi aieli 
teg. Sliiharsflpar atid Other dint nets) bit* ,lJL ajaoa been 

1*2*5* of tlia«* part-., j€f + tU place bum : 

ka|h-fnBOi|y And ' Ki|b gqdim > 

iIpq t eicdlenea in nmU\ work Ls fqwd tide by aids with th*t in 
wOOfl'Wirffc Sn (he above r^ifin |cf. the welf-konYb irtu (14 
produrla in (hi* line fl r Nepal, Momdabad, tic L 
H T y ^2 7 8L f 

Chlad. 1 Upea/n, 34, a, 10 - 15 S (imj „ft*n l»ter). 

' Aj4»th0g* : Sat. Brl. XI, 4, S 17 (t)i« un, I^Im™ t® in 

.Re): ' Puight, : ■ kind's Dame in the Forinie 

griwnlogy tlidafn), *ttp N«. 42. 

In uttmi, ket;| w , npi, etc. (in Rt.J. 

1 I>li»4tA ' >mf!ter; 1 dhmitar,.' wncUiriK fnnuire : H». V. t|. fi* 

tmeiting : R?. IV, B, *7; (either hellon ; Rt. IX, U2. 2t 
imrltini> ore. (a'lman) ; Sat Bri VI, I. 3, S, 
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beaten 1 " aya^ are referred lo: the b a yah* th finals and 
“iyasl pur's would limn imply thu strengthening of timber pii* 
lara, palisades or walla, by copper or 6tedP*platicg and sundry 
metal fitting Thb would constitute a necessary earlier elago 
ot architecture to account for the elaborate gokUpkfed and 
inlaid timber-pillars of the fourth century Maury an palace. 

The first explicit mention of the tine of burnt brick* 
V j^kva p ) for structural purposes occur* rather late, in the 
Saiapathu 4 (Oth—7th cent, B.C.h but even there, Chis h pakva ! 
and the- * Utakii. 4 which ie used throughout, are taken as 
ideidic nl; ami as the reference is to the building of sacrificial 
fire-fdtnrSp it i* clear that thk use of * burnt * bricks wan more 
or Jess traditional* and not a recent innovation*; besides, various 
weB-known petamages are slated to have erected midi fire- 
altars/ some of whom can be approximately fixed Lit time with 
the help of 1 traditional 1 chrocology : m that such constnic- 
tjom would go back to the earlier Yedic period * 1 Istakii * in 
indeed the traditional material* for butiding the fire-altar even 
in the Yv. Sarphitia 13 ; and though not specially called "burnt / 
these brick* were almost certainly «*>: for it iw often fluted 

1 Eor 4 mu* + vessels; Rv, IX p I, 2. 

^ The u*e of 4 sheet H iron ii more prolix hie ihin Alt iron, 

the antiquity of or^llnel% |probably prt^ Aryan] and thi 
quite early ncrumniw (cir, 500 A.D.j of m*uii¥B ind highly 
finished foundry product), may iodicata m earlier bag U*nd 
use LiF ™t iron poll* i^nd rod) for vlmdonl pur^i. 

3 Indian ntoct tsu^ well-known in the tor Wrtlftn coiintriet lit l hit 

6th and S: h real*. B.C., and v;jn it tinH'h priltd by I he Greek i 
in the 4th »i tribute of preci^i |rim. It to quite likely 
tlifTtfflr?, (hat ' steel 1 should have bfffi varrotiilj turd frit strength- 
eninjf defences with in India it -tlf. before it n furm- iprnd lIie- vl. 

4 Ri-b. VI, 1, 2, 22, VII, 2 P l. 7; in the fmwf pawage it it 

laid that the 1 pakva ' to e^lrd ’ 1 Lccjium it i* / tol*/ 

(jflerd I* the fire [the ^pfiTitton bring a Jut* gyndwied 
fiction; rF. the fiorifitl expJfmitiQfl of thr form 1 L^kA ' n’htr 
thin ‘ & a ' or ' ' : ibid. X r S* 1* S* atm ride mu P h 

' i|4 *J; m the latter* 4 special k bEack ' "pakva ' La nude by 
Baltina I he lirkk in * rirt-hu*k + fire. 1 Pike* 1 in Rr^+ Ar., 
and Bri-, m*ans rimply " baked, 4 or 1 cvwked fond h (vide V.I . 
a-*d; in R*. VI, 63, 9, however, the emst baked brick*,, or 
u 4 hodftd 1 of baked brkki T (* ’ pneei 4 honaeh rnJIy imtl qmU* 
well (m bonre, itorn, chariot!, atc. P kt# jrivrn mw«y by certain 
King*, Fdfftya, t-lc, to lb* pri**^ iloTisf wtlb 1 paltv* p |. 
(W.ft—The tobrfAnttvei ire ill tindrriiood in thto ps.M g^J 

5 If., rrpnflchiins; Yijurrrdic |VijifinnfyB} IredUioD of * much 

earlier Bfff. 

a Cf. (be K»ffmUini of the Saupitbs propped e fiiag W 

in Qlgrcdii: tcita (nnd la a lew ejtt^nt in YV. trsti}- 

7 R.ff, Tort Kivt^va : Sat, Bra. IX, 5, 2, IS; SyAparijia-iliyakira^a : 
ibid. VI, 2 , l. 32; IX, 5, 2, 1 

i E.g. Tura-Kiiittoyap temp, JanAmejayi Farikirta f. rir 2D iltp* 
above tbe close of the Ktgvcdk p#rk»d- 

t C!p 41 Ig^i^dferHsIg * : Taitt. Sarft. I F S. i r eta. 

10 "E g. the iVlh and Vth bodii of tbe T*itt, 0»m- fmantni *nd 
4 >rplsnatWT matter* fe "agnicayana 'h The details fe^ardina 
aHor coDitraction in these jump practically the lame «« jn th* 
Sat. Bra., thm HhowSiyr I bat the a*e of hrirla wo* iraditiocial 
and ibnC'St w-milnt with trbbiHAciism. 
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there by way of explanation p that bricks were invented 
apparently by the Atigirasas) to save Earth from being 
excessively burnt 1 by the sacrificial fire 2 ; their supporting 
strength 3 and capacity of resisting the waters 4 are often 
specified; and amongst the many types of bricks used, were 
the 1 svavmatpina +& or ' naturally jjerforated p bricks,, nud 
1 bricks uf all colours/* the former being a cliaracteristic 
Iiroduct of the kiln/ and the latter probably referring either 
to the various shades of red in the brick-piles, or to enamelled 
bricks^; while mortar V puriga ') that conld be compared to 
flesh adhering to bones/ had probably an admixture or 
pounded red bricks. The art of briek-kymg was on old and 
developed one in the Yajurvedic oge t judging from the great 
variety of names aod forma of the alter-bncks, amongst which 
may he mentioned the 1 circular bricks 1 V marjd^k^aka *) u 
the p earless 1 or comer-less bevelled bricks ( 1 vikami 1 } t n 
the + crest p or conical bricks C ctxja *)“" the # gold-headed * 
bricks 1J vamabhrt 'J , 13 the shaped ' pot '-bricks ( + kurnbheB- 
|akii 'J / 4 and other bricks with various linear markings 15 and 
of different sizes / 6 Mortar (of mud and nibble, sand or 
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TiHt* V, 2 t 10; 5 h 2, rtc. 

11 ji ihdcvd only natural llui the Use of Che bokl'di brick* should 
have pariy suggested itself for sacrificial siructiiwa, for the 
proper! tftl Of burnt clay would bo tv [dent, to my fire 
Worshipper * lifitdfj, with the growing ritm] importance and 
sigflifinnen &f the altar, square or rectartgnW bricks roust hav* 
kiefn invented or Bdaptrd, and these, if unbaked at first would 
soon imKgest tbe burnt brick. 

Erg the , a#a#a brick of ihousandfcdd strength, : Tuitt, Sam IV, 
%lAl iwfc* p ') - ibid 

IV p 3 “I y. h 3* 4 nrhuptti saw in bricks the support of 
; ibid. V, 3 P S; + brick-alur ’ reprcHcnttng 4 the firm 
e^rth id the midst of waters; ibid. V, 6, 4* 

E,g. TaiU, Skip,, Y p t, 4 (in n. 3 above) s 1 brick* keeping the aJ tw 
from being awept away by water* 1 : ibid* V, 3, 10. 

s a tTt.v 1 3 - 2; 4 s ‘«• 101 t - *■■ y *• - 

Thu i* railed * jhimi * ixv vfrft.. meaning perforated fcf. the cognate 
words ' jhiftjliri,* and * jhartjhiii, * of mtu* iigmifkation), 

Enamelled carthenwiTc jind Mies have Iona hern i speciality of lb* 
tower MHtilt-GftpgpAic districts [Eastern D + F.). 

Tutt. Sam. Y, 2. 3. 

Tail* W. JY 4, 5- V, 3, 9* P | Ci 

TblU. Rrnp Y 3 7; etc. (The** were aJways placed topmost, and 
ow lhe n3k**ad or 1 vault-sitter T bricks; apparently by way 
of ornam-r-niation). 

Tftiu. Saip ry F 4, 3 (also placed, like ' vikarqi' bricks, on the top, 

fiver the ' null-sitters H i V. 3, 7; etc. 

TAlt ^ * ; j Vl 3 'A 7+ T r S; etc. (Of. enamelled 

&T™ * f . 3^ millennium B.C. nt the recent I v rxw»M 

Si Ddfl^ Punjab sites.] w 

Taeit. Sam, V. 6, h etc. 

rm. San.- V, 2, 3 j 2 , lO ftf. S.B.E. p. 21 , r |, | inrt 

on ftqoare Mil rectangular bricks); of U)« vurioaa iy™ Of 
hour markings Darned in A put, SiUra, at Irast one » known 

1 C?. lU ' Ss ™- : cf - v < 7 - 8, 

Tti« Sitru hafe 4 traditional sites for the square brick: mworini 
pada, aratni,’ ' urvulhi.' and ' ainika’; the yarioas ehaoea 
noted atw.ire of course involve different sim, 








pounded bricks’! was freely tised 1 in 14 making bricks firm/" 2 
cemontjug successive layers of bricks/end in plastering over 4 ; 
such adhesive piasters must have been essential in tlie con¬ 
struction of the alternative forms of ibe altar, 5 like the 
* bird '-styles (representing the ' iyena/ ’ kaftka h or * alaja "), 
or the 1 bowl T or ' granary ' (* droija J 1, * chariot-wheel / 

" circle / * cemetery h {smaainfl), and 'triangle' models. 
Large numbers* of bricks were u^d * for these nlturs : ihe 
measurements of one altar is given as :J6 feet along the centre, 
E. to \Y.. mid 31) arul 24 feet across at the back and front 
respectively,, and it is said the outer limits of the measurements 
of the altar depends on what area the builder thinks he could 
very well use 7 ; the first, second and third pilings arc to be 
made of one, two and three thousand bricks respectively*; and 
the bricks ready before an altar-builder (who wiebes those 
became his cows) are roundly estimated 9 at hundred a of 
thousands. The rites performed on leaving a homestead, with 
a view to reestablishment elsewhere, .show that in the ordinary 
household also the altar was brick-built, and apparently these 
bricks were dismantled, carried to, and refitted in the new 
' vastu. H0 . It would be extraordinary if bricks were not used 
for the secular house-buildings as well, while altars (house¬ 
hold or special ) and cemeteries 11 were brick-built It 1st remark¬ 
able tlint throughout the "brick 11 —mantrto T reference is made 
to "Mho manner in which Afigiras placed 13 the bricks firmly/* 15 
or invented them/ 4 or used them for better building of the 
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Eg- in Taiti. Sam. I f 2, 12 j II, 
K.fr in Tain. Eaari V, 2. 3- 


. 6 , 4 . 


K g. in Tiiitr Saifi- V T 6, 10- Cf. 1 wyoml' bricks feeing ld ihr 
intern*! cement of the ImeU ffetd. V f 4, 2r 
* Just u bone is covered with flfdi ‘ - TaUt, V, 2, 3, 

T»iU. V, 4, Hr (The structural pccuiiJfitiw of ^ma of tbrw 

types F “ affording to the Sfitr* comment, wro: a rcwl-topped 

block flfef head) for the 'kaftka’s curved * wing*/ fur the 
iyrnA * j * catunurm F ur d j»Tiinipd*Ia * (square or n™dj 
block a for tbs * grzwy* {'dro^a'I; and 3*pu<5 or round form 
for the a ^ ,, 

CL similar Urefl nurobeu in the fiat. Bri. ' igmnpuu direction* : 

756 bricks: fial Bra, X, 5, 4, 6. 

TiitL flam. Vl s 2^ 4, 

Taitk Sins v, 6, 7; (She height of allara feting up In knee, niW, 
and rode, respectsvtly)* 

TaatL. flap. IV h 4 f 11 (" tliew feridts . hundred . hundred 

Unhand inflEieaa”]* Cf. ibid, V, 4, 2- 
Taitt. Sam. IV, 4, ID. CL tfeii disuniting of "sU 1 etc., and 

canyimf of them in She Atharva-vrehc mantras fvid* ante.). 

Tbe direct ton ttwt brick-™Id he rrecM afire the mo&r\ of 
{round or square) Inudtnu/ pTurwn that the** latter were also 
brick ftmcturca by the time of tbs Yv, SupljiS^ 

Taiti. flarm IV, z 9i 4, 3; etc. _ _ f * 

&> alan fa SftL Ri^v ibe rxptrmm u repeaMd ; * P S l - 5 

p udjuia, Killing of the brick, may bs the cngmal for the 
TETO. pferate *i\ *ajiua *)- 

Tain flam. V P 5, 2; cf V + 2, 10; «o al^ bncki aye «jd t" 

bare letn Hl f*Rbieucd by the of Beers like mitrci : v p $, 5, 
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fire-altar 1 * sometimes Brhaspati (also ?m Aiigirasa) h 
introduced f and the brick (l$t»lta> is addressed anti wor¬ 
shipped as a goddess f' fieri ')^ All this h strikingly similar 
to the expressions and notions of the architectural sections of 
the Puraiias, 1 where the laying of bricks and other stages of 
boose-const ruction are accompanied by references to the 
Ariginiwis mid their deified ‘ daughters. 1 in view of what hap 
already been said about the ordinary 4 lirihmanic * shvelliug- 
1 louses of the ffangetie type (as described in the " iiigiramt 
Veda *) and tlie use of clay and unburiit bricks ( H& 1 ) in 
them, 5 and of the fact that the dwelling-house is addressed in 
the same Veda as L Ida * (which also i* evidently connected 
with the Dravidian roots and words meaning digging, bricks, 
ami house), 5 —the inference becomes irreiuRtiblc, that this 
consistent association of the AiVgirasas with the invention mid 
use of H ista-kap 1 in Vedic as well as Puragic tradition, is but 
another 6 indication of a fact of cultural History, that the 
civilization of * bnlhmanisiii/ with its sacrificial cult and 
symbolical, its building activities and material achievements 
and equipments* was originally Gangetic T Eastern and non- 
Aryan In ativ case, it is quite clear that a third structural * 

style, characterized by the urn of day, plasters, and bricks, 
dried or baked (of diverse moulds and probably even enamelled 
sometime* 1 was already in existence in the 10th century B.C./ 
being referred to in the Brahmanas and the later &aiphitl*» 
and is implied for the earlier BgVedic period 3 : and -here too, 
the conclusion agrees with the regional indications of the 
references: for this style ran only have arisen in the riparian 
districts along the north of the Ganges (middle and lower*. 

It is in the Satamtha again, that the first clear mention 
of stone structures of a recognizable type is made,—but in a 
way that would indicate a well-formed, distinct and traditional 

l Tiilt, V, 3. 5. 

* V£d« ti. 14, pago 3?. (tfumc hperiel farm* of nhar-bricki ur manner 
ef frying art nwciatM wUli Viiviiniiti-* and his cnnlrtrtpwaricj: 
thU may indicate tht laking up of l-n^llmaiiirnl sacrificial cult 
anrf mwclcd bFirk-hinldinc by the Ailis in Ibit period^ 

£ T-iitt. Saiii, IV, 2, 9; ct- the b'Uw pvdde** 1 Ifta»a*yA iwtni' filed 
by the ijs in thn beginning (At. lib IS, 5), and: 
first putting together the hwsc (Av, IX h 3, 2-31- {Vide p. Ab 
and nrjtn 7 and 3 in It,) 

1 n 1 hp 1 vaatcimaua * stcHwia of Aglli, Lriiii^a, and Malaya. 

$ Vide antr, 

?“ Of- thr same indication in the evidence alitml H furniture ' etc,, infra. 

t [EvidfrifM of a highly developed art of making bricks, g!au ^nd 
slazicd p^iltery qf various SOrt&. dating from cir. 30 Qn B,C,. have 
been dt&Orvmd wry recently in the upper and l Owtr Indu* 
pliina. ft is thus quite probable that the literary evidence with 
rtgtrd to the ubc of brick*, ate, t in Ihs Gun gal ic plains ii 
IrnitwRflhy.] 

i 1 tit thc^ Yajurredkr altar and brick* mtiflt hare bren known lo t-h 
Hymns Clf Rv r j cf also the O&cttrregoa flftd inruje of 
" ^ Rt, Yf r 63, U, ar.d the Brahfnfi^a aUu^iotUi In 

pg’ fdtc bridc-aktr builder* (ridi aot«.) r 
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style. Its remarks ob the erection of ‘smaiSanas 1 (over burnt 
or buried bodies) are significant. They show a marked 
difference in the con temporary modes of building 1 rhcro funeral 
and memorial structures* The * P racy a mode o( erecting 
tombs is strongly disapproved 2 (from the point of view of the 
Kurti-Pancala and Yidehu? brahmaij K Apart from minor 
differences within the approved range ns regarde special form* 
for the severe! orders/ the structural type that is regarded as 
unorthodox is described clearly as round and dome-slHijH'd 
('ptrimao^ala') 5 ; Ural whereby the Easterners make the 
1 smalan^P " 41 separate from the earth " unlike good people, 6 
is described by the usual Vedie word for a large hemispherical 
bowl / 1 camiit 1 which must here refer to something like a vault 
or dome of solid alone or bricks p the structure is then 
* enclosed by an Indefinite number of enebdng stones and 


X 
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4 

fi 

t 

1 
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£afc. Bri, X!U r fi, 2p L 

Ibid. Xlll r e, 1 T S; 2, If cf- IX, S t i r M 

Tii* preferenc* for nortoindiwl eud udmt ami (hkM* to a YjtfrJia 
origin of these views, 

Ibid. XIII, 8, 2, 612; 3, II.’ 

Ibid. XIII, &, 1. 

For'poariag SOm»J »l*fi = inOiW f or -Soma' jmsuiig, Vfluch would 
b« of atone; probably- the bowl was occaMuik ol H"'"'. 
£t as there * ' W*’: C*»J* 

Vessel , 1 d, vern- •jta.(btf<|i; d ^ £■!*>■ if 
phoritil me of 'tflinir in By. to Ju™n vault op d<mse, rid* mlra, 

^at BHk' xUIt^* 2 P 2 s a* in the case of llm fire.hearth* and Bit 
UU with fLrmulm TtLis stone tnclmutt m^hl alio bdohg to 
tlie orthodox sty]t fc hut th* WOlffiri WtrtlJd rather 
Other Htvie. StaMi' nr B bride* arc, 

material (without any preference for on* &r thfi other) in™ 
Surra applications (vide Whiltie-y Av frp pp ; @36-7) of Av. A v 111, 


4: &5 ifroiLdinu a " haruiya 1 for the dearth whm the left sid* 
of the piled mound is finally hea^n c^er ( kn^my b **u« P»dk 
'piled/ with a number *f ^ta c or 1 , v .* n f? t 

H Malika' is posntle&s:* cf- the frequent pkma frtle^aSca lrt l " ft 
4 viatu 1 section of FiirasjasJ. From these indications and from 
the r*oognitkvfi of round! f&nni m the Confftruetiofi of iltsr* and 
in the later SftttlhillJ *vW* P- 3T t n. 6, and p r it 
would appear that the antagonism to mOt and atone ■vnctnni 
diiulated hr the datapaths is a lattr devel^meiit in the 7th 
Mntnfv B,<£ p verv likely due to the gaming; rttraggemnl 
batwero PrUcya and Midland religions and philuwphjca! doclnnes 
which ultimately found explosion in th* Buddhist rttorma- 

■ g/S* in lb* •wUcation □( AV. XVin. 3, 50-51 (tsrtl. wverina 
up like mother with ’ sic * *nd wile "'ib rVAM tu Kh4. 96. 
10 . i! is- evidently iili *nd iflaki that •« placed and nei 

f *F*r nwcgnilinn of round forms, cf. “•*> Tail*. Sam* IV, 3, - 
and 3 (srraHtetent of to** in a diclo); IV, 4, 10 (#woi^ 
of ■ uktatra J bridt* in » cird»l; and ib* piiudalemti 
(noted above). 
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stores are used instead of the square bricks in the ease of non- 
fire-worshippers 1 The orthodox style of 4 kmy&amt 1 is stated 
to be square or quadrilateral * 4 not separate from the earthy 3 
(i.e. 5 not prominent and towering 4 like tlie Alined type, and of 
1 earth and earthen a materials, — clay and bricks,—as opposed 
to stonei, and bricks one foot tquare are used in its 
construction 5 ; and a memorial mound like a fire-altar* is 
prescribed 7 for builders of the same, 6 It is evident that the 
fanner is the prototype of the Buddhistic, Eastern and ItereiicaU 
stupa architecture of the very next epoch,—and through it 
of the * Saiva 1 temple styles of subsequent ages 9 ; and that the 
latter is a specially 1 hrahmanicul * style, associated with 
sacrificial altars 1 ® and the middle Gangetie country, and thus 
with bricks 1 ® and rectilineal figures,—strikingly paralleled by 
the similar sacrificial and geometric style of squares and bricks 
in ancient Baby Ion b, and represented recognizably in some 
Uter forms of 1 brahmankol 1 temple architecture. 11 
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SaL Hr*. Xin, B, 4, H. 

Ibid. XIII, G, 1, Ilf. 

Ibid, XUL ^ 2 t L 

1 Ur Ault patha iutiits rtpc lie&ly on I he L ema&na ’ h^mg 410L ftn'i 
large or high: c.g, X1II S d F I F IS (au ordinary a][ar h & six*! i 
6, 2, 6—12 i cencrally and preferably lo bo knee-high, though 
structures as high i& Lh ft Ulgh, hip, mouth and upjtrclcbcd 
arm, might hn allowed [or wEyaa, women A brahma^* and 
k$fitriya3, respectivelynote EpiUftya aumri-urilyj. 

ibtd, Xlll ? a r 4, 11; no* ' ruuksd 1 like altar-brit-ka. 

It ia noteworthy that about 3 Ltnlutiei later, Alexander used fire- 
altar* as 4 rainier i-ds, r apparently according b Ih-c- Indian cubism; 
>o impress the Indiana ho is uid to have kilt oil the Btit (fit 
tbe Qu*um of hut]ding £c*-alLar* on river-bank*, indicated in 
Sat, Bra, and earlier an f*r back tus lhn Rt.) stnpend^UJ and 
^rtdptured firt-altars of itohe, which Candragupla later on 

utilized tor sacrificial purpose. 

ft* 1 - ^ lr *i 8 > 1« SfU «r«tunea * without wings and Lai!/ t 

m the form Of a simpln cubical altar, without the 3 adjacent 
cubes; the special rtcOmmendfllion of the £atap*Uu is ah 
irrrgriJur quadrilateral with sides joining at &. shorter than tbo-^ 
^ ut (hi» may refer to the are^ enclosed bv cords, within 
which the altar-like ima&jja u raided. ' 

Thi» may imply that thaw, on iht Other h*od, who buiJt {and 

Worshipped at) the round Stupas, were similarly honoured bv 
n_nirid fonerai memorials, It may be noted bent th*t wmliip 
of the ImhtiJ mouad i» implied in At, XVIII, 4, 3S lit i, 
hfiUBiit to ^ b«i on mtfc^en), and that the 
prevbmis Buddha* alio had their ■ stiip.u.' 

“■WSEKL r ° !,n<i '* , h * s »**n d-fonitri 

Pravidan by hergdi^n, but ttaveil right I v twew it to 

^e dd i"u™ n ’ a |" d tl ■ <rnia , i"" 3 * lh hi'cally of t ., U r 4 o 

fTs s^ Ti I 1 , thl * " tylB h * vt bren DravJdiwi (huL 

* nwaisoo dn| not use it m this £cnic) L 

Isrfo ante, f 

Cf iJS™, ll > 1# ** Ttejw, etc.; ilta in f4f l isr 

(tonestenf, nf severs) stories, built pvraimdicillv. 


0 
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The * Frlcyas p referred to here cannot be tlwse deltaic and 
riparian Easterner** 1 to whom the Atharva-vedic style of bouse- 
tmilding must l>e attributed: th© passages in the Satapatha? 
may be taken to mean “ the A sum section of the Pricy an*” 
i,e* f either the unorthodox Magad'han Pricy a a or the Pracyas 
who follow Aisuri'fi tenets*—the proto-Buddhistfe creeds Ob© 
association of round stone struct ares with them, in the latter 
case* being historically sound) \ the very allusion to solid stone 
or brick vaults, stone enclosures, and stones as substitutes for 
bricks, shows that the region meant is Magadha * known as 
PracI pre-eminently, in the 4th century B.C. [Mogadna and 
Kitaj a are looked down upon in early as well as later A-©die 
literature 4 ; itnd it Ik precisely these region^ which have an 
ancient tradition of stone masonry and war©' $o also* when 
the cars of the Pricyas* the + vipathas,^ are disapproved by 
Mid landers, 7 it is evidently the rough country of Kikapi- 


-Of YajsaJi, Angn< Vwici, etc. i Tide an1* + 

Bri, XIIi; H, 1; S, S, 1. T , 

It !■ iwUwurLby that fir the MttiNt kmvn imasm ol vaulted 
and polithed cave*, of stone rmikrsureii, nth or pillars* irt in 
^turadha nr *F MacAdhan urigin. 

E g in Vfijjk W 5* 22 1 Kill, Sr. Sit, XXIL 4 f 22 ; vide 

also nd# 6 bilovf Cf. mImq the funuua Rt. r^fmcce, " Kitp 
le kfijviillti Kikuyu, etc." In PuriQiti tradition (■ef- Viyti* 
78, 31—32) the land of Tr tonlra, hot, Kaikat* *od lh* 

Mahanadl, b» awided by orthodox people. Ktk»u and Gaya 
are aliftofll identiml in Va. IOS—112- So alBOj the btDightffd 
region where Triwink U il bauijhed From epic iudkaU'W 

as well (cf* e.c alt that is Mid about VbJviniitra, Mitrigl and 
hit lirtha: Mhli, I. 71 , 2 BS 5 —^ with Haiit, V, ; III, 

S52i (in the East)? Ill, B4 F 8G79; in, 8&, Bm, XTl I, 27-30 
tGm ): xm fc 3. 1S9 (in the South) $ cf* Varaha. \ and VIII 

(earn, with MUKli and OrlMa) U> hive b«P no other Ouwi 
KSkats (cf. also popular traditions r* Rhertaigarh and Tt, 
K^rrasal}i). And if the Klcakaa of^ AFbh., “ L, '“ 1 * 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ H _ „ wine# country the 

PSid*™ just before coming to Efeacakra, aM who cremated 

ihflr laity chiefa with their women, are (he n* the Kikataa 

(eide infra, sec. re widow -burning) .—It li another trie# <pvcfi) 
in Hie epic literal lire of the low wlimitblBi of these Pricyaa. 

Norf represented by Gaya and Curtin alas similar regions i,«lwarfi 
alnne the Vindhv.m borderland, Jubbalpor, Gwalior and Jaipur, 
reprbenlinit mcient Cedi nad Malm, very closely connected 
with Migadha in the Pur*™ tradition. 

I’afle, Bril, XVII. 1 i» wry old paviajre); tat- Sr. SuJ, vtll, 6, 9. 

The difference between Maundbe Prlci and the Mid and» tn styles 
of livino md hon'.iup it npi»rfntlv ■!» indmted hy 
ststemwts in the Vedie literatura like thewj-DweHmghmses 
tre MJT.elimM specifirtlly railed ‘ Arta ’ (Rv IX. 63. 1^). 
which wenld 1* unnecessary it exlra-ArVan 
known >t adapted from i the ' Vlilw irfh»P» [ l (, B f l f; 
XVII, 1—4) is specified, and the , 'trfl?a chieftain w ' lh . f ^L s 
attendant 1 Mitirtilha ' tAv. XV, 2, Jwtescnbrrf anH plori^d 
‘ Vratva 1 here eTidently mcanini; Maflaohan; an Aryan was 
required In r«id.‘ in a NUida scttiemeni fS- ®* v ^.JffT^SSoe 
i e . Kikala-Msendhal before performipj[ the Vlivtgrt a^rtfiefl 
fAoIftl. XX V, 15: Pane. Br,i. XVT. 6 Bh«d ^lUprs 
were elohr toflellicr and freqpent itl the E«t. hat tlher# wer* 
Itmg Stretches of formte in the West (Ait, Bra 
show mi! that architecl II ral »tyl« mint have been largely 0t 
* Ea-^tfrn 1 origin. 
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Magadhs 1 that is referred to.] ‘ Bma4aua ' structures of the 
two types distinguished by the Sntapatha were evidently 
known in the earlier Yajurvedk period. Thus a fire-aitar and 
a ‘ ^masana ’ are Hiuiilarly piled, so that the former has to bo 
differentiated by burying a ‘ living ’ tortoise in jl 1 ; again, 
certain altars are piled in the form of ' smaianas/ which, 
according to the SQiru comment on the directions, are of two 
well-known types, round or square, 5 just as the * draw's or 
grain-stores, which also supply the models for other types of 
altar, were round or square -structures.* In tlie Av. and Ev 
dso, it may be » round type of ' smasana ’ that is set up, with 
bwdl thou up (ucehaficasva) . . . fet tfo earth remain 

swelling up ... let a thousand props support it ,,s ; while the 
funeral structure that is said to be ' cavanena citam’ s is 
obviously of the turn* type as the squaw altar, Knowledge of 
big round structures like the ' stupas ' (or * camu 's of the 
£racyas) is suggested by the metaphorical use of 1 earavi * in 
, * to denote the vault of heaven plated on the earth 7 ; so 
also the Egevdic use of the word ‘ stupa * itself clearly shows 
'hat ;t was a Mructural term as well: thus Agni on file altar 
-stand* up to the aim’s disc with ‘ stupo’s of flumes/ 1 and 

i upholds the * stupa' of light oil the baseless 

* juient. 5 


The datapaths classifies * smasena * structures into the 
nary ' Tista or reliquary of bones, etc., ‘ gfliaii ’ and 
a " d ,«» itiEI c&mcttrutw 

*“?*■ f* n ¥- *“■!** "VigliM* Vihart cjiditiu ekk*, 1 ’ It*,)! 
?aV'3 d i! ttortHsif by wild limber or whreli, 

**!* timber Mj and a peoihar drnmy lcmg-dmn 

£*“!? BF T i ^ t “ CB It' ™ tbfi ’Hymn 

rl « 5 kal 3 k L S i 11 u low built and drawn 

by buffoloei, end can be dwvn over all ewla of rtiuith tmcki md 
tMionj, The (oae-fvoriedj ekka * is prulwbSy shaded to in 
vediti payees whore eonvryaneft, with a iWle horse are 
deprecated; IgenenJty in contrast with the* w“tb a or more 
horses; R*. X, 131, 3; Tftilt. Rrl. I. B 2 4 > HI B 31 £■ 

S 5 V 3 O’ * VI11 - 9 V Aii V >V < '.'*i U 

?f evii a 

lei! taSled^i^th™^ ,W ™ 0 ‘ B ™ I V ,J *' “ d mi * ht 

S: S: v; J; 1 %}*■ f£i ' h - *■** m - 4 - 7 -«*"»“»■ 

T*i1.C. Stilus, V. A, 11 j the Giitra ascription pf ‘ ctlunisr* 1 and 
|k riniar^ak sty]« to both funeral tumuli and greia-itemi 
is istcreating; vide ante re curiJiccuoQ between 1 stupa* ’ arid 
J! rain ili-res. k* --a 

Av, xym. 3 , so sj ttv. X. is, 11 . 12 . 

Av. xviri, 4, 37 . 

Rv. I If, S 5 , ao. 

Rv VII. ?, \ 

RT of hS?; ™ ' 4 ,a P 4 ‘ h l y Y 1 *- 60 l ; “ eMhe round cml 

Aryaman’t head; the fiffunlire tvo her a end el«whcr a 
[vnde V.I., s.T. * stnpa ' rosy W£ ^ er Jmjft r l . c i wi! >, 
eempuieon of tie boie trp with cede 1 W,IR lllB 
hen (vide ante). 


compared with 

asd perttDf of 


1 hr 

the 
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* (irujfiaiiHni.' 1 The firi4 is evidently bhe tumulus, round or 
square, which forms tbe subject of w> much comment in that 
Thiiliinyj.t' 1 * The term * grhuii ’ used of a special type of 
' snmMna T is particularly interesting t properly it means a 
rlwellitig-house with many chambers; applied to a ' smnsana * 
it would signify that the funeral structure was either an actual 
house < mausoleum) with many rooms, erected over or beside 
the grave in memory of the deceased, und for the benefit of bis 
soul dedicated to some religious order, or philanthropic use, 3 or 
that these * gjhiin ' are the chambers and vaults of sub¬ 
terranean or rock-cut caves, 1 ' Grhnn,’ however, is nothing 
new in the later Brahmapa age, for the Av. (as well as the 
Itv.> mentions it frequently 4 : thus referring to a funeral 
structure it says,—" let these ' gyhusah * be a refuge for him 
for ever elsewhere, " make ye " grha’s for him according 


lit, BrS. XIII. 0, 1; (cf. *l*e canon. cn itp Fur " viiiu ' in ihis 
gcEiEc, cl- KipilA-victd! whtre the ueih mtM k "" the nwiouriw 
‘stupa" of Kjipila ap rather Ilian the * abode of Kiplli/ * 3 
uSiulEji taken- Kapil a lived in the middle of the 8!h Ctnlurj 
B.c. acoordin^ to Bolivia evidence (vide Bargiter; AlHT, pp. 
330—333); hence, it U evident that the i*rk« referred la in 
Sat. Bra, 0 were at le*U two centuries earlier than itself,—an 
important point, . 

All tftli si di*raeteri*iic of Buddhism in tb* very nest epoch, And 
traces of Buddhistic feature* can only lw? axpsefed in the later 
Yedic literature. . 

This also would be a Buddhistic feature* relics were deposited m 
rock-cut caves in historical tbt»; iii the Epic tb# rock»cut cw 
of Oirimji Are used for condemned priwuen or human victims, 
Jirtd Other caves arc also said to be aimitarky n»edj the tpw alstn 
knows Of asceiit:- in SubtCnandn eaves J the Barabar C4VC5 may 
h|T? been intended as memorial A 1 of vunic Maurjo 

emperora^ presumably A-ioks, ftc, The IV wn cstAcgmbjr and 
Egyptian cave-graves utter instructive parallels. Another 

remark a hi V tfagadbsii and Buddhistic feature found in the 
'sioasina'" of the gatapatha is the reaction 11 let there be 
1 citrus 1 on the b*ck ut the 1 &me&na, r F+ “for p dtra% 4 mean 
offspring." (The comm, take* h Ai = n*taT*l aeencry - t thta te 
absurd, apccially ** natural scenery is as an •llenutm 

in the fallowing line*). In the caw of the bnck-bmlt Utmnli T 
thwe " citras ’ would be 1 painting* 1 on suitable plaster* but tn 
the cam of the atonE-hoIII round 1 cornu 1 of the Kaatcrners the 
most suitable * dtrae 1 would In? sculptured figure* in relief; the 
nature of these * citraa * U indicated by the reason gjvrn i the 
figures painted or carved were of women and children, and 
possibly couples of men and women- It is interesting to wnnpv-Q 
the account in the Epic of the representation of the fatuity 
gcdd*M J*ra for J*(a; Cf, the traditional Village spirit. ,Ja&A bmjll 
on the pila r walla the King nf nirirrajA, of * plum woman 
with children all around t and also the panels of female figures, 
amnniua couples, eta-, in the later ' stupa " and * vdiar*" arehi- 
tectnre (cf- the Orissa temple sculpture*).. 

Besides, 'taraas ' »nd " todman ' Ihuuae) are often apoken of aa 
parallel things: c.g, Av, V. 31 8; X, 1, 18; JO also by bUTying 
a live tortoise on altar become* * vistivya, and mi a 
-fruoiM 1 (Talk. Sarp. V, 3. 8, 5h (probably ther* j a an 
implied puti on * v-istti ‘ her*). 

Av, XnihZ* 5L = Bv. K. 18 k It 
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jo bis kindred 1 ; again, “as the 3 elans (* m'mava *) 
implanted a ' harmya * for Yarna, so I implant a 1 harmva ’ 
that there may be many of me.” 2 It would be too much of 
a forced explanation to take ‘ grhiin ' as a metaphorical 
expression throughout, specially inside the technical sense 5 
given to it by the Satapatha; even in the Rgvedie description 
ot the grave as a, 1 ni^uimja grha '' intu which one goes down, 
though there in an element ol figure, yet the use of 1 gjim 1 
seems significant: it is possible that the phrase unconscious)? 
refers to subterranean burial chambers or vaults. The 
prajMnaip of ttie Satapatha (beside the 1 reliquary ' and 
tlie chambers 1 ran only inctm some sort of a memorial 
monument, like a pillar. A pillar (sthuna) indeed is set up 
on the Pgvedie gm* 4 (in the Av. aboj; and a 'logo * (poJei 
is erected after the earth is piled up (' ut-stnhh ') from about 
tlie grave ; and on the 1 sthuija ’ * maintained by the Fathers ’ 

' i uiiifl makes seats for the depur ted ’ T ; and it is probably such 
me mortal pillars (on which the spirits 1 sit ‘) tliat are referred 
to, where “ the bride-beholding fathers’ are asked to be 
propitious to the bride as_ the marriage-procession passes a 
cemetery. 1 hese jiuijdanii pillars may have been of timber 
originally*; but as bricks or stone came to be used for tbs 


XV IIIj 4* 57- The tjUaUfLcatioiJ * icc^rdiiic t-Q Ills kindred, 
«TideaL]y meins that Lins fcjfe and cjcod]tn» ol the 1 grhij 1 
■jt pended uli ihe [luml-er, pv-ailion md rrU-atts of kirF-mrsi 

oi tti 2 decked [Cf* iti i? ;* ump] i Ekattoii in nclual Biiddlnetii: 
dedicatory slrueEures J, 

At. XYII 1 1 4, 56. TJ» oh of 1 h army a " it fftgnifkrAntg as id enly 
literature * hirmya 1 hu the Maw of » big ^tililubmen L 
with many a^lmont* *t,d s(tjucmU p *nd is usrf ala* of kituzs' 
reildi-mca. The jmlive of bsiJdtng a funeral ' harmya 1 a* given 
above b notfwwlby: it fore^iAdowE thfr dedicitorV buddings 

™ pares of llitito in the infrequent Buddhistic Age- 

of * hig rtnicLun involved in iha tily-nama " itaja^Fha-' 

ttv, vii, fly, i. 

Rv, x. ia, 3 =at, xvm, a, &. 

A y - ^yyii fi S2 =IIt. X._ 18, 3; ‘ kigi ‘ her* it tuunlly rendered 
, c ™ 5 bat il wosi in ihe d cn puuge to bp identified with 
stfluao, end log* Elsewhp^ meal ns • poTs f stock into thn 
I'ottcm of ih«j in miftisge rilaej; vide, Kaud. 75, 14, 

‘PPT^K Av, XIV, 1 , 31 38'; cf. mb, 1 Iagi,‘ 4 lumboo or 
F *" l ‘ ch|e5 V u *4 l«y hostmcTi, 

At, X\ III, 3 , 52-Rt. X. 18, 3, The reference to 1 scats ’ on the pillar 
Would Hid I fat* w*n& «f>n of * capita] ■ in t his T(cw. a I ion-capital* 

, ' r ™“ » ntemornl pillar in honour of 4 latfl king. 

At. Air, 3, 73. The phm* ‘ hr id*-beholding fathers’ would t >0 
par leulirlv appropriate if the rpfp retire Tfti to ICtllptorsd 
luntwp P j liars henrme affigie* of tho HtwasH; (for wood 

r 6c , r y ■ . \ *’ report, with effigies and 

nide fTpresoulalions of f K « or eye* are not unknown amongst 
pnmrtivB ram. * 

^ Wtte „ bwW f»U^«i^,t tree.lR.nkt 

pjn? K * more prtmiliee arrannement, a 

eombmpd jr*v, and a memorial pillar; At. XVIII, 3, 70 s ef 
Bt. V , 78, S; ( cflt^a’ in Av. XVtTT, 2. 25 , Hem* te mean 

*TanJ^r' ^ n ip t,1lrir, l fn t,,l! r»rt h i Pivarn take* 

Tana-pal, ah,, m tile same t«0»e). ' 


* 
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funeral tumuli* 1 these also would l>e of the same materials by 
and by i thus in the time of the Batap&tha a stone-pillar 
r sahku fl ) 2 was set up slang with 3 timber ones at the font 
,writers of the 1 The Buddhistic monolithic pillar, 

erected beside the relic-stupas and on the highways and public 
ihoroughfares, 4 is probably the developed form of ouch memorial 

* ^oiikus* and the civic and sacrificial Vedte 1 dnipsiihis' s 
(symbolical of royal 11 and divine power 7 > to which offenders and 
sacrificial victims were bound: ns the symbolism of the 

* imaSana ’ structures developed with and under Buddhistic and 
proto-Bufldhijstie thought .* slid as offenders cessed to he 
punished so brutally* and sacrifices fell into disuse p these 

* iuiYku 1 and 1 dnipada ’ pillars would he mfid for ethical 
purposes and H dhanima 1 edicts (just as the traditional royal 
hunt was transformed into missionary tours). 1 This is 


Apart from Eli# drur iuvtaiiEWJi of Ihti usfl of *toec far the 

noted above* earlier uw lion* is itjadered pass ibl* m ww 
t H f irfartncei fro bulwarks and (art* 

apEcf. Tltt very word ^maftan* 1 (po&aibty fnJn * aima-iiyaon, 
imwding Up Weber) would iuga€*| thal itonfr waa aIE Along ilia 
chief ro*-eria] in Lip cofutmtlrm j bo that the origin ol thu 
aptciii! type of fmwral ilnaftlire wemtd bo Magatlhin aad J»n- 

brahman ica], and when other rtALtfn&tl axe med r thU would hm 

do* to brahmamral adaptation of tho ' imrfkn*,' dmUri«d 
KjV opposition to u*# of sfronli and adiierfElce to their own. 
lr*dltW bricks lY ide an!*)- Tbit view WOuW al^ igTW 
th# fart that th* Br&. d«* not mv* deUib of tb* grM ; 

* i p raj s^lTlS iam F and 1 round 1 farm* of the kniimw, azid Ijai 
Whev«u t|* mu holism of tta altar it fptctaVIy hr*hm*|iic*i, Out 
of the ’tauIinA* is Buddhiitic. 

Made of ' vrtr* ’=rtcme, wc. to comxnj the- timber pHLari p mm 
of * pallid/ - iami ‘ and * Parana' 5*1. Bta. XlIl T S 4, fcj {rf- 
Kit.fir. 5ut. XXI, 3, 31, and Sat. Bri. lT h 2. S. 13, wills 

S-B E 44. 437. n. 1). 1 Sanku 1 being uttcmted with a laperiPt? 

farm, the itone-'dadlEiT would haT* * gnriflAlly narrowing ihall 

{liite in obelisk). , . . . .. , 

Cf. the 4 pillar* adjBMnt, to tb* 1 rtflp*.' »nd l»tn on (0 lP,diefil 

HiAustVtf um-s. *. ■ 

Road-ide pillars and Rrtewart are refrrrtJ to «•? mUfh »rtier in 
tbo Av. 1XIV, 1, M) *li«™ BMriitm proCTMifflw p.-* i*»8 
waQ-tnub road ttnfOPRfa 2 pillars l^ed «* 10 ’ 

hrnro hfab and hfavyl ; an arch or " l<tra_ps H emdratly ' 

lh@f pillar* (slhfloai nmy w,H l^fn nf °L1Z 

Cf At X!V. 2, 6, " pillar <tandinR m ih# wa», whirh hf.weTfr 

miRlif rrfrr in a row of porta bamiiR the road. 

Cr d il>r roraP'tJrne 1 Drupada.’ bt'ida ‘ Da^^a,’ 1 *lc.. 

“■ pjrfflic and Epic liita; cf, rtm th« *Bc>*rt 


fagnd in 
Triiariko 
Cl. th# *ymbf4fflm of 


UI. umj *Tiai?i.' , iinin* m* dan-d* aod skamlilia_ * . f •■ 

The key»ot e of Buddhiitie (and 

armbnliim. jujrt a* the - ittw l £ n ™ t T t 11 - 

farahm ankal %trndlim: « i« pro»M* I hat 

s. e. $ !p. «. ». th «* 
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sufficient explanation of the Abakan pillars, and a theory of 
their Persepolitiin origin jn unnecessary. 1 

Prom all this it may reasonably he concluded that a stone 
Mnatural style with round forms, the immediate source of the. 
Buddhistic architecture, was early developed in non- 
hrnltr nan teal areas, particularly in Magadha; traces of which 
may be discovered in the earlier Vedie literature (cir 10th 
cent. B.C. at least 1, and which was definitely flourishing in 
the 7th cent. B.C. 

Summing up the evidence on structural forms, it seems 
probable that there were three main sources from which the 
early end later Vedic styles, the prototypes of subsequent 
well-known ones, were derived: the Lower Gangetic regions 
(including the delta), the Deccan I borderland (including 
Magadha), and the Middle Himalayas (with submontane 
urea* 1 There regions quite naturally gave rise to building 
styles characterized by bamboo and brick, stone, and timber, 
respectively. The first is associated with Artgi rasas, 
brnhmai.tiHin, and what may be called Minvu regions; the 
second with the Vratyas and Mogadhas (Praevas), occupying 
an area assigned by tradition tq a stock different from 'the 
Miinvas and Alias but with superimposed layers of Aiks; the 
thin! would be brought by the Alias into tlie plains from the 
Mongoloid mountainous areas they passed through and came 
ju contact with. The ethnic and historical significance of such 
indications in the Vedic literature cannot be over-estimated, 
being also in agreement with the facts of Purarjic tradition, 2 


It seems prnl.i:*b!* I hit MnnrVan monoUlhic pillara hud their origin 
frutii itic indiccDtjua loday-paEm, jj thickly let with 

palragmrtA, tlhe prehistoric prototype* of itideni village ha-1 la 
with palm post* and uf the Maury an lOOG-ptHarril hall a (at ftm 
nf limber), The palm let! b of conn# the prehistoric material 
for writing IB iht Gallgetie valla* or the littoral; and th# regular 
lin«« and ip*c« OH tbe stem of lb* palm i™ alft-td riady surfac* 
for inscriptions or public And royal orders in writing (at first 
With painilK thia bring nggrated by the common of palm 

IrAf for writing. The palm fi^vflfipi a tapering monolith dike 
crowned by a tnft of Um (icme branches bring often 

Cnt toidyj (' t*|i '-drawing), resembling lions" mnnra 

at twilight, and tiros suggest Eng a four-faced lion-capital, while 
Lh# ]treik*d toddy ; vewl hting tip aloft would suggest the m 
^all«d ' b*4 Pwbably criminals were hanged on oc 

bnnnd to lit* palm Ertu by royal order (d, (he Vedic and EpEc 
dVupoda )j ta|T fo again * vfirupl/ belonging In Vanina* [lie 
H er justice, chuLieemenl and kinglv power; and the toddy 
df*w*F i« « much a ■ Pali 1 as Varova himself ; his cost* being 
« named fran thm os* at * peculiar • pirf* ■ (of palm-fibre, with 
the help of which ho climb* up the tall slender trees) * with such 
*-pi^ T and by such a 1 pfiil/ dothUm, th* mmtnala nf old 
were bound to or hanged from lb# palm tiroes |a folk tradition 
which seems to be mpr.nflih1* for Tartans apparently iinTnerining 
nursery rhymes about fearfnl spin and chutistr* nn palm trw, 
and for the p folk-fear" that shorn and spirits dwell on tbom 
_ * n Ji lilt ttpoaiwnoiit ve nlorlng to rest under them), 

VMe Pargiser AtHT, chaps XXIV, XXV r and XXVI. 





FURNITURE, ETC* 


If references to hou^e-building in the Vedic literature are 
few and fragmentary, iho«e in Uie internal equipments of Mich 
wtruc times are necessarily no* The details found m the tests 
are mostly connected with ritual, and it in only incidentally 
that some Been tar and ordinary feature of houw-furniahing m 
noted, The ritualistic types of furniture, again, cannot be 
taken as a faithful counterpart of the contemjKjrtvry secular 
ones, for it is well-known that sacrificial and ntual requisites 
almost always remain primitive and unchanged throughout 
long ages, and it is particularly true of India 1 ; so that the 
+ furniture / of the priestly texts is almost that with which the 
+ bruit magic * cult and civilization started * So great m the 
ritual conservatism in these respect, that even where *peda] 
circumstances required alteration in the sacrificial parapher¬ 
nalia, the external items ire transformed into 1 brabmngical 
looking accessories* by tlio employment of primitive materials 
sacred in ritual tradition. 5 

Naturally the " furniture * most alluded to conrista of 
various seats and beds. These were of very different grades of 
comfort and structural complexity, items connected with the 
ritual being always much cruder. Tima, 1 prostata/ 4 a 
sacrificial seat, consists only of strewn grass (darbhftV; 

bar his/ 1 for the * seats of the gods,* is a litter of ' halbajo ,fc 
graps strewn on the sacrificial ground ■ " kiirea 7 is a bundle 
of reedy grass for a seal, or a small square grass-mat easily 
rolled into a bundle; even where a * cushion-sent * ( H b|^r - , 
1 vrsi/ or 1 vf$! T ) a is used, it is of grasp, 1 
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Ths Satne mjKCTIAlft md shape* bwng mostly returned. 

The mMerufa employed would indicate iJi^C a good part of lh« 
UrXhmw^c eqmprortri wh p Gangrtic/ evidently tormina: 
the original »Euck, which wu lUppEim^EUrd by other fcfquifittbfi* 
of a El ittiH ay on an 4 mrdrtlc-cautUry character. (It Would w*tfl 
It if th# ritualism of ihr Briiitni^A ape had inherited (he 
trftdirjctifll * equipment* * <jf both the Northern AfjWs and I he 

Eastern Pre-Aryani), 

E.g, the 1 Brdhmwtie * treatment of the Imperial throne, t*dly 
reduced and mot»Jnorphij--*itd in the ritUiF. 

Rv. X, 14, 4; Av„ 2, Tastt. Sam, 1. 7, 7, 4; Vij Sam. H, 18; 

XVin, 63 f Ail Bra. t 26; II. 3; S*l. Bri, I r 3, 3 r 5; etc. 
Quite common in Rt„ TetU. Sam., Ylja. Sam. etc.; (Tide V.L 

n, 61), 

Kifh, Sam X, 10; Ti,iU Sum. If K 2. 0. 2i Mwt. Swu II. 2. 5 
Teiti Sam. VE. 5, 8. 5; Sal Bri. Xl S, 3. 4.7 s Ait. Ara*. V T 
I, 4; Brhid, Up. If. 11 , 1 . 

Alt. At*P- 1, 2, 4: V, 1 . 3: 3. 4lfiUi. Sr 6 ut. XVH. 4. 7;. 6 , 6i 
Kit. fir. Sat. Xnt, & 1. The ' bf*l * sent, i*. the padding of 
it wn a ipin high (AilUsh- A rap. (Keith), viii.). 

JttSt || the sacrifie#r h l wife wear* a jfarment of Kola gimia for mm* 
ntn.—a relic of primitive drew* (Sat, BrL V, 2 t 1> S'. 
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But there were other seats of a more advanced type. 
Thus the 4 sodas,’ from which the ‘ oadaaya ’ l watched the 
pet forma nee of the sacrifice, must have been a raised seat, 
and of a style specially associated with his office. The 
‘ kasipu ' s is a mat or cushion made from reeds (‘ na4» ’) 
crushed by stones, and 4 nadvala ,J is a bed of similar stuff; 
and ' kafa is a ' vaitasa' or rattan mat, mode of split cane 
or caned ike bamboo. These were the products of regular, 
ancient and indigenous crafts; " fcasa * s was very early used 
for mats, etc,: and (hire were professional women workers in 
‘ nada ’ 6 (reeds, canes, etc,> of the swamps, or in * karitakl/ 1 
apparently the thorny cactus, whose fibres were used to plait 
mats and stuff cushions. 8 Tliese 1 kart '3 evidently turned out 
artistic sea Is and carpets, as the early occurrence of * hiranva- 
kasipu '* shows; the reference hene'is plainly to the use'of 
' gold threads and fringes * in the web, borders and designs 
of the mat ; so also the ' golden kurca ,le on which the King 
sits at the ASvomedha,' while the * hotf * sits on another 
golden Reat kaiipn *), is clearly the finished rich work 
of craftsmen, as compared with the primitive bundle of 
plaited grass, 

* *J‘ *!„ no {* w T or th.y, however, that all 11 the 1 seats ’ mentioned 
m *ne ritualistic tests, are made of long grass, reeds or other 


1 Vid A»; *“■ " BrS - x - *> 2 > » (<*. Kcitb, 

8 AT .^fu. 133, J . li - ,“ ■ w>ieworlhy that in Timil J kacci' = reeds or 
and pa means rail; So that 1 kidti pi p irprn^CiU the 
I*’*®? 1 , kti ‘P v i < cf »>** '■meci 1 * Creeper abd 

aartrtjsart 

? ''*)*■ 5 *>n- XXX, 16 : Tain, bri. iff, 4 , 12 , i. 

i Va V 3 ' 2i rI ■ ^ XT|1 ' 3 - h 3 . 

5 Rv, X, nto. JO; Teitt. Aiaq. VI, s, L 

6 Av nil 13 ?' Si ' lakrt “Ml i" mason; Hv. 

\lll, 1, 3i; Ay. tV, 19, 1} ;■ nada ’ is frequent in Av., Yv.. 
Bri. 4 iid Art*). rf. note 7 . H ' 

I V |j' H “?- xxx - 8 ; Tiilt, Bri. lit 4 , 5 , 1 . 

S •llioriu (vide VI, I, 1331 could scarcely have been made into 
fu. tons md tuod to plait men. (bie w at cictgi fibre* foe 

**?*“« or PurposM i» itidigenfius in ma«v isolated 

district*, even to-day f. 

► Av, V, 7, 10 (as av adj., uacd at * Ariti * connived of as a eonem* 
SCOW4M1 or™irt«an, with Bolden mantle (dApil. e<c.}: also i n 
Taitl Bra m, S, 20. 1; Alt. Bia V]J, lfi, JZ; Sal. Bri, XIII, 
• S ' , ' II l" “J t* suppose AiHilIier * cloth of cold * 

»prmd over the 1 letsdipa,’ which itself redd be ' widen ‘ & the 

A*t. Bri. XIIT, 4, 3, 1; ate. to the camra, it was a golden stool 
W(th _ feel. baying a 1 kftrea Mike pad over it pltham 
kurtwicjli which wilfht also mean 1 a wooden Seat, carved or 
■filpcEiS, so as to resemble a ‘ kilrea.* U„ in view 
of suitability to if toll). 

“ El ^ 1 probably the * udaa 1 of the ‘ tudaiya * (vide anlet. whfch 
may hare been a raised seat of acm: sacred wood i but the 
wenmne* u not very early, M d the 17th pri„t »m ^the^ 
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products of riparian lowlands, where alone the industries 
alluded to could ha*c flourished 1 in (hut early age, A 
characteristically Gauge lie outfit would thus seem to have been 
the stock with which tho ‘ brahman ' ritualism started. 

,. P U l ' COlJ t'lws for reclining,’ and other * seats,* 

which had little connection with the sacrificial ritual, are of 
woodwork principally. Thus the ’ pitlia ' (alluded to in the 
mention of the ' pifhasarpin ’ 3 cripple.) was evidently a wooden 
seat; and like its later representative ' puji * (* pi(jh5 f ’ etc.),- 1 
it must have been a low, rectangular, polished seat (some¬ 
times carved, and oftener painted with designs}. The 
talpa is made of 1 udumbam ’ wood* (heavy and strong i , s 

bfvSlZjFti aud *"5 (‘ usyala ') ‘ fashioned 

_*j. ■;} r f 1 -®- carved and moulded by skilled carpenters) 

nflJS, h ^inlaid (‘ptf’) ’ vardhras ’ (straps 

of leatlier, etc.l in (he middle of it. 3 The * pr^tha * iecleariv 

«4 11“ • • »t feut p»r,ly £,?' So ZuTtS 

J ^rlL i Wbl ? 1 lfl 1 ^ tyfl , ch[ef use5 > ie a comfortable chair 
1 framework* with adjuncts of diverse other 

materials; and the * asondi 1 for tie King in the ritual g 


A* 


□ nosetal j betides * sodas * is *Isswhere a dtstneslac * furniture, 
kept in the ■ tjrniilli, 1 prabablylb* usual seat in the ball d a 
dwdling. house (cf, Sot. Bri. XIV, 3, 1, 8). > Pijh* 1 (woodenJ 
U not directly connected with ritual till the time of the Sutlbs, 
though Ulbv m known ninth earner (vide infra, and n. ]0, p, 48 < 

is .rtlsif.,!" *1 * 

they flourish »t the present day, in the Gaugetie disirieti of 
1 Heiifpil, where these cnfls hire almost beewte arts, 

with art ancieni (rarlitlon. 

V*j4. Sam, XXX, 21s Taitt. Bra. in. d, IT, L 

Thu is a characteristically Eastern furniture, and the linear designs 

’* ( ! h * fiT! Wa , *JP anJ ’J «* •!» Of XmI.™ orlfta 
and development. (The weed 1 pit ha * m*v be a Ruukritjaad. 

ii Th( ', ‘H Pan \’ Wnuf ‘ l **P l *> n h0w the snrfare 
cr the Xio* a golden ' piths * (vide n. 10, p. 48) wald be made 
to look like a seat of 1 kurea 

Taitl. Bri. I, 3, 6* S. ' 

That IS the reason ths BrShnupaa give for its employment in tli* 
King s sear asandl t hut it is more of a reason to connect tbs 
use of odumharn 1 for the secular 1 gaandf * and ' tain* ■ with 
t.lfi fftet that this Wood fa indigenous to the ml).Him I lay a□ 
rnots, „ also, oifter ' rrsandl*; (*■(!. of the Bhar&tas) are made 
?£■ j . ,f ? Wo|ldl indigenous to th# i^me region: with 

this Is 10 be wmpared what has been said above r's Stiddfe- 

mSKSSu* 'SXi-%1 " *° “ he 

At Jf*L l> ?;,' he d *“' r - !i of the ' i.lpm* hy Kao*. 

76, 25, probably co rrect It > It does not apply very well to the 
brtdnl car in the neat versa (though usually taken in that 
wny]. 

Ct. Ihp dfci&Jfrtiv* tpftbet * pr^a psda B f a iuimt m Jiim. Ubm. 
Bta*). "Cf. mho the «wrr, vern, form * pfcj(hl,* * wooden btnrb 
m liwfi plank Wttfifl on two or lira vertim] pldsfet, 

nRft1 ™ rowert 1 benefit in ib? OftneelXo river boati 

¥ ide Jnfn. 9 

t.g, in At, XV, 3, SO. 
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similar 1 ; but here the woodwork, etc., seem to Lave been 
gradually replaced with or supplemented by grass, reed, or 
cane-work,* in conformity with ritual tradition. 1 

The 'beds' or 1 couches' mentioned, all belong to the 
equipment of the inner apartments of a house, being connected 
with women* * Tulpa ** is apparently the * nuptial' bed¬ 
stead,* used by married pairs only, as the special use of the 
word in * talpya '* (' legitimate son,* being born in the 
nuptial bed) and ' guru-taJpa,’ T and its being made of the 
sacred udumharu,' indicates. Some women in a big house 
J harmya ’) are described ax 1 prostha-siava,' 8 reclining on a 



, * — v- r -x-t— z*\** J i MV u ^ 11 strong 4 mm 11[lien [mu mniea 

legs, for pros|hu-puda ' wan a proper name. 11 It sc-ms 
probable that such Ions timber seats were fixed against the 
walls, or were combinations of a settee and a coffer; thus a 
rolfL-r ( Kosa ) with a pillow 12 is sent along with the bride when 
she goes to her husband's home': such marriage-coffer* 
evidently could be used as couch or bed u ; and it is noteworthy 

^ ^ ' are f° lind in the ilin « a l J3r r- 

menta of (lie middle-Himalayan villager’s dwelling-house.” 


1 E.g- in Ait, Bra, vm. 6j 6 r 12, 

l ** ih 6at ' Bri XTT e, i, 4a, XIV, i, 3* sa ; vj, 1. 1, 12 a, 

Xiv' IT k ’ T XII, *. 3, 4-10, 

■ i-' J , , ! tl,e f™"* Of 1 hratimanEuaion ' U clrurlT 
in^caifti by the direction m 6at. Bri. HI, 3, 4, 31. shew 

f? -i/v pwtiral»r, irf |h e > i^andl ■ forbidden U» 

b* ituita.^rl in th* nlmul F 1 

Rv ‘ aJ 1, v'7 r !2 V 'tJ V ' 6 J ‘“V'*- **£2* n < ' ‘«lp» ’ h*»), 

XIV - 2. 31.41 (brLJii| { 

m.T: xkv: f; & *““• ** "• *• *• *• **•«• *£ 

6 '! le r ***** . khi t 1 f* ( , Bengal, to which a peculiar 

»« i l ; t■“* -»*• 

* «it. Bra. xm, i, e, a, 

7 Ch»ad, I'pan. V, 10 , & 

• Rv. VII, 55. S*A». IV, 3 , 

Tkitt Bra. H, 7, 17, 1. 

Cf. n. 7, p, 40- 

flo that the 1 pro^ha * having two ■ pad** ’ onlv fcf, n, 7 d «i 

would afford t parallel Jar jnen'n Inn, ’ * ’ 

A*. XIV, 1, fi, 

Cf ‘ iSr (Of woodwork), Which 

SUZStfiL 1 '** lt CCmbmhi W «*" »»*• 
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E,g. ite the tirnlur.hultt beawi „f the SLmll Hill Siulet -«■_ 

Swy* by wwa#o,flik * ttEJft&iz 
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' Vahya '* is a, couch of a comfortable kind, used by women • 
the name suggests a light structure, that could be carried 
about when necessary, so that it would seem to have been a 
canopied reclining arm-chair, with poles or handies for 
carriers * But a 1 vahya,‘ ‘ tearing all forms ’ (i,e. of carved 
wood-work), and with a gold-embroidered coverlet (‘ rukma< 
prasraraita is the bed on which the bride mounts and lies 
with her groom in the marriage-ritual. 3 This seems to be 
referred to in the next ‘ mantra * as the * talpa * of the pair 3 * 
and after the consummation the * demons * of this 1 talpa '* 
are got rid of by the priest- Thus the bridal ' vahya * would 
be something more than a mere litter or sedan-chair,—ft 
regular bedstead, capacious enough for two; so that 1 vahya * 
migbi be taken to signify the bed carried along with the 
bride 4 to her new home as part of her dowry. 7 But this again 
“ rendered uncertain by a following con su ruination - 
1 mantra,' which shows that during the ceremony the couple 
bad also lain together on an ' asandi ’* (settee), with cushion 
aud coverlet 9 ; this ‘ asandi 1 cannot have been a full bed. 10 So 
the bridal ‘vahya ’ need not be taken as identical with the 

talpa mentioned in the same connection; and it would 
rather appear that the * vahya, 1 ‘ talpa, 1 and 1 SaandJ,’ were 

* Rv. VTI 55, BnAv. TV, 5, J (mnn iletpin^ on it) | Av. IV, 20, $ 

(w«*ry bride mounting ii) f XIV. 2, 30 (iued in imrriwe 
ceremony). c 

2 Somethin# like* the modem 1 ijeJYiJi 1 the lower HimlTftyii or 
1 dull p flf the pEatm, also used by women mostly, 

5 At, XIV y 2, 30. 

* At, XIV, 2; 3L 

s At. XIV. 2, 41, 

0 It wocild iif cOTrn; bfl ftometinjift dislmtt from tbe '‘'kcii' and 
piL3- <w a “ bind Early tent with net? (tee above). 

* Cf r the sstns custom nowadays. (For k Tub + in :he seas* of * bnnff- 

toft dowry, etc., akm# with one,' ct a Ktog'i wife called 

* lafcvihf 1 : Av, V\ 17 , 1L 

* Av, XtV, 2. 65, 

9 Of the ^upadhina 1 mud 4 upiTinna * might refer id lb# already 

Hfltd p t*Ipa * and revered 1 vahy* 1 rttperfciTfrly (vide antel j 

* u pavasafla * might tbo refer to the dr#u of the bride herself. 

In arty cue, the 1 vahya/ " taJpa k and 1 * are mil u*ed 

by the couple. 

10 Elsewhere In At. and in Ait r And Sat. BrU., p a*indl * it m throne 

or throne-tike mi (vide infra); bnt once in Sat. Bfi. (vid* 
infra) and in Buddhist test* (cf- Dfgha Nikiyi, If. 23) H i* 
paid ta be curried by A men (implying m tougiah redim njf chair) j 
and * iflandii * in Hala La on gl*M*d by 1 paryarikika b and 
‘hhatvi. 1 * point id# to * k m conch; but to earlier Literator# 
1 a tvi&l 4 iw definitely a 1 seat,* and £l it rather the * vmhym *- 
which corrf*popda to a d tong reclining couch/ 

■ (ducted in Whitney and Lamnan. Trans. At.); the 1 purraftkika 
ia comparable to the 1 pnli&yyiklp* of Vita, Ki Bat. s 
*khmtvi" if « light, narrow, cordor slrmp-woven bed. 



three essential items of furniture for the brutal chamber. 1 So 
also, the * vahya * is specially associated with the bride, ah 
shown by the incidental simile: “ like a tired bride ascending 
the ' vahya,’ " ! —evidently referring to the above marriage 
ritual* Thus the apjjarently obscure distinctions made in Rv. 
VH, 55, 8, become clear: it refers to married women occupy¬ 
ing their commodious 1 talpas,* the new* bride (or prospective 
brides, one of whom La sought to be approached secretly) on 
the fashionable ‘ vahya,* and other single women of the house¬ 
hold on the sterner ‘pro? (has,' within the * harmva * or big 
family-home. ' Havana ,J is a general term for bed or crouch, 
with no purlieu tar features, except softness and association 
with women. 

A number of details are given about the ‘ asatidi * (and 
ihe * faryaiika ’> : apparently because furniture of this type 
was not common in the ordinary priest's dwelling-honae, and 
originated with the ruling nobility,* though in their ritualized 
and modified form i read-covered and clay-daubed ), s these 
must have been subsequently used by bra hma nn also. 6 

' Asandi,' literally, 1 is n generic term for seat of some 

1 Another item would t* tin; 1 kflsa' and piltow brnUphl by the 
bride; lb# red ox hid a ajirrad over strewn H balboja 1 (rush), 
Pp vrbich th? bride aits, in part of the ritual requisites I Ac. 
XIV, 2, 22-24V 1 

* Av. IV. SO. 3 , 

3 At, 1II p 25. 1 (of a behvijd wOniaiiH a maiden ^ 1 iit-ttlda * is an 
unexplained word in thl* verso; can it menu 1 ailk s or 1 eilken 
oo TW -k t* of the maiden 1 * ' iayan*/’—Iron. 1 Inda " = rmilbeFry 
ii.e... sprung from 1 Eudu "i? The meanini would thfn be r 
,p let the silken coverlet on thy bed, twin (* tud ") ther/ 1 e(c., 
'involving a pun on tutln *}." Also Am Bra, XI, 5, 1, 2 

(FaHarmTOjL and Umlfs conch); ibid. 7 , 4 (soft coach of a 
Vedk fltudi-nlh At V r SI. 0. 

i Thna the " fLaind E Is oiled the H nival p *tid s womb " of + ri; any*#/ 

*nd b always HpecLuLSy rbAj-noteriatk' of the ruling chief, 

(Even to-day 1 paWiR 1 {or *pAtanka*) ii more aristocratic ihnn 
<khar (- 1 bGh|vS 

I Vide iairL 

h Thua, such. a *e»t, with nnchinn. u prescribed as L f e# 1 after futteraL 
riles I Sal. Bra, Xltl, 0 r 4 1 10 

t * A?acuti * should properly mean either a 1 IjriJIimU seated perttMl s 

or a * shining Mt p " it. f a throne u well an an enthroned prince 

(111 i* “w-nfw ja peibapi pJ#o implied in the Flume of the Kurd 
capita] 1 Asundt-Vntil vide ante), A Di ’ in 1 isandl 1 in indicative 
of 3 u At ye or prominence!; Or perhaps " a mil ' may be an early 
Sanakrilir suffii indicative of prominent and ever pjwsent featur.*; 
rf. word* bi mil arty formed; 1 vi^indi ] (domiciled), corrupted 
into colloq. cern. 1 vpsundc '; 1 hhujandl * rpatfdiEy* unronlbty 

firmed], rarr. into coltw]- vern. bliUtugdi '; 1 kilindi " 

(rippling), changed into 1 kalindi, 1, a river name. It seems likely 
that ArandhlmStfa, q, of Afoka. WSI SO designated bei »g ' mi Era * 
or consort nn the 1 alandi K or thwme,— 11 AiundMrfrri 1 taring th e 
regal title. 


* 


t £3 ) 

fine sort, but from its first mention onwards, a .,|«cinl type* 
of wat is almost always implied by it; the type varies in 
different references, but the earlier and more usual form 2 is 
something tike a comfort able ' gadi * (equivalent to a throne), 
that might be used by the ruling aristocracy or on s;>ecn»l 
occasions by other people; a secondary and modified form* is 
that adopted in ritual, where a king is concerned, or where a 
deity is conceived of as a king; still later is the form more or 
less approaching a bed, referred to in Pali and early Prukrt 
literature.' 

The * asandi' is first referred to in Av., and in connection 
with the inauguration of 1 the Vratya * for whom it is brought 
together 5 ; and ms the origin of royalty is there ascribed to this 
idea fixed event. 6 it would appear that" tlte AtJunanic tradition 
regarded the first kings us * Vratyas f (in all likelihood 
Eaeternem} 1 and the * asandl ' us the royal seal specially 
associated with them, 2 It is to be noted here that * aeandi ’ 
does not occur in ltv., s though allusions to things ‘ regal 1 are 
not altogether wanting in it; tho force of this point, however, is 
weakened by the references in the Brahma lias to an ‘ asandi' 
** like those of the Bharatas,” 9 a * PgYpilic " midland dynasty, 
and to an older * gat-ha ' mentioning “ Xsambvant,’ the capital 
of Janamej&y&^Parikgita 1 of the same race. 10 Thus the 
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Tliii Me* out cluurLy from lilt 1 ctEnparnlive summary ol differipliuuj 
given infra. 

From At, onwards. 

Particularly in tha Bfahma^ai. 

V Ldo a. 10, p- 51, (The 1 Atkaitdi ' probably \i |.i diiplaovd by 
this lUbsOquellL pary stilus h (vide infra | ftfid' the H Aiipfeimnft ' ( It 
9A not refer J<?d to ift-rF E lib LsL niTLlurv A .\),; ii h pittiib *• irmf 
the lalErr COrreclIy the wHicr * i^udi ' which Was 4 

p vyaglirlsana 4 (with tijer-akm spread deck in front} 2 ie, h the 
Eastern Add C_"»iri^t(ic style of fc thnme F was mMified bv contact 
with Weflt Tfidimi oanditiansL the 1 Eiger f symbolism being re- 
plaoed by a * lion' one; Title nen para, and not** U and 10 
Mow], 

At, XV, 3, 2ff. 

Th* emphatic view of tbs At, about the * vr*iy* * origin of kkngdiip 
and priesthood, and the great political power and prestige of 
tl» 11 vritya , 1 find* comply# support from the Furipio tn3iti^u 
regarding thrtn p and mim 60 be only a ptietUy ind mystic 
versicHi of Accepted And known fads of 1 hat tradition ■ the 

* vrityu p eorr^p^ tiding to ih* i'oH-Ailas, Th* 1 vritya * hxrap 

eon bo much better captained by lh in reasonably hypothesis, 
than by supposing I hat the B vrAtya" ia a wandering ' aid hn p 
or a jirrlcnlious 1 £aiva * mendicant, or m pCrcwm ificAtiiiH of 

KrtAmu* 

S?G n, 6 above . , _ 

lint ' upsvarhilJA' (and e pl} add " tlpfuturanA ate known to Bv., 

and the** were particularly cnnnocled with * aiaiiili f ; of. Rv. X, 
J9G 7 - | 5 

Brft/V. 4, 4.’ Iff. The Bhanlw ww* however much inna.-iired 
by the Augirau*. vx. to fur®, tradition. 

Ait. Bra VIII, 21 . Thi* kiitR ii placed I* Purine tradition ak*» 
20 alept before the eIom of Old. Bgvedit period. 


‘tiitya* {Eastern} emblem of royalty (as known to the 
Aiigirasas) would appear to have early been adopted by 
Midland rulers also. The same original connection with 
At harvatue tradition is probably indicated by the use of the 

* asand; ' in the Av. marriage-ceremonial, 1 and its absence in 
that of the Kv, 

The 1 paiyaAks ' is a later development, being first 
mentioned and described in the later Vettie texts 2 * ; it k a 
magnified 1 asundi,' and like it associated 'with regal style and 
opulence, rather approaching a bedstead, but vet used for 
sitting only; so also, later on, * sksaiidia 1 is taken to mean 
' paryaiikika,' a smaller ' paryouka.’ 4 

The general type of these 1 high class 1 seats comes out 
sufficiently clearly from a comparative summary of descrip¬ 
tions in the texts; (i) In Av. • (a) 4 The Vratva chiefs 

* asandi ': framework of wood and cording or straps; £1 (fore) 
feet, 2 (back) feet 5 ; 2 lengthwise and 2 crosswise pieces; for¬ 
ward anil cross ' tan til’s (rather * woven * straps, than 
' curds ’>; and ‘ upasraya,' the support ur back of the seat; 
adjuncts: * fistar&Qa,' coverlet; * isada,* seat proper (ie. the 
cushion for sitting oni; and ‘ upavarbaiia,’ cushion for leaning 
against. (b) 4 * TJie bridal 1 ttsandi *: the framework is not 
described; it may have been a bed-like reclining couch , T but 
the sup|sositiun is not essential 4 ; adjuncts; not clearly 
defined ; the * upudhima * (pillow), and ‘ upuvasana " (cover¬ 
ing cloth) may or may not belong to it,* 

(h) In Yv, Sainhitas lli * ; though often mentioned, 
de script ions are rare 11 ; here also, the ' fisandi ’ Is specially 
associated with kingship or imperial rank, 12 and secondarily 

1 Av, XlV t 2, 66. The T^V'Ctlie fuiinlage rprrtnr..n ia i (in its las-t Look) 

ia only a * selection 11 from tike At bar vavedae ow r wbieh muil 
hs very much older find traditional, 

2 K*n± Cp*n. ^ 5, Cf. J*inL Bra. l] f 24 ; Mid SiftkK Anm. UL 

S VIA? n. IDs p. 51, 

4 A*. SV P \ 2 ff. 

5 This dtMcngaiibing o| 1 rrt prcAably points to a rectangular frame- 

fr At, XIV, 2, 65, 

7 Si m »uit the marriage, ritual better. 

* Tbttflp tirt Tims of opdoli r throev-KoU 1 for ibi newly married 
P*ar in Indian ccremuiiiAi it traditional. 

6 Vide ft, p. SI. 

Iff Taill, S«ifL m 5. 8. 5; Vij*. 8*ip, Vnl r &&? XIX, 36; M; el*. 

11 Skin cevrr and gfti' r *uth and pleasant neat i TmitL. Sain. I p H p ID. 

U ti.g- Vijl, iSatn XlX, 86, yfhfrt tha ’ asandi ' ia frgMcled AM a 

'mother/ t.+„ Un> ‘Tumb c>| tijinvat' [as cltEwhey^, r-g. 

&4tp, XX, 1]- 


f 65 } 


with gods* 1 while its u*e in ritual by a sacrificing priest® 
ensures ‘ &amrajya * for his client; but elsewhere the 
qualificatory term * rgjasamli ' a shows that humbler 
■ asandTs * were in use amongst other people at the .sinie 
time. 


im} In the BriUunaQ&e; (a) In the Aitareya: the Ktogfl 
1 asand \ * adapted for use at consecration and other 4 regal * 
ceremonials :— (a) 4 Quite a small seat (evidently for temporary 
use during ritual) ; framework of 1 udumbara * wood; the feet 
a span high ; the H bead * 1 and cross-pieces each a cubit (Le-, 
a ‘square' type) 6 ; the interwoven |>art {' vivayana + ) of 
plaited 1 mmlju ' reed: adjunct: ' leLura^a/ spread* being 
a tiger-skin, placed neck in front (so that the bug skin would 
cover both the (&r$agya 1 and the seat proper), {bp Frame* 
work the same (of ' udumbuuu 1 and with 1 alrpi^ya ") ; hut 
the specification of front feet arid back feet -show* a b rect- 
angular 1 type (with probably differently moulded pairs of 
legal) ; aud the lengthwise cordis and cross-ties are apparently 
* mu through holes 7 m the frame-piece*; adjunct : * upavwho^u/ 
back cushion, (c)* Another descriptions same framework and 
other details, as in ( b ). (b) In the Sat li pat ha: {up + Isandi + 
1 liko that of the Bharatas, 1 ' and specially a rajauya r 
seat (being the ' womb 1 of that da**) ;■—a high seat 
above the level of low seats of surrounding subjects; 
made of 1 klmdirw 1 wood, perforated C vitrmii), and 
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Eg, Vij*, YUli 66i th« scut <jf Vwuija (attceircd wl usually 

am * gm* Ktagl- 

Tlitt. Sam. VII t 5 > B r S. Two atLtr iT <5 Qjcd at tb* earn* 

timt T tlm 1 kurc* r m *4 tin? ’ plcnkbi/ which Ittal CMI lordly havt* 
been Ait ordinaiy + awing. 1 (Id |he Mtli4vraU ceremonial (i^ 
in Siukli. Ar«?-h thti 1 twiug ’ is Kt tip timber-po#* 110 

duubt, but is iwcd only *s » h s*al "U Urn gives “doin’ 

u Its racking; in tern. 1 doli 1 ii the earn* *s " dull/ & wet of 
carrying chair* which d*xa awing; 1 dtfl* h «i 4 " jnli * wre used 
jndifltrmlLy in ItengjJs. The sens*? of a " rucking chair 1 ii 
however adnnuib^ The t-craim- be re gkw#ea H ii*nili p by 
H kh&(YftiLarir 4 -Uggvd, and high. 

Vij a. Sup, XLS. 16 . , 

All T Bra. V. 1 D, 5 and 6 . (Ihe wmt is nionhfcd *Ub the Ugh! km* 
firsts then the left h approaching from behind and liking hold o* 
it by boE.]] bhfldl). 

CL the modem * khijtf ' <>r 1 cirpii 1 ut Upper XodU, ch*:ratiem*d 
|iv the timt span and eutilt meainremiidta and tqUMfl tjT» f *HU 
4 ‘nvjdded «d painted lrg«, uid Ihc ‘«*v‘ «f «l«iclicd *o»w 


#tmp 4 , 

Bri. VHI, 12 ; . . 

i ahqp^s Kfluiifitafiffl with cane - wovr-tt w; thiu th^re were two 
want types of ' to** ' in the** ' with cane for eqai- 

falmil nm and woven Kireugfi bole* in frame#, or oroad itrapi 
(Jrattwin c* woven stufl) wuiittd over aud kmh tie fnaw. 

Bri. VIII, 17 - 

Bt». V, A, A, Ifl, 


joined with straps C vardhrn'), pleasant and soft- 
seated, aud placed on a tiger-ekm, <bd The 1 imperial * 
anti ‘ k^iitra 1 * fieandi ’ adapted lor sacrificial ritual: 
made of ' udumbara ' wood; knee high; of great width 
and depth; covered with plaited reed work, because reed-grass 
is meet for sacrifice, nnd for the same reason, the ‘ spread ’ 
i.? a black antdope-skin. a (cj 3 ‘ 3sandi ' of the ‘sumraj,* 
similarly adapted : of " udumbara,’ and shoulder-high (as com¬ 
pared with the raja’s navel-high ' Ssandl ')*; wound all over 
with cords of rush f balbaja') owing to ritual mystic 
significance, Ul? * Jsandi ' used in pure sacrificial rites : of 
' udumbara ’; a span high ; a cubit in width and depth <i,e. 
of a 'egHore ’ type); covered with reed-grass cords, and 
daubed with clay as well. (c) 6 ’ Asjiiutl. 1 said to be also 
called * ytii-sadanl' (throne of justice), ascribed to » deity in 
ritual: of * udumbara '; navel-high ; to be taken up by 4 men, 
instead of 2 w1k> ordinarily take up the King's ‘ asandi,’ 
many details of which are explicitly stated to have been 
dropped or modified, as " human elements are to be eschewed 
as fur as possible in sacrifices,” 

(iv) In Safikh. Arau, nnd Kau;. TJpan. 7 : (a) Brahman‘a 
' far-shining ’ ' asandi ’ (in an extensive hall, of an invincible 
abode, in a city) : 2 fore feet, 2 hind feet, 2 lengthwise and 
2 cro&a pieces, This is evidently regarded as a smaller and 
minor seat beside the * paryafika * nest described, 
(b) 1 Paryatikn " of * unmeasured splendour ’: some arrange¬ 
ment of feet and frame, and straps (‘ tantn '} stretched 
lengthwise and crosswise; with * sinjaijya 1 (* head-niece * of 
the conch), * iipasrT 1 (the supporting ‘back’ of the couch). 

. iipavariiiina and uc-chlr^aka * (cushion and pillow for the 
head); thereon 1 Brahman * #if», 

1 Sit, Hr*, xn, 8, 3, 4, to, 

4 Ct ' * 23 ' ■ dnmbw * ‘ witl1 of gcat-ikia : g*t. Bri. 

i tot. dri.’ XIV, I, 3, 8 ff. 

* Sit. Bri, Til, 3, 4, 36 ff. 

5 Ssl. Brfi, VI, 7, 1, 12 ff. 

t S*t. Bri. fir, 3, 4, 36 ff. 

T Kauj. Upan, t. 5; Sirikh. Ar*p, HI j |ef. Jain, Brs. 11, 24}, 


DRESS AMD COSTUMES. 


Though the Yedic references to the material and manners 
of dressing, etc,, are few, yet incidentally they throw much 
side light un contemporary social conditions. Thus a quite 
evident feature is a considerable variety iu these materials 
and manners, which can only have developed with different 
regional conditions and tribal customs and castes: so that any 
general reconstruction ,oI one typical Vedie or Indo-Aryan 
dress, etc., from thorn references* would be more imaginary 
than scientific. 

Skins form one class of 4 Vedic ’ clothing material. The 
Man its are dressed in deer-skins, 1 and the gods alarm the 
enemies with coats or shield a of such iskina {" hariiiflfiyi- 
jinena T ) 2 ; ' muni's wear brown and tanned skins C piimga 
mala ■ >*; and skins of black antelopes are in common and 
traditional ritual use in the Av. and Yv** It is noteworthy 
that none but "gods’ and brahma qs use skins: the only 
exceptions being the Vratya chieftaLns and their followers, who 
have an improved style of wearing twofold f dvisarphitani p ) 
1 sjina r B w one black and one white V krfna-yalak^a r ) t so as 
to form fur-lined skin-wraps* 5 and the aboriginal forest tribes 
(evidently Kofarian) who wore fc krtti s (and ' dur&i ) at 
dances* 1 and u*ed + ajina H s. ? Again, it Is the goatskin 
(" ajina f ) that is primarily and mainly used (a!! other skins 
being called k ajina "K—other varieties® being the skins of 
the L bf^na * (black antelope) and the * harina T and ’ eta 1 
(plotted deer) ; hut no sheep-skins* camel->skkis» etc>* are 
mentioned us worn or otherwise used.* On the other hand, 
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Rv P I f 166, 10; of tba 1 «t* 1 or ap«4*d d«r, hung from tli« 
nhiHiLdera. 

At. V , 2l t 7. _ 

By. X, 136, 2* Cf- ttw brlbmiQ P 1 ^ £ 0 ™£ cSaJ in 1 ajina 1 (goal* 
■kin] according to ritu*] GUsUm f Bat, Ilri. Ill, % t 12. {H* 
Uncimg, in Hv. and later* vide \M, T 1, 257 I ttw turner ■ 
trade: cf. Vija Safe. XXX, IS, Taitt. Bra. Ill, 3, 13, 1| 
*he fikina worn most imvo bfen properly droned). 

Vide V r L, I, IBS; and of gwlnkinst cf. Sat. Bra. Ul, 9,1,12; 
V* a, 1, n. a* (ajarfibbuji ajinam), 

115: cf. Kat. Or* But, XU, 1; XXII* 

6; Apnil. Sr, But, XXB, 5, 


Paftt. Brm. XVII, 
£r. Sul. VIII, 
Av. VUh It 
Av. JY a 7„ 6. 

For other purr**#** 
thaw* and of 


Sat. 


th* Bkin* of boa™ [and UBtalop**] a«d Tor 

Vigeri for ^al-epreadas rWaowTO* hid?* for 
chariots; red row-hides for liuiai aeala and wardruina-_ 

Bri. III. I. 2. tiff, mij pofat to * tr*drt»n " f 

in ptnnriti?e *6**; ' ■wk* in Kit filf, Ml. JAIL, 

U> m«m *W.kw. hm It IS *v.d«tly . 1 * 1 * of 

Sui pi iMriisJ, nut IwittB found in ths eorrMpundifi, uldfr p»«ign 
tn pailc. Itrn. XV It, I4 « 
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llie texts know of t/lie primitive riparian clothing material of 
the J ku£a s skirt (round hips only) which the 
Nwriflcer a wife has to wear over her ordinary dress, 1 is 
evidently a relic of the prehistoric gratis garment i with this 
iuay be corn pared the common ritual use of grass girdles, 
' ^ 1 maafijl* 1 first invented by Sfigirssa*, 3 These facts 

can ottly sagnijy ilwt this ejieciaUy hruhimmica] and ritual, 
v r Lily a and aboriginal, use of terrain varieties of skins and 
gra^H-reeds as dothing h arose in the K;istern (iaogetic country 
aiuongst early indigenous people*, 4 ami is not part of any 
extra-JmJiim North-Western outfit that Aryan immigrants 
iheui t ' eil(ri * AflA 1II| ^ ht *** supposed to huve brought with 

Another material for clothing was wool (urua). The late 
wcurrence of .avita, sheep’s wool, shows that the first 
so ir, o of v%od id Vodic India was the goat, just a 3 the first 
Skins worn W re goat-skins 5 ; fir^a/ also, primarily means 
hain covering of any ammal * though the 1 fir^a ’ of the 
1 aru^i. elc-, must refer to sheep's wool. 7 So also, there is 
little indication of the divine or traditional use, or ritual sanctity 
of Wswoo 1 for indeed of anv wool): where Pusan ii 
SS? f- weaving * sheep’s cloth/ 8 the Xious 

3 a 7V .w ** • ** of o“«i .□.S! 

< n.i that it is therefore no reference to the antimiitv of 
woollen*, hut rather a glorification of the wwtXower’e 
nrJin'tr *5?* ’I 10 ** of tl ! 6 traditional 1 doth-weaver *" where 

the Munits are i^aid to Liirrv on tlm p* vtliTl ; j*r 

mi purified (dyed or bleached) woollens." it l 

L%\Z"Z:!T,Z. 


g 4 t Brl V 2 1 s 

* feaJfiSaffaat ess 2 

*«»'"SWoSS 

Prhid. Up« II, 3,6; < ivik*' in Kit At. sat. xttj a 

■httfftkqu, ippartmly » in bell Ia!fr luba.jtute w a) ttrhiti if Ui 

xru, il‘i6. ht P««e* w ?■*!! b™. 

Vl-J* J|Ql«. 

tf j^V “ fh ajld . ,l ' lnian ^ w Thf pKmsry ifav v t 

ss^JStr^ 1 ' , "" i ■ **“■ -s ■ «"! 

Rv r ^ T”" ’ rt " P™°,ntl y M for >h«p p„t™. 

Rv. r, sa, 9 


r*- 
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at sacrifices 1 mny be dimply an unbleached or dyed cotton 
or silken stuff/ and not a woollen garment at all. The nae 
of theep's wool, then, was not prehistoric, and was almost 
wholly secular, 1 as covering (second skin) for men and their 
beasts/ 3 Even so* it does not seem to have been in general 
uae. In the Av. * 1 kamhab a rbla-nket&j* and * samnlya's 1 
(undergarment of wool ?) are part of ilie ordinary domestic 
outfit uf men and women; but the " samulya 1 umy have been 
of + silk-cotton wool/ 6 and the ' kambahi ' of other animal fur 
or hair as well/ All the more direct references to sbeep- 
farming and woollens pertain to the North-Western corner of 
India only / where evidently it tvas the staple industry and o 
monopoly. Thus the Indus region was * suvasn uru&vaft/ 
* woolly 1 nod producing fine clothing stuff 9 ; the softest wool 
was of the ewes of the Gandharsms 10 ; ParuEoi, also* was 
+ woolly' and produced bleached or dyed woollens 
V sundhyuvabt. 31 1 It is to be rioted that while Purupgi wool 
ie mentioned in comparatively earlier passages, those mention¬ 
ing Sincjim and Oandblra wool (further wwt) are later. 
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ft*. Bri. Y, S, 6, 21, Malt. S*qi, IY P 4, 5, (pirfaniri, 

Prob*hly 1 gurik* ' m- 11 gama,* of later times,. just u the 1 t*rpy* t 
mentioned ill Life* MIRo connection Jfrati Co reprint lh* J las*r ' 
soitni to ritual; or it may reprint the later K gand* which 
ii pale rrfftrii osd gOVa together with 4 Uur.' 

Vljft. &m. XIH, 50- 
Av. XIV, 2, 6* 67. 

Ht, X, 05, 29 - Av. XIV P I ? 25, 

Or 1 ‘USittjUiyL 1 ? Lt. vests, rob«, Of wrapper, of light COtkHT- paddLiajE 
[like whit, mr* ordmftrHj uwd even now)* probably ' find?* 
rrfpm only td & light qmlt of dflitou-iwl, U«4 in the bridid 
bed (cf. the * kmttbal* 1 of the bride-wguera}. ' a tS) nn«J* p 
recurs elsewhere alsu i Juim. Upan. Bri, l T 3fl r 4; Lit. Sut. 
IX T 4, 7; Ksu* But, LXIXr 5, In the mod. Tiifiil 4 -fPiMfi 
= eve. Is probably ihr original of ! £almalf h Un he recosmaed; cl. 
Timii ' imhnlr =r<wfih cloth* irith whult cf, the vern- fnrm 
‘ *f;f}imillU)/ Vern, ’ ttmli' ii * kind of narrow shawl (for 
tying round the head or waislh i f *dm means the embroidered 
end of a turban or " V, a hi a rband. 1 tanked or hinging 111 Md«;th* 
word i# ttflUiilly derivfd from Arabic 1 fr*m a d»tnlo 

include; but mure probably it LI LU Urdnited form of ***■ 
digeneni ' tumid*," which would seem to ba the - riginel <n IN 
faffwill 4 ihawl "; cf. the variant- Vedic form + ' SaNlya-' 

E.rt, of ™a and he-ars (it ii cnrioiii iXat tu cem, proverhi *nd 
folk-&re the 1 kun bail T U made of 1 lomi^ 1 hair. ii 

identified with bmikiOt Cf Timd, ' kwnb M iji hair- 

ikjth; *1|S& 1 aunb^aTi 1 ; *nd " kuiTur.hadLi = hnry F a 

the Rv„ form 4 aiiTibiUm" for 1 iilmafT: Bv UJ f 54. 22}. 
Iudnstriid IradiCkmt are remarkably persistent m h.dia: 

Ludloini, DhiriwH f Amritsar. Lahore, Ffshlwir a£ld Kal'Ul. 
with their Jyptml woollm maun fact ur«f carry cm the tradilsoca 
of the Pan^pidjindhar* ire*. 

H*. X. 75, 8. 

Rv lV, 22, 2 s V, 52, 2; ilie river w** to oamed from being m a 

wool district. 


/ 





All _the&e V edic fact* regarding wool Income fully 
intelligible when referred to some of the mum facta 
oi traditional history 1 ; this knows of no Sryau 
eiputisum eastwards from Afghanistan, but, according 
iV ™ Alius tand sumo .'ijiiHLibi* ]irugresaeii from 

J'.ijj! ip West, from Hie Gangetic country to the Punjab 



HpeetaUzed wool industry naturally developed; but there is tw 

iiH litkaii of ub^Mkiiig^ for lhe ^kin^eariD" ataee hsid foniz 

Iw'eii left l«hwd, and the traditional viso-vava’s cruft was 

wtnply transferred from odo material to another 1 ; thus, again, 

the P*n»fpi wool came to be known first to interior Indio, 

and then the Indira and UundhSm products; the nature of 

the complimentary references in the above passages also 

^■lorneH clear: a Midland pp aptly apprehends that the 

° f i i'® floti 1 r,ilLj Pb' wool-district of the Partial mav 

SSJJSSS? 1 18 t 0 *?’ the praise of the Indus 

|P£ L^r iT n ^ tU,reB (to Ult ‘ esclutiion of other rivers and 

iuXSOZf b 2 ■ lll,& 11 fl fr0In the <" «■**? of 

Midhyadefc in ecstasies over 1m visit to the votmeer* and 

devejspmg Punjab settlements; and the simile ‘drawn from 
soft fleSSw W ** wiraya a non-Gaudy nm appreciation of their 

ThJ&fiES-'&T in ri,t,a| tlian «-ooJlen S . 

a de, ( ) hndvT I SL ™ Mrt of «!*,* with which 

aho!rJ^, 4^ ^ ?T der ^ rho mav go 

about properly dressed m Varna’s realm, 1 woh evident fv tn 

Mrifliv* # tr “- j ll °" a L ,teiu 0( c^thing; * lisauma,* another 
inety of sflk, u found early and often in ritual use 7 ; and 


* 2* AlflT, shag. XXV, 

i. ,n,t SV*0«*e Sakai iffiv tin, fint to with in ll» 

S3£ £?xS%. *• Ail “- in •» -S ££ 

13w tSJSSiA££*” uf «« ***«% 

* AV 3 t */*T U ‘l S *7 ’ i ! Miil ‘ 8ta1, ]V ’ *■ »l 

v;V/ SMf- WM % 

, \t . SS* hl f? uk * an .' ld ,wi ™ ‘ l«ur,‘ 

F* ' 1 *“*»« Silk, tfa. (rational 

prsdort ot J5, Hiller. H the waran. h*t irtv l,«i, f„ f jt, 

, ^4« Fm T™ «■ Tripanji |£W' tf*** wn !ld 

T, ^ , w J o4 ¥ r «i w > >ai«sW» for silk rwwai, (A 

, i in Be^l , t nd Itil'ir n railed ' jir«. * w "itni 1 ! On 
>a ii 4< of iwr i* N. £, Pn.ru pnliiiwd int» ftsngat Utl 
PihiT, 4iii| ill hrmfitaiy grower* are ths Sin(#lf, wilt) »!*«, 
!L p1 * Mipmt |i i^rti ind t4 *nr| ravbii« ^ijEnificinn - ti 

. M. *•* - 

T Hut. S*e tit, 6, Ti Taut, £**. VI, ]. t, *j etc.j aUc m Bjlraa. 
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even saffron-coloured silken garments C ksusumblia- 
pariilhiina ') 1 were sacred, This comparative [josilion of silk 
further explains anil support!; what has been said above. Ho 
also, garments made of hurt (so frequent in later literature) 
are very rarely mentioned in Vedic texts r and such and 
similar use of bark is more or less ilia met eristic of the N. W. 
Himalayas; probably the ‘ baris*'* of Kath. Saip. was a 
harken stuff. 3 


References to weaving are very I'ornmon from the Rv. 
onwards; * viva,' weaver, occurs often in Rv„ as also various 
uses of the root 1 vi/* The special term ’ vaso-vsya * s shows 
that other * vfmi* * hail already arisen, who produced stmrirv 
piece-goods, other than the standard visas * or wearing 
cloth*; besides, there were the female weavers, 1 vayttrf V and 
siri *.* from very early times.* Technical terms connected 
with weaving—like 1 otu " (woof, web), 1 * ‘ tantu * (vam, 
threads or other filaments), 11 1 tatitra 1 fwarp. or loom), 13 
‘ pradnStana * (forward-^ tret died web) , u —are already of 
frequent application in the Vedic texts; the 1 veroan 1 (loom) 


1 fUakh. Arma. Nt, 4. 

* * v . 4; r.flc, Bri. XVIII, fl, 6; XXI, 3. 4; Ih. 
Mbtii V*TO NorthAVrsIrm end tub Iliir.iUyMl; in tb«M 
rqnolu I he Barit tm {■ red flowered rhi*k>d't,<!ruB} i* Hill 
f.Cled to yield dtShe, 

1 Of ia 1 birllF " Aftff all a VaritiT at c< 4 Eoq I ff. 1 Utfiti * n me h 
* vmri^ir known to Difth weaver* [Hdt Writ; ContOL Prod, 
of ImL, !.▼, Cotton). 

* Vide V.L, a.n " vly*' and 4 oly/ 

1 Vide mile. 

* This dtfftmriLOO correqpondi fairly with the lifer Oft* b*i. 1 tKSti' 

ihad * jol* 1 in EWntfJi] irrd Bihar s the former bring p ™o-T*ya ! i 
™J> ihi latter producing nankin#, cmwi, oplrtl itering t*WlL 
Hr. (Q.-Ii p jirti* eetui. wit* ftoil J jahili + = doth : Jfjh) whW 
in UTttil Tern. meani * *h±hbf elmhe* m tag*.* y the 

V#dir namot JihiU aa4 4 aIm. 11 mein " of a weaver | + JoU. *| 

family” end perhajH plaee-nimeA lifcr Jabalpur or JabU 
orkuultr 'ignited 11 weaver wU tempo t ”1. 

f PaAf Bri, L 6. 0? of Sat Br4 . ITT, i h 2, U(I. 

■ Rv. X. 7l t ft, 

t * Siri ' ii pruhibiy pre- Aryan ; it {% cFrurly connected with Timii 
■iHmj = cloth; in E, Vtrm, 4 ill work wish worn uafl fi 
decried * iir| 1 rill/ iilai‘ or - rildlii. 1 CL alio Timil 
1 sftngii,' embroidered fringe, whieh li probably ronnectad with 
vrm. * tin/ Probably tb* ■ riri immi f of Buddbut acalpture 
ii the pmiijtnjt fenitM of w«fil5ff and handiwork* 

( 'fatal** wove or embroidered doth* for their hatband*; rf. 
At. XIV, 21. SIl hence of doffi*sttr prnipcriiy.—the nripinat of 
th^ dwicAl 1 5rf' 4 known ftotn BA. oawiftl*. \ 

10 Ev. VT. 0 P 2.3; At. XIV n 2. SI; TaitL Siwp. V| ( L 1. 4; Hr. 

11 At. XIV, 3. 5J; rf, XV. 3, $ fnrob. = * gnl *) ■ fiat, Bri. Q2 r 1. 

2, IS; Rt, X t 134 f £ (plant 
ia Rt. X. 71, 0: elc. 

U Tailt. Saip Vl F 3, 1, 4j ric. 
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and ' mayukbi 1 (peg, lead-weight, or shuttle) 1 are mentioned 
early in simile; and the different parts of ihe * rasas ’ are des- 
cribed ? in a manner that shows that it is the well-known cotton 
* dhflti, 1 and presupposes a fully developed and long established 
indigenous cotton-industry, with which the Yedic priesthood 
was quite familiar. It is to be noted that none of these and 
other terms, connected with 1 vfeaa * and wearing, refer to 
woollen or other manufactures; where silks are intended, 
their specific names are given, like * tirpya ‘ or 4 k§auma ,J ; 
and similarly woollens arc distinguished as * vasas,* derived 
from ‘ avj ‘s or ' urnl/ Thus the frequently used 4 general 
terms, 1 rasas.’ * vasand,' 1 rostra,' etc,, with all their miwi- 
fold parts and appliance for production so often detailed, 
can only refer to the Cange tie cotton manufactures probable 
a prehistoric craft, with which the Yedic or IMhmamc 
eivih/ation begun. Accordingly we find the ' visas * being 
called sacred and divine in every part of it, in the ritualistic 
tests. 


The * visas ’ known to the average priest is practically 
or the same type in the several Saipliitis and Brahmapae ■ 
and its descriptions would apply equally to the modem hand- 
loom products of Bengal. Apart from its obvious analysis 
into threads constituting warp and woof f otarah ’ and 
tantavah ’ or ‘ otavah ‘ and ‘ pnkinatana,' 7 or ' parvasm * 
and anndilda "<), it had borders and fringes and ornamental 
embroideries, for which a number of technical terms are given, 
showing the same variety and importance of these in Vedic as 
in later tunes. Thus * etc ’ is a general term 3 for the sewn on 


lij*. C*tp, XIX 00; 03 (intermingling of liqnora like Simula 
through Ihe lewmj. Miyfkhe [shuttle; 0 | the Bcmril 

Rv 7i Av, nv. a, 51 5 Tailt VI, 1, I, 311; Kith, 

P K 1 ^ KH Bri BI, t, 2, 13-10; etc ’ 1 

Prnbab],- * tti*ndm,‘ J B Av III, 3S. I. own, “ .n TO ng from * tud* 1 
or mulberry, U. ■ litken* (wwrlet). K 

V&W’; R». T, 34- 1; US, 4; VTU. 3. 24; X 1® 2- ific • Tailt 
?■“: I* i. ®- »i w. sj Vij». w rr! jff, %"ah b*. 
irJj tvt !~rf^ ■ Rv ‘ 1 “• 7 ’ Ch “' 1 - Upao. Vm, 0, G; 

JT H "2 ■ ; ^ V ^ V % 41 Iir; 30 

i; 21 , £ 5 * '■ 29, IS; etc.; Av. V, 1, 3 ; IX, 5, £5; XU, 
Tuiti, Sain. VI. 1, 1, 3ff, 

5S Z >• 

E g. fu tel. Hr*. ITT, 1, 2, 1 3It. 

ProUhlT * bimyi * in Rv. T, 34, I, fa another «nrh nut.* for borders 

t-s!, a h d kh •!? trot" it, or from one 

* wMi^r ** l 'ta : ve«)5 if himya 1 may he derived from 
« V*" , ( 5 r - 8 *r*®*h it r=n be rnimpared Kith 1 prsflhiU '; olw 
- * 1 "omrwhat Inter term for ihe'*: e f { n $ a t m 

viVrr,t ■*"•= *«- vh.V t!rfi 

4 , 4 , u, l, 23; and an the Sutnu^ 
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or embroidered border or fringe (corresponding to modern 
* pir * and 'fiQcla'); two such are sometimes) specified, 1 
showing the same old style of having two lengthwise and two 
breadthwise borders (the latter being the 1 aficJa'si of the 
same design for each pair: where the child is covered by its 
mother's ' sic/* where a deer-hom is tied in the sacrificer's 
‘ sic,' 1 or where the horizons at sunrise and sunset are said 
to be the two ' sicou '* of the sky-clotli, it is the breadthwise 
broader border: elsewhere it is the lengthwise narrower one, 
or all the borders,* This wider border (corresponding to the 
4 fitlda ’) is specially designated the ‘ ntvi,’ 4 the closely woven 
end of the cloth,—from which depends the ’ proghata ' (or 
' the strikers*). 6 the loose and Jong unwoven fringe with 
swaying tassek 7 ; the ' vfisae ' had only one 1 nTvi * usually, 
tn now, the other end of the cloth being much plainer®: to this 
plainer end would betting the " tftsa >9 (or ‘ the chaff s’l, a 
shorter fringe (corresponding to modern * chilu 1 or ' chilka,'— 
chaffs |). The 1 vaiapann/ 10 mentioned in two passages 
descriptive of the 1 vasas ’ as part of it, obviously cannot mean 
1 a garment to protect against winds 1 : it is rather that part of 
the cloth which protect h it against winds, i.e., its lengthwise 
borders, 11 which keep tlie web together from becoming thread- 
bare by fluttering in the wind (specially during movements). 
The " urnkalj 113 (or * the brilliants ’> seem to have been 
flowers, stars or other spotty patterns^ embroidered all over 
the cloth (corresponding to modem * phul,’ ' butii,’ etc.). 

I E. s . Rv, I, 85, 7. 

S Rv, X, 18. 11=Av. xvm, 3, 50. 
s fiat Bra, HI, 2. 1, 18, 

4 Rv. I, SG, T. 

5 SLfT* in Av. XIV, 2, fil; (tv. m. 53 2. 

6 Tritt, Snip. VI, 1, 1. 3flfj Kid 1 - S*nt. XXm, 1; fiat, Rri- Ill, 1, 

2. I3ff, ; ' nifi p it probably from Tamil * 10 vnve; if. 

Tem. 1 tlfWiF ’=woveii slrupi- 

7 5*1 also, ih© # prftffKftta 1 t> dedicated to nlMJLs or Wrp^otil iHfl 

Wnt&ti 1 of Av, XIV„ 2. 51 h Di dewk 1 pr*jchil»/ 
s Specially In the ca» -of men's cloths, this end being tucked up 
behind, 

* Tairt. Sam, I p 8. 1, 1; TJ, 4, % 1; \% 1, l t 3; Ki^. gam. XXHI r 

1 ; Taiti. BH\, I, 6 , I, 8 ; Pnflc. BrA, XVII, I- etc. The 

Yrityu braided 1 iilp ¥ frlflEca (dimi-tfuisi). Appa¬ 

rently the ianUvah 1 of flat, Bra. in, I. 2, Ijff => 1 1 ft**/ for 
there 1 fltn * and 1 Until 1 are already represented by * parymit p 
and 1 imicliida.’ That * tu$* ** chaff* like lashes, is shown by 
ltd dedication In A if id, 

Tailt, Saqi VI, l h l p 3fT.; * Valap* -j Ka^h. £%in B XXITT, 1; no? in 
flit- Bfi, III, 1^ 2, 13U„ where however * sic 1 wiire, 

II Probably preserved in the A hat an 1 | ^ border | nf the Bengal 

weaver* T e,p. in 1 gftZa-liatan p cloths ftf. f T) ' bd-ltnaul kaj 1 z a 
eaute of Madnri weaver*): oho Jn Vent r * haU’= split Immboo, 
tiaed in utren^themiig borders of thatrhe*. etc, 
n flat, Bra, m. 1. 2 P 33fT. r e atirokati 1 1 Ki|h. Sam. XXISI, 3: 
H aUklXih *: Ta|tt r Snip, YI h ], 1, 3ff. (probably wron^r reading). 
* Arokah 1 may be all adapted form of lh# Tiinil r aftika^i ' ±= 
ornamental border of cloth*, CL fioati&n of ihawlt, eU, 
%% 1 ek-rokha 1 and 1 dii'YtiUli + sw?c. to the mture of lh*ir efu- 
broid^red pafterus- 

B So *1*0^ they are dedicated to the ' nak^atra-v' 
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For ritual purposes the cloth had to be unbleached and 
imwashed, 1 but ordinarily it was worn white: as by the 
Va^isthas. 2 DyetV cloths with rich gold-thread brocades were 
affected by gay young women (typified by the attire of Cans) 4 ; 
and red and gold borders are indicated by their comparison with 
the horizons at sunrise and sunset, 5 But the Vritya 
' grltopati's favoured dark-blue kr^pa&i ’ : antelope-hu**l.l 
cloths and borders.® 

The manner of wearing the cloth is not directly indicated 
hy any reference. The ‘ vasaa ’ however is always * tied,' 
girt, etc. ( null ')/•—which implies tucks and knots. The 
idiom ‘ nivim k r ’« sltows that each individual wore the ‘ nivi 11 


E g m 6 m. Bra. Ill 1, 2, m. (‘ ihaf* ■). Cf. the tradition.! 

distinction In the uies of 1 kora ’ and ‘ dhotai 1 doli*. 

“ v - ' I! - ^ 1 (i*nyi6e»b) i tf 83. 8 ; cf. ‘ aukium atkara' : 

Rv, 1, AS, 7; 1 (liktun otkain : IX 69, 4 
The female cloth-dyer '} la known early: *. glf Vlffc 

dan>- Xi\, 12 : Taict. lira. Ill, A, 7, 1 *' J 

E.g. Hr. I, 02, 4; A, 1, 6, 

Rv I, 05, 7. 

PaJle. Bra. XVH. 14-16; cf. Kit. 6r. Sat. XXII, 4, etc.; ‘ akfwam 

krta^am vS ’ it added in this Sutra^. and lho name * kadgu' 1 
(preferred in Wu. 1 khadl 1 and! ' khaddxr? ‘j, II given to thexc 
yari^ini of doth*; ' Viiliikamfuii 1 of die older pifiip i» explained 
in the Siitru and comm w red or hi at;-black bortleriwhich it no 
explanation; an * dimtlii^i " in the sa me phrMJ demotM a 
'«ylo r of 1 tug* ‘ valukititalli * must Keen a ’ ityl* * of the 
hrnadtr border, ‘falling iti fold**, or pleated - (val.Ska); 

IprohaL'v done up w-LlJi the help of 'pill' and in the -lain* 

manner m ‘ dtsl ' dfmli, ja the fashionable Bengal stniifldirh 
wardrobe). The * kfijjif*' vita? would correspond to the 
modem ! ntlamharf which a<; well a* Mu e-black tvitderi 
(knnn.diCani) <,n an indigo dyed wet, or* Bengal special it Its 
ntid favooirit^ar_ (For the de«er. 1 rf. mod. 

‘ FwArook4hr®iE*d 1 witty)+ fll i* Winona that tlya peemKariEv 
flf the VrifclyjiP *hemld in later day* lifkmp to the BfAhoirttdAn 
jx-pnlatmn of BmeiI (»lw in aurtit olbr provinew, f r [f ]H Punjab)* 
w™ ntfm the Mhoi n& ihpisDFrd e» the rrd*, which the 
1 Hindu * *had*i in wwkytrs 1 Erudition (tf. WaEI; Comm. Prod. 

Inda. bt. rvutton ); in thp rormfcEion Vriiyui are odd 

ffl # Hilver T ornftmenE* intend of the muni ^old. (—niEnnllr, 
HIw dtitfty with iron fn whirh she ,b Vr*tv* 

mnntry |J \% rifh); 1 hiw^ n^afn. n Mnhnmrdsn tttii id Bengal. 
It in ay )# nottlmt Bengal Mahomedm* repment a 1»rgt 
seflion of the Indigenous hn^ic populating of the Fravinct.) 

Re Ay. xrv, 2. 70. 

At. VII1. 16 fwhat 1 nlvi 1 then millet for thyself); 6, SO 

[3 herb* in be borne sn the woman 1 * * nfri evidently at, the 
navel); XTY. 2 thyself ti 1 nTvi 1 nf thk 1 visi-i — 

where the ennlw shows t hnt the 1 nlvi ' i.^ hnngin^ f&Id^ of the 
1 Tisil '}» It 3’ difflfmlt trt ier how n separate inner garmenE 
fin he meant hy 1 nlvi * In theiie pA.is*jfEy {m VX); 1 nN p 
ifl di^-inctly itated to be a part of the doth, like * prsghit* \ 
ele. In Uipr H5A aim 4 nTvi * if m knot, gather or 1uek h at the 
tijivel p of the fringed horder which Is primarily the 1 afri- 1 
Thnp, in tbooo pouAgu ' nld 1 h hwt t rnkm a* lie K ityl* 1 of 
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{or Me la) m his or her own way: evidently this refers to the 
same styles as (he elaborate pleats and artistic waist-knots 
(nm-bandha) of men and women in the etirly sculptures and 
classical paintings and poetry. The 1 nivi * thus represents 
the modem * kofica T (peats) and 1 gaftfc 1 (knot) 1 : there is 
however no trace of the 1 kacha 1 (hick of the plainer end of & 
doth at (he back). Probably the Dravidian style pf wearing 
the cloth without such posterior tuck 2 waa at one time the 
fashion in N. India also. The YiStya preference of braided 
or tasselled + tSsa p fringes 1 may, however t indicate that, 
while others tucked up the 1 tO$a 1 in a full gather, the 
Yratyas displayed the hanging ornamental fringe, by tucking 
only one corner of it. 4 The 1 nlrt ’-knot was sometimes so 
fashioned as to form a pouch, wherein magic herbs could be 
borne* 1 Sometimes^ also, the * nTvi 1 consisted of simply (wo 
+ tuckings up p ( + ndguhana p ) 6 at the rides (as now, specially 
with men). Elsewhere women are said to tie their * nlvi * on 
the right ride of the hip, the 4 nm p being then covered by the 
upper garment; such 1 ujvi 1 must have been an ample gather 
of fdd$ end fringe-tassels, for there a bundle of * barhia f 
represents the 1 nIvi/ T It seems probable that women did not 
wind a part of the 1 visas + over the bosom and shoulders (fi& 
now generally done in N. India), which covered only the lower 
half of the body (as in Malabar, etc)* The description of 
Usas wearing rich brocaded cloth, and yet displaying her 
bosom , B would suggest this latter style; the " nlvi 1 style itself 
implies that no part of the broad border was left for such 
covering, and the early sculptures, etc., do not show it. 9 
Apparently the upper part of the body of men and women was 

wearing tlrt k nlvi 1 or border. It ii poMibEe kw«rer to see in 
1 to '‘asah paridh&naq}, yim niviin tvflrp p , a 

nfflftncv to ifafl ordinary 1 wearing doth " cjiii & separate 
special \y woven strip to serve si m artisti rally lied waist-band 

m m Jtke the * eommerband T of medieval Dace* mmxm* 

factor*' this speeiaHzmEion and separation of ibe 1 nlvi 1 is alu 
■bourn in quite eadj sculptures* ete P Bat even in tbit case the 
s rdvi T would be an vuttr adjunct and not an 1 inner garment, 
forming me oI throe. 1 

I Tk® former h more in evidence in Bengal # the letter in WH r and 
weitwnrdi. 

® Carlo oily, Bjgaio, ihe Bengal Mahomedasis affeci. this tick if is style; 
of, p. 7, p. 64, (re VVatyw). 

* Vide ant*. 

( Alan a Dravidian peculiarity, 

fi As in the Biharj Irooi* Av, ¥1H, 6, 20- This style cannot have 
been confined l* women, u not much later oa 1 h nlvi' came to 
mean deposit money or capita]. 

6 Sat. BrS, ltf. E, 1, 15* 

7 Sat. Bri I, 5, 5, 6, 

■ H*. I, 92, 1 

9 In these the upper part of the body is often bare, covered only by 
Wien* elaborate ornament*: sometime* a few line* ire indicated 
to show a filmy wrap. 
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covered_ when necessary, by another separate garment P either 
a loose wrap, like H np&vu&una/ * peryanahana/ or 1 adhTvasa, 
—or a tailor-made close-fitting jacket, bodice or cloak F like the 
1 prattdhi/ * dripi/ or ‘ atka/ Thus the bride had her 
1 upavasana/ apparently a scarf or veil 1 (corresponding to the 
modem 1 * ortia * used ‘ by women),—and the 1 vaeas 1 of 
MudgalSm that fluttered high up in the air/ was evidently such 
»n 1 uttariya 9 scarf* f Soma/ in the ritual „ has^ his 
* paryanahana/—in addition to his h upanahana T and 4 uaplp/ 
—Iran which a strip two or three inches wide might 
be torn to form an ' u^nlsa/ if necessary; so that 
the 4 parvanabana * (lit. wrapped round about) was & 
pretty long and ample scarf of light textme.* The 
' adMvaaa 1 * 12 does not seem to have been close fitting like 
the * atka p or 4 drapi / 6 as it is an 4 overgarment/ worn by 
princes over their inner and outer garment^; again the 
forests are the 4 adhlvasa * of mother earth licked by the lire- 
child 7 ; it was thus more like a bug loose-flowing dressing-gown , 
suiting both men and women 6 ; it may not, however, have been 
a tailor-made garment at all, being called a 1 vasas ifi : probably 
it was of the same sort as the 1 upavasana/ The b pratidhi ' 
masl, from the context, 1 * refer to a part of the bride's attire, 
apart from the newly woven, excellent garment 11 ; apparently it 
consisted of one or two strips of specially made cloth drawn 
across or crosswise over the bust and tied at the back, to serve 
as a bod ice , u or waa a short and tight bust-bodice like the la ter 
4 kuftculika 1 (mod. b kafletdi . The 'drapi 1 seems to have 
been a close-fitting 13 and gold-embroidered 1 * vest , 15 used equally 

1 Ay, XlV\ 49 tad 65, (In ifo* latter passage il may mean covetiei 

ct * much, being mwilionod ilona wilh fsirnitwe*!. 

2 Rv. X } 1G2, 2. 

J These thra may wall \m rendered by the ncod. tirfn^, 1 tldar * {nr 
ofo^r), f d but t* and * pagf!/ ttffpeetiwely. 

4 to. BiIl III. 3 P 2 r 3. 

s So VX 

n to. Uri. V, 4 P 4 f 3. 

? Rv. I, 140, 9. 

Vide IL 7 above (fflittih)i cl. Rv. ]X F 5, 4, 

^ e.jt. Rv r i. m, V 

ID Aw, XIV. 1, 0. 

H At. XIV, I, 7,45; iha dehI reference to a p«rt ol the chariot ii 
liardiy appropriate. 

12 This Htyla b now found amongst KoUrimn riOM t and b a Specially 
feitiwa one. {Cf. th* reoi* cords m Hellenic drapery), 

U Rv. I, 166, 10 (Cyavana’a old mg* like a 9 dripi F ) \ probably 
'dripi '-a tight weal unstable- for running about (dri). 

u Rt, I 25 f 13 fhlripjj™) I IVp 63, 2 (piiafigUp) ; Aw, Y r 7 P 10 
{* biranya dripi." adj, qf a wonim), 

Ifi T Av, xm, 3 P 1 (th* snn wearing the 3 world*, making a 1 dripi * 
*f them: limre the * drip! * half three pieces, two ridfl oise* 
and one hick, lik* a wabtco&t; il wia not a 1 coat of mail 1 (so 
V I,) bring worn by woman, and the am flf 1 Ta-analj, 1 *Gc. 
(cf. b dripi m v ifia.nmh/ Rr, IX, 86 ? 14) WOfllil rather show that 
U wn made of 4 visas + ). 
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by men and women, 1 specially by prominent men 2 and gay 
women. 1 The 1 atka p was confined to men; and was & long 4 
and fully covering® close-fitting® cloak, bright 7 and beautiful/ 
the .stuff being bleached 7 cotton/ interwoven* or embroidered 1 * 
with gold thread 0 . 1 Feias p is gold-embroidered cloth gener¬ 

ally 11 ; the designs were apparently artistic and intricate T u and 
the inlay of gold heavy and brilliant 13 { where* however, the 
* tipth T appears with 1 pe^arpHi 1 on/ 4 it might refer to a pleated 
skirt made of such brocaded cloth, like the medieval and 
modem # ghaghra 1 or R pciw5z.* a . It is noteworthy that tlie 
eariy Vedic references to 1 atka/ + pe&is/ 1 fimnlym 1 and 
1 drdpi B come mostly from Ingirasa poete^; these were 
therefore primarily East Indian styles. Curiously enough. 


a 

la 

u 


u 
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Cf ? 4he §tyl* in N. W. Indii, wbena both men women 
show Hill tlmif richly embroidered w&LBtooate. 

Ht. IX, 100, 9 (wwing 1 dripi 1 on Nomine great). 

Av, V, ? P 10 {' bifftaja-dripr worn by ' Ar*ti likened to * 

Rv m H, 35, i4 (food carried in om'i own fltka = J,*., m tbs kffli 

ikirt ntede into m apron}., _ 

Rv V 74 5 rvsTrim Likened to i old nge: prob 

mhlj bcW * light filtinp g^rraent it showed menT crewe 
rambling wrinkled *Hn)j cf, TV, 18, & (Indr* tom will. 

1 alka F =his own wvering aUKyh 

* 8nr*bhup itk&in F : Et. V7„ Sy, T, 123^ f- 
TEko son 1 ' Ev VI, 29, 3; X, 123, Tj 1 n^niii : Rv. IX, *B| 

< jSEW - I to. r, A. V; ■ amm ' = to i*. «.«« 1 * 

1},, t J22I 2 

Aa 1 vvutan-j 1 and frequent os* of 1 Taiinah - shows; it CAim&t ?ery 
**U hiiTo been *a wmonr (*» sometimes tramuttod and 

1 Hirtmymr '* Rt - 2 ’ 

Rv" ' JV^ *36^T (the best and iltrftctlv* ' m mrttd for lb* £0^*1; 
rf ‘ hirtCTmpH**' worn by a hottiO-Mder ^ 

f£. VHL w/TTVn h 42, Is V*j*. Sun. Xix h 82; 83? BB; etc, 

r ¥ 41 < d#si ^ ^ p4 ^Lr i £ . i m 

wi!-™p). TSi m*in5r cf ‘p*^ 1 «rk de«nb*d *■■ ,< j 

KTUS « (Irt ‘ i*ri ' 'iitoi™*' in th* P*«nt 

n y ii fth, dittviicff ■Offi'P of ri?pfi =l = \atu$. ■ 

Rt thi : fari ‘ wirt Li most^ faithfully Mb* in tfal. HMftl 
* l_ |.*n .aft] th* tjlay of Htnbgbl on the turbid lower 
UT one who nis seen tne Pf? , 6 r i x 1 where 

Ginsca will fcjfprecwte ibe rimilirily). €1^ a, n ■ j ■ ■ 

* 15 uppwenlly »H«J hnjht BS gl>« i d 1 

f«q«ntlT ^ Upper IndU, H«l «• *pw^ly 

with d«^;p R r |? S; VT. S3, St yin. 

"VtSV 5 Si?iSSi« '& - -v 

|£s^ 

IvJ onlv mHv Vedte rtfrrrnr. H la At. (nm™ in to *• 

sEiolher BfciTpw^ 
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these are preferred in the later ‘ ackan,' 1 1 p^swa < c s£b' 3 and 
* samta,* 3 which agree fully with the Vedic items of dress; they 
ate usually supposed, to be derived from the Persian; but more 
probably it is a case of re-imposition of Persian stomp upon 
common Indo-Iranian items of materia! civilization i in fact, 
the Persians must have ultimately derived these styles from 
their Western-Aila ancestors—from the Furagic point of 
view.* 

It is remarkable that the 1 u?ni?a ’ is not mentioned in 
early Vedic literature, except in connection with the vratyas 
in the Av. 8 ; it appears, however, of toner in the lv. Saxiimtas 
and Bmhmaijfts, but again chiefly in connection with the 
Vracyas* and Kings/ It seems likely therefore that turbans 
were not originally in use, 8 and were introduced as a style 
through the Vratyas of the Praci, amongst whom kingship is 
said to have arisen. 9 The Vritya’s * usni^a ’ was bright and 
white as day (while Uis hair was dark as night) ; it was 
evidently of some fine cotton Bluff 11 ; this was (according to the 
Sutras) tied with a tilt and cross-windings.» The Kings 

was ti-CH-l in ^ special luannec at ceremonial Raennecs - 
the ends were gathered together and tucked away in front so as 
to cover them up, 14 this luck at front being preferred by the 
Sat. Bra. to the other ritual style of winding the turban quite 


1 * Ac kin 1 used to be nn item c< rtflpfeetsbl* Hindu dress Im nppesed 

A to tfahemedan], but is now used chiefly by liters or jneoiila 
in Anoblodinn eitobSishmffnta, , _ ____ __ § 

2 * Fefiwa ^waniFP'* garment, j 1 pedwax = jQll-dr«Si ftpwft, Ql 

fUnc£r?_ Saeb Ap*ei*J dancers’ dr™ was noted hj Gmk wntm 
&l the 4th. cent. B.C. 

3 Vide p M r IL 6. b . . . _r » . 

* Vide Infra. *«■ rt Persian mflneiwe in ^ 

i Av. XV, S t Iff. (ttliere it u one <sl the ehvdctmsti.es « tM 

6 val'tSl XVl’S' IS; XVII, 1, 14 l«n«»pa ■ vretyadhsnim * j 

read -*idhin*fli’T) ITT 3 2 3 

7 lf.it.Jta. IV, 4, 3, etc. M* f^rP'E l li 


d The 


L, SlITl. tv. % O. fic, i MTW Jit ™ - w«xt n 1 i a 

(Ki^ ' ') t V. 3. 5, 23 (Kinp at sncnBces) j nV, 2 1, 18 

i IndrinTi; etc.; (fee of gold presented in so nsyt?* , 
Skotoi-. kith. Smp. XIII, 10; T«U. S*b. m, 4, I. 4). 
ooly head- d KM known to By, tfurg the 1 sipr*, » SP,V. h vra' 
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14 


evidently used only in buttle; ” e.g, Bv. V, 

7. 25; tie. Probably the Aiy»n incomer* 

hat* (like nrieni Siythic or IrifliC tribe*)- S 1 . . 

loo* nU 1 .tup* ’ of Ary.roan, nr in ih* proper nartie 

siiipa,' m*y mesn the Vedic 1 topi 1 {■ tupi ) « »niol 

the shape, cl, the tiadiUniuJ car«non<*l ' »p , (opera. 

Cf. ""“SSf 2-10. vhtch *B«» folly with the D ™^T B8 Purlnie 
tradition r« first kin#* in the Staia-^fiigiidli# country 
AVu XV. 2 . 

Like the mniiliH “ poffri^d^h ■ trAdvl^na.lhf W™- truditi™! 

'Tlty&h mddhm 1 nttt, Sr. Silt, XXI* 4, This H «« 

Rt vlf* a^in, 

flit, Bri, V, 3, S, SOff, 

1 Samlifty# pnrsstnd arajohyitl . 
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round about. 1 These special styles show that ordinarily the 
princes wore turbans with loose hanging ends, 2 which were 
inconvenient and dangerous in ritual; accordingly ? elsewhere 
in ritual 3 the s u^i^a 1 is only a kerchief 3 .; probably this 
kerchief tied round the head (in Tibeto-Burman or Kolarian 
fashion) wag the original brahmanieal ‘ u^ptfr/ so that 
when ruling princes joined in their rituals, they bad to adopt 
a trimmer form of their unwieldy turbans 4 ; so also * Indrapi ' 
wears an + * like a zone, of variegated hue/—clearly a 

head-band o£ a many-coloured silken kerchief** 

No general footwear, again, is mentioned in the earlier 
Saqxhilss, 7 1 Pa<JvIsa in the Itv, is applied to the leggings 
of a horse 9 ; # va|urina pada" lfl probably refers to heavy {'malm*) 
covering foot guards, used by chiefs 11 in battle ; k pat-sahgitil 
in the Av, also refers to somewhat clumsy hampering foot- 
fasteners used by soldiers, 13 The 1 upaiuih 1 first occurs in the 
Yv, Saiiihitas 14 nod the Briihmanss, as used in rituaP and by 
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There is ho tneutiou ill the Bra,* text of the ends of the Urban 
being tied behind p drawn over one ahuuldrf like an ’ ttpavjUL 
and tucking in I tie wakt-doth, (€1. Eggelmg's mate in 5B-E. 
and coni in. on tbe b*5sftge 

In traditional stylo: c.g r in Upper India generally. specially amongst 
military cartes - 

Sat. Bli IVp By 2, 2, 7j the ' 1 that is tied round the *ye» 

of the 1 nag* seer + Arbuda. seem* also v» be 1 kerchief only ; 

Ait. Bri. VI h I. In g**t, Bri, 111. 3* 2< 3, the 1 emergency 1 

turban bound with a Strip of cloth 53/3 inches only in width, 

show* that thft turban wm often a mere hand, or a 1 ropy 1 head, 
gear with many twist^ like that affected by Bcecaais. 

Cf. the modifications of the royal * uandi p in nUuL 

Sat. Br*. XiVp 2, Ip 8. Ci Bam, VI. 80 ( M RakV T women wearing 
red 4 ii^i&a* “ whi|« assisting it Indrajit*a .sacrifice). 

A Koliri-m and Burmese feminine style, again. 

Tradition however ascribe* a high antiquity to the 1 tipanah f {and 
the 4 chatra: h h said tbai JanudiLgni.Bliirgaea (oonteniporory 
of the fatnertm Ilgvcdic ViaTimitra) introduced their for thfl 
comfort of htl delicate wifc p Ilia Aik|Vftka princes* Etcpuk* 
(cf. Mbh. Kill. 05) e hence either the Ik*vakn& toqk 1& shots 
&nd BunsbAdes after the Bhn^js. or p more probably, the Bh^gu 
brihmnpa kamt their n*e from the "Bokr 1 courl f after Jania- 
dagm’s politic marriage. It is curious that the Av. (VI, 136-7) 
ascribes the first preparation of ■ potent hair-tonic ia this 
Jamaddgns-Bhdr^va. who prescribed it for his daughter (ap¬ 
parently aa stylish n lady » her royal mother l\> All this agrees 
with the well known fad Uiat the Bhfpus were the most 
11 Ksetriyaniacd Bl Of the brahma^S- Probably other brihmaijic 
groups were not aeroitomed to shoes, etc., till Eater on: hence 
there ia no very early mention of the** in priestly literature, 
Bv. I 166. lfc 

In Av. ( to Eout-fetfcn of shackles {VIII* 1» XiS P 15 P otc ), 

R v . 1*133,2. ' . . _ - , t 

Indr* cmihea enemy heads with them. It it iMcrtitm^ to compare 
the Vndo-Bcythic boots, as in Kani^kn's ilatuo and Kusban corns. 
Av. V p 21, 10. , . , t 

Apparently worn only daring hng ntaJPchea or rapid flights. 

Auo in Av. XX, 1», 4,-a Ut imt. 

Tailt Stm, V, 4, 4. 4; 6. 6, 1, rtc. t 6*1. Rr* V, 4, 3, 19? 

- Br*. Ill, 3 (*ult mJ rtnd«li.l- 
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the Vratyae. 1 The ritual sandals or shoes were made of black- 
antelope- or boar-skin^,; those of the Vratyas are described 
in the Sutras* as black and pointed ('karuiuyau), etc.*; these 
details indicate that the most stylish shoe-wearers ol those days 
were the Vratyas, just as they were the chief wearers of the 
4 ufuiaa,’ It is probable that the use of footwear in early 
times was to some extent limited by the common fashion 
(with both men and women) of wearing 1 khadis J or anklets* 
Similarly the use of the * usiyi$a/ also, must have been 
restricted by the prevalent fashions of hair-dressing. Whole 
clans had distinctive styles of wearing the hair: thus the 
Ya£i?tbas could be recognized by their white clothes and 
' 4 kaparda 1 worn on the right side of the head®; so that they 
could never have used turbans; and (as already noticed) 
apparently no brahmans originally used them. Another style 
of hair-dressing was wearing the 4 kaparda * in front 
.(' pulasti ') r ; it seems probable that the Pulastyas (an early 
brahma^ group cognate to the Ag&etyas, and like them asso¬ 
ciated with Deccan non-Aryans)* were so-called from this 
distinctive style. 1 Kesaru-pribandbayal) 4 in. the corrupt 
Atbarvavcdic passage* yields much better sense if read 
' u -prabandhanar|i' (specially in view of the fact that the w'holB 
context 10 refers to the results of the famous Haihaya-Dharg&va 
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F*Ac. Era XVII, 14-16. 

Vide nuts 15, pirn 69. 

K. ff . Kit. fir. Sut. Xili, 4- , . . 

According U> detail* La other Sutras (and eomin.L th«* »«' lUo 
ttriniled, or like " venue,' i.e., with mrtai knob*; etc. 

Cl. Rv. V, 54. lit etc. 

Rv, VII, 35. Ij S3, 8- . . 

Vei*. Sam. XVI, 45; it U Usually taken M meaning 

hair plain Lot 1 placed in front * soils the wntcit much totto, 
to Rudra'ft ' kaparda ’ i* traditionally inclined in *»«• ( P" 1 ^ 
kapudin R *«m* hM"*, cqu»% JP***? b {* Pll ^“ 

■ pTf,.ti • Style UU so celled being that affected by die Pulai' 
t™, and out for bt.ng » frontal mode R^anla dt¥ “*”e'; 
^"’dan-names of <M PnUitya,, Fldoku and A fi * a ty« **£ 
|_b ? fame tiling [prcvHJiia udmbclautsK pud correspond to 
related of Hellenic liiitory; tt^eUwr with ibe Kroltia they ■™"f 
(Ijinn* P liras tc evidence) to Lave funned an earlier (pre-Aryan 
It rat am of civilisation in India; they W*« 6«dJy either absorbed 
alter atrugglea with Many** and Alla*, « were cspetled era 
ward* and westward!- ,_ 

In oil Purine*; the Pulaatya* would thus eeem to 

“ Saivitva” fy.-He* " kapardin, etc., a pbullit «&™W > 0 
rruiiwanccT le„ fm ■ kaprth '; in that com the t aJjjthaj 
and Pnlaatya* may h™ been ‘ plinths ’ P"" 1 ® ,„a 

\v V IB II * lW vars-xis interattU&i&Qfl uf wnunEaLatora 

A translator* making “ kmar^pribandhe 1 a cow or a woman with 
!' khe-gnat, etc., «e aboard; if the paaaage line to b* MaendjJ. 
thaubw* emendation (with ‘ 

™n. -.tarn ba-. I ita; “wS-Sfi, 

Bliftfiv perished with their whole km. etc-—which m l*ct 

a., tjft-*• 

o( lb* fwttccii lUihiy* raidi of P*ri*t’c irudUiun- 
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conflict); this reading would show the Bbirgavas to have been 
- 1 kosturar-pra band hah/ or * wearing braided hair like ruanee, — 
qoite in agreement with similar Vedk references to brahman i- 
cal hair-dressings. Some of the Vedie gods wear ' kap&rda^ 
and p opasa *r m apart from goddesses litco Bimvall 1 : thus Rudra 
has hia hair in the " kaparda * style 2 ; so also Ptisan 5 ; and 
1 mini's * opam * is likened io the vault of heaven/ These 
divinities have marked indigenous and extra-’ ary an features; 
and it i* significant that peculiar styles of hair-dressing to the 
exclusion of those of head-dieses should he characteristic of 
brahmans and such gods. 

Women of course wore their hair in a number of different 
styles, which are, however, rather vaguely indicated by the 
special terms/ ' atuki/* * kurlm/ or 4 kumba/ besides 
the 1 opa&a' and * kaparda p mentioned above. In the 
first place, it seems dear enough that r opasa mid 
1 kupurda/ being ascribed to men as well* were not dis¬ 
tinctively feminine styles p and could be managed by the average 
long-haired man, Accordingly young maidens are said to 
wear their hair in four d kapurda s/ W hat the kaparda 
of men was like, can be very well made out from the traditional 
representations of the * k&pardiu r god and the huir-dressiug 
of his followers 9 ; it was a spiral coil of the braided, plaited or 
matted lurir* piled cm the top of the head at different angles, 
li was apparently the t^uue in the case of women, for the 
maidens 1 lour ‘ kapurda a are compared to the four corners of 
the altar/ and so cannot mean ' braids 1 or " plaits/ 10 while 
HinItab's * kaparda h is an alternative style classed with 
1 kurira 1 and s opasa. 111 The four * kaparda’s of maidens 
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IL ii to be liuted lliiLl m Ejiic-^urayk mVlllolcgy, Sintv*li and aihtr 
mu ll ire ipeciifly AhgLril£* nud ckRUrttio OHH. 

frliQ k Ehiet feature Indo-Aryan iuyttjolo^y h abfitne* -OF 
11 HI M B H-aTi i ^w of dt'f ^-irsK Mud gala of PkftfkLft, who bw#iua. 
ui AngiriyKa r woe* a " kaparda p [carrying *l the *&m& tim* no 
1 t 4 (T& 1 like Vritya chiefs} ; Itv, X, 103, 8. 

R*. I, 114 . 1 . 5 ; VijjL Sain. XVI, 10 ; 29 ; 43 ; 43 ; S 3 . (Owwimilly 
A Rudra weafft n:4ltef*d tatta or lm& i iliiven bead: Vija. 
Saifl. XVI ¥ 5S and 29 rCJprttiY-ely). 

Rr r VI, 56, 2 ; IX, 6T t 1L 

Rv. Iy 173. 6; VIII, \4j Si the W n« uf ‘diadem’ ii not at ill 


BRW 17 . 

"fh* ccitiiiMiitAWs are b^peksftly noutradictoFy auJ ev«i*a Yrtih 
regird \o ttsw tcrioi. 

Cf. B vem, 1 Uioki '-lump. 

Tit* Sdn d«ntwi this rtjl* u »l*o by nwn in Gnaw *sd 


the S-E., twn no*. 
Vide Aiitr. 

An ukm iu VI. 


V|Jl Saip. XI* 56. 
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most have together formted .a crown-shaped 'coiffurei, 
The ' opasa ’ as worn by men probably consisted in 
gathering up all the bair with a small top-knot, 
leaving it loose enough to form a dome-like cover or liounced 
- a P; this would explain most of the figures in the texts con¬ 
nected with ’ opasa ’: thus the 1 opasa’s of Indra and Soma 1 
are like the clouded or vaulted sky ■ the thatched net-covered* 
roofing of a huti.sc (compared to a woman) b like 1 opa&a * 
spread over the 1 vis Scant |J ; and the knob-like horns of the 
par-old cow are * opa&ts.'* These last similes show that the 

X sa was of the same style in <the case of women also,“ ' 
38 th * qualification * su " in Sinfv all's description 4 is taken 
to mean a heavier ' kaparda ' and an ampler ‘ opak, T —and 
writJj the probable exception of the covering and withholding 
net ; but harih ‘ op;u£a- ’ of Soma 7 might refer to coloured 
covering-nets used by men as well. It seetns that sometimes 
opiisa (by a common figure) meant this covering-net onlv. 
asi in the case of the bride's hair being dressed into \ 
Himra and opasa. where the two apparently form parts of 
one composite coiffure. 8 The practical identity of the 
masculine and feminine 1 opa& s j B also shown bv the 
Av. charm, which regards the unseeing of a rival as complete 
only when, after the ’ opasn.’ the 1 kurira ’ and then the 
fcumba are, in addition placed on his head. 8 These two 
here fore were the ■distinctively woman ly stvles w ; and thev 
are, accordingly not ascribed to men in' the tests. As 
■ES^ Q * 16 secondarily of a horned animal, 11 the 

nnl dth^lf f Ve ’f™ a born ' fiha P ed coiffure, |c«;iblo 
ouh with the long braids of women; a net or veil 

( opa.a. -.) may have been hung from this 1 horn. 13 The 
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The 10(»?yed : ^i r t S ' *** 71 ’ l > r^pectjvely. 

frontjl “P * 51 «*% I** * carred tbauKU 

tiSteTilJ? ^ Xm t 1- 3. (Ui. 

seme nflim-nh^il* J!?? ^'P® that w<s referred to- th* 

Taitl. Sam PV I s X t '^ r *y Q, ly metaphorical and swndary). 

(I. ^f?njV; *■ v ‘jf S g », 

wwriaff ftd*# phrt* JairF f ' t4,,> CMloa of 

Sfi-Sft lt ®*^ i] * * A*. IX, 3 , ft. 

Av! Vt 133' j.3^ v ' ®*’ S ‘ in f r »p r # * knnra.' 

ft ffsSWyi it* sft SfJttv, 

“ swjsa* 
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* kumba n is evidently the Tern. ' khoippa ' 2 of later times, 
the specially feminine, hemispherical or pot-shaped coil at the 
back of the head* 

i Tho lorm a-ud sen** of tlio vcird iqggesl* a oonneetJini vith 
1 kumbha, K 4 kambu/ eio KJ a-lL implying aonieiJiEPg rounded, 

[ Probably 4 kumbyi 1 as a form ot mSallifd ip^Kl] Uk* 
or gaiki ii taken from e<hh* prOctAS ur fctlare in the ’ kumba 
drying: cf, Sat. Bra, X[ ? 6, 7. ID). 

3 It is to be noted that the 1 kumha 1 occurs only in At- (anti raucll 
later un in Sutras); tb$ presumption thertbra ii that it wpj. 
primarily an AngirM* styles it mwy be connected with Timi! 
1 kotkim ' = ' ceil of hair 1 and 1 p» F ' to weave or 'braid. 1 Cf, 
T*ra. “ ksdam (ba)/ a flower. And 1 kftdmi p T a *Ort of toffee,— 
both obviously deriTmg tbeir names trim, tbo varioui elaborate 
mode* of tlie ' kumba.' 


TRACES 

OF 

PRIMITIVES SEX-RELATION 

AND 

SPECIAL CUSTOMS 


There is no explicit statement in the earlier Sarphitis (as 
there is in the Jhipic-Puripie literature) 1 of any notion that 
at it remote period the regular and comet marriage was 
unknown, and that the institution was gradually developed or 
introduced by way of reform. But there are clear indications 
in them that an established standard of marriage was only 
evolved through various preceding stages of sexual relationships, 
more or leas primitive in character. 


Such relationship was not uncommon in early times as 
between brothers and sisters. Though it seems from the 
Yama-Yaml dialogue' {which it best regarded as an example 
of a very early form of ' social drama ’) that, at the time 
when it W as composed (apparently the latter part of the 
J.tgvedic period) such connections were coming to be regarded 
as incestuous, yet the very fact that this could be made the 
subject of a serious piece of composition with a * moral 1 in 
it, shows that they were still not very rare; thus Yams {ad 
early legendary hero selected for effective illustration) is made 
to say verily thero will cqldg other ages wherein brothers 
avi 11 unite with sisters/’ etc.* obviously referring to the 
practices current in the poet’s generation, or at least those 
within the memory of his times. This is confirmed bv other 
references* of the same or earlier period, which can only mean 
that brother-sister connections and w ooings were quite"normal 
and recognized, in the Yedic priestly society at least; thus, a 
favourite god in appreciated for wooing bis sister; the brother 
is classed with the husband or the paramour as a person 
nonnallv approaching a woman j and for the Kike of a son 

ff “ en un * le with their sisters; while in one of 
ihe \ ediy marriage mantra** union with an adorned 1 jami r 

SSfriJhl i T 0 "?, lbe lathcra ’ > 8 yarded as VisvSvuau s 

'irth-right, so that the context would suggest that the mar¬ 
riage being celebrated was also one between a ‘ jami 1 and 
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i* wJ ■bout gveuJicto in Jtbh I. 122 1751 ■«; -„j 

Rv.f^lC r ^* aU iD m ’ «« “■ 

‘ riJdfs Ar - Till, 6, Ti cf. Ait. Brt. the 

A* XJV* 2 BnM ^ w P* legend. Vid* inf™. 
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tier brother- 1 It seems probable, from the selection of Yoma 
nad Yarn! as a type fin the above poem), and from Yami's 
arguments, that twine were regarded in a superstitious primi¬ 
tive age as specially destined* for such relationship„ more 
than other brothers and sisters. 

The case of fathers and daughters is not equally dear; 
it is very early recognised as incestuous, but seems to have 
been once frequent f almost a permitted practice. Most of 
the references in the early SaiplntlB 1 to this form of incestuous 
connexion are explained mythologically in the Brahma^as. 1 
Still the fact remains that such a relationship serves as a 
taniile or allegory, and is described in a manner that shows 
approval; and even alleged mythological features very often 
have a basis in primitive conditions, which the believers in 
those legends may have outgrown, or grow 7 out of actmil and 
traditional early events> to justify which legends are inter* 
woven in course of time, 5 The ascription of such connexions 
to Trajapati and his daughter or Pipit and his mother* 5 shows 
that the Vedic priest could still conceive of such relationships 
as not at all damaging to the prestige of his gods. But actual 
amours of this type w ere known ; thus there is a plain reference 
to father-daughter connexions in the Av, f which would show 
that these were common enough to be alluded to, and even 
presumed* in a domestic rite concerning women 7 ; while in tho 
Ait, Bra, a very old A gatha 3 is cited tin connection with the 
royal consecration and the Sunahfiepa story}* 0 where for the 
sake of sons men are said to unite with their mother and sister 
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Vide infra. for the sump-idslc chiuaLter u L the manage byjuAB- 
ln ruriui- tradition also, the twin* ot Uvtaraik^ru we demoted 
marrud vuiih all through Life, 

E-g. Bv. X, 6h 5 7 + 

Ait Bri. ILL, 3a, 5; to. Bri- I* 7, A, Piflc* BH, VIII, 2, 10. 
Cf. the legend of Vn^uv« F s daughter Men* |Bt. I B 51. 15 end in 
Bri D e ); IiidiVi applauded pert in it icems to hive been intro¬ 
duced io gktt over or justify Wl ancient brother-jut er ceBneiion 
(Indra pteya a similar p*rt in other legends of qijestioiiabk 
morality); the Puramc inclusion of Mens in tha 1 pit p-kaflya 1 
group (vide infra) apparently presupposes inch a tradition of her 

inCBEULOUl ccnneikn, 

IW. VI S 55j 5* (d«* Pu^an ind hii ■!■&«£ ibid, A), 

At* VIO, 6. 7* Th* Atfutrv*-vwjic chwms we mtuUy.the pmdocU 
el itigra of civilisation MflSct than the Rgvcdic; hut thi* 
particular one being inducted in part within the Rgwla abo, 
mart hnve repreiented more or uMt contemporary cowJjtkpo®; 
tuch condition* are retarded u normal wnohgit townspeople 

in the JiuJw; Tide infra* „ __ , 

Vit Era. VII, 15; Cf, fiUUi* fc sat XV. 17 25. Thu gatha 

bebnei at teart fa tf» l&th oentuiy RO.* *bito li rtfm to 

Hariicmifri''■ tune. ibonL eight centuries before that according 
to Pnrink tradition. For Forapie ntfttta of inceiluoae amotii in 
Aik^vaka and other dynast tee of that age, vide tufm. The p™£ic» 
in Hi* "githi 1 however h advociftd by r*if, before a rijuiyi. 
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as with a wife/ Such facts probably point to tho ultimata 
origin of the practice 3 of 1 appointing 1 a daughter to bear a 
son for the father, while remaining with him, such a son being 
regarded as the father's own eon? The father-daughter con¬ 
nexion, as a. more or less recognized practice or permissible 
license, could possibly have originated in a primitive, strongly 
patriarchal group* which, being still unsettled and raiding 
about, would at the same time have a minimum supply of 
women 4 ; in such a case the essential spns/ not ordinarily 
obtained, would come through the daughter. It is noteworthy 
that * duliitf ' primarily implies no connection with the father 
os such, but simply denotes woman as 1 nourbher of a child 1 
or H potential mother/* With the passing of primitive condi¬ 
tions the daughter^ position would change, and she would 
come to be appointed " to bear a son for her father’s family 
in an iudirect way. 

It does not clearly appear how far the practice of sister- 
marriage was the result of a similarly strong patriardral and 
isolotive tendency or that of an earlier matriarchal state of 
society amongst some at least of the Vedic tribes 7 : thus Yamfs 
insistence on the point 1 ® that lama s conduct is mibrotherly,. 
and for the pate of 1 protection * and - offspring * ( k a grand* 
son for their father ) he should be her husband, is a patriarchal 
trail; on the other hand her marked initiative in the matter 
anti bold wooing* is a matriarchal one, while the position is 
revered in other cases/ 0 The probability of the former condb 
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tiona is suggested by facts like these: The 1 bhritr 1 is net 
characterized by blood-rektionship, but m primarily the 1 sup¬ 
porter and master 1 of the 1 svasr 1 and others^ \ an external 
woman could be taken into a family as a 1 svaaf/ a sort ol 
‘ companion . <2 to be thua supported ; sister as a blood-relation 
f 1 jami-sv&ea, 1 and then only 1 jlim *) is a later development, 
as shown by the adjectival use of 4 jami 4 jfiiti p means 
4 brother and sister * primarily, as being best acquainted with 
one another*: the disputed precedence (referred to in a Bra°J 
at ceremonial family meals, of the sister over the wife* pro¬ 
bably points to a time when the sister had actually the 
place of the wife, in the family and its ritual: when 
the sister was no longer normally in that position, she 
was still supported and controlled On her social and marriage 
relations) by the 1 bhritr. 16 On the other hand, there is 
some trace of the greater importance of the sister and the 
mother in earlier times: The sister 4 * claim to precedence 
over the wife in family ritual is one indication?; the dread of 
the 1 sister's curse " a show* her early influence, probably as 
the original mistress of the family: she is the best 1 jjflati " of 
the brother 1 ; the * putra 110 belonged specially to the 4 matp,] 11 
and tile mother is sometimes the + bhnrtri 1 or supporter of the 
family 12 : while old maids slay on in their mother's house, as 
well .is in the father f A or brother 1 * 13 : * mfitarft * u was enough 
to designate both parents, and the mother come* before the 
father in such early expressions as 1 matara-pitata * and 4 inata- 
pitarah 13 ; some instances of the precedence of the mother in 
the family 16 are found in later Vedie texts, but they are to be 
regarded as examples of survival of earlier conditions rather 
than as new development*; the use of metronymics, again, 
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For n?frr*nMfl, vidfl VI., X, 30; IJ h 115* 406; 4fl6 
Rv x toB a 

For raterenceiu rkie V.I., l f S&I-'SS. 

Rv. X, 117. 9 

Ait. Br&, TIT, 3L 

Vir tc not* 1 iboT« + 

Vide note 5 tihovt, 

Av. If, 10. 1 (Bri. II, 5, 6, 3 )j IX, 4, 15 ; IX, 7, 2, 

Vide note 4 Above. 

But - fSIrm 1 ia upwEallr p 3 *oceeI «1 with * father 1 {Rv, 1 F 1, 0; etc.) ; 
cf. ebe vernacular "idiom : 1 mi b and 1 po. p or d put/ compared 
with p bap * and it ewn* m if 1 put n 1 (pm, poll, 

pilfe) was originally a Drandim word and hence iHoditM in 
idiom with mother primarily. 

Rv. X, 19, 11. 

At, V. 5. S: Tftitt, Bri. TIX, 1, l h 4. 

Ay. T. 14, 2. 

Rv TIL 53. 3; TO, 2. 6. 

Rv, TV, b L 7; VijsL Sam, IX, 19 j Taitt, Sjup. f t 3, 10, If VI, 3 r 

II, 3. 4 _ „ 

Bj-bad. t>pan. IT, 7, 5 (and \n SlUtm iroraeUrori]. 
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though found mainly in later Yedic texts, 1 goes back to the 
Bgvedic i>eriad itself. 2 

The practice of polyandry is generally supposed-* to be 
un-Yedic ; hut though absolutely clear instances are not found 
in the Yedic text a ^ yet certain other customs of Yedic and 
post-Vedic society show evidently polyandric trniU, bo that the 
practice must have existed either aide by side 4 or at not » 
very remote age. It has been held that 1 niyoga r has nothing 
to do? with polyandry: but it would be more in accordance 
with natural development to recognize In it a later special 
case of on earlier general practice, by which the family 
continuity was assured bv all the brothers having m uxor 
communis. 6 The later 4 nivoga * is clearly a legal fiction, not 
n new device, hut n modification of a wider traditional or 
popular practice ; and the custom that formed the basis of this 
1 reform * and theory , must have been a .survival of polyandry 
and connected * devr '-marriage. The later 1 nivqga/ being a 
restriction + contemplated only the begetting of a eon by the 
* appointed 1 kinsman: but the Vedic * devp ’-marriage is not 
so confined : for, in the funeral nte^ the son of the widow 
seems to be present, to receive his father's bow, etc +i T and the 
" didhisu p brother-in-law claims her as full wife with no limited 
object, but for love* progeny and property generally®; It is 
otivious that the main concern in this rite is a normal re¬ 
marriage of the widow, who oftener than not must have had 
borne sons already (the Yedic marriage being one between 
fully developed persons! 9 ; besides, when the Yedic wife needa 
a son only, in the husband 1 a absence or other circumstances, 
to continue his line, she can have the son through agencies 
other than the 1 devr/ 10 though else where she obtains her 
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NaloraJIy. ab HsU of teacJkra *rc supplied hw*; cf. th< mine* of 
Uxuhe.T* m Bri,°. p Ana 0 ., and Upm 0 . 

Rf. I. 147, As 163, 6; I5B, 6 : FY 4, 13* ef. VI, 10, 2. 

Sd most■ Vfdic adwJara except Mavr {Indi«4w* Erbrecht] ■ tllfy 
nimhy take i ml i vidua] paAjft^m m conridemt ion, and some 

of 111 »e may Iw* given jiny interpretation. 

ib quite likely, noiuidcrihg that it ii known y i sp^itl form 
” k^MLtoro of almopf every nttirr period, and that it hu li*r- 
vivro down to the present day in a tew di at riot a, 

So VlI p 

Certain pAan^n in *he Ved^r . marriafi* formulae ml y refer U> thia 
wticf rnitmn and ifa object; vid* infra. 

At! 2 = Bt, x. 18. 8- 

Vide infra. 

E.g. Parnkola^iil nbtaimnir a Wfl during huibind'i impriitinment 
TV, W, 0 . 9 . Al( R ri XnT S . 4 g. rtfc hoT Pnr«ndhi- 
Tidlinmit! m Ail, of t, M b«id , » impotence (Rv, t, 116, 13*' lit. 

VI, 62, 7; X, 30. 7; cf. X. 65, 121. tf thi» PmnkdtM {. 
, , J*®* 8 M PuttiknU* of Potitic lieu, then, however, Pum- 
iX"i) * ** WM t PP* p * &ll - v obtained through brr ‘ devr *; vidi 
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mm after widowhood by him 1 ; bo also Mann, preserving and 
following no doubt an earlier tradition, applies the term 

* didhigu-pati 1 to the brother-in-law married to bis widowed 
fiiater-in-kw not only for the sake of issue > but a bo for 
conjugal love, the widow being called + didhisQ 1 owing to the 
element of + wooing 1 in her second marriage, which is 
recognized as a real one over and above ' iriyoga.* s The 

* didhbu ■ brother-in-law's immediate and acknowledged 

claim 1 on the widowed sister-in law, points to the likelihood 
of hi a having bean looked upon as a possible (or even 
secondary) husband before widowhood. Instances of sncfi 
view are frequent and clear in the Epic-Purime tradition 
referring to the Vedic age 1 ; so also in several passages of the 
marriage hymns * the bride is described as 1 devT-kama, 1 
1 desiricg union with brothers-in-law \ fi The epic tradition alsc* 
shows that at the close of the PSgvedie age this preferential 
claim to the widow was not confined to the younger brother 
fas his elder's successor) but also belonged to an elder 
brother. 6 vs lay ana's school preserver apparently a much 

earlier Vedic tradit ion according to which these right belonged 
not only to brothers, but anv other representative of the 
family* e.g- a pupil or a familiar slave. 7 These facts indicate 
that one rime several members of a family group, brothers or 
otherwise related^ often hod a common wife. Thus in some 
of the morriage-mantras there is scarcely any sense in the 
bride's being bailed a^ 1 virasu devr-kiima/ unless the marriage 

* Rv, X , 18. 8; 44h S; ithe o^jwt of attainment of xonj can only N 

inferred from Fl jjairitvmm ,F Itl tha former passage). 

*■ MmJld. Ill, 173. {The umita in Rv. X* 40. 2, ahowt dearly the 

1 didhifu p character of the widow. and the ret I marriapt aha 

Dont mets,. ] 

3 Vide note X aWc 1 and At. XYITI, 3*. 3-; Taitt Ar&p. VI, I. 3; 
AiFaJ, G r h. Su|. IV. 2. 18. 

* Of, 'he Hi-M^ti toTFT(Jn and PniLum towirde 

UamayanU {vide iitfrn for fuller detail*}. 

* Hr. X, 85. 44; Av. XTV r 2 r 17. 18, elr,; Tide n 8, p. 00, 

6 El ft- in the case of BhL?mjk and U» widowa of VrdtrmTlm fvidfl 

infra). 

* AdvaL Ofh. Sut, IV, 2* 18 The inclusion of the 1 pupil ' shorn that 

the enftom W4 p ipvdnllr braTi manic: the hnHw Svffhkita wii be- 
gotten by a 1 pupil 1 {vide infra) ; Ihf eligibility of the * dha p 
for such {XmfCUOG* U illustrated in hot h hrlhmnnic and POB- 
hrShma^ic circle, in parly u welt 1* fmtuequem. period* i cf. the 
Yv, reference In connexion* between ftadrw snd In r a worn™; the 
epic story of the sa^e MfitnAfti’s part at***; the Greek account* 
ahotjt the Nanda*. and aim Mar refcrwioea to pr^Bnddhiitic court 
FC^ndali in the Midland* in the Jatakaa; and Vat*. Ka Bftt. V T 6. 
12. re, * dlea * Connerlotii in the harem*. referring to post^Uaryan 
and pr^Kihly e*i riser court enalnm*. The com men t litor OP f hii 
diatmjmuihea 1 dvui p from 1 ce|a 1 sa 1 born in the family * and 
1 external F rcspcciwrly : the 1 d**a T of Afa*L Of. Sfit. m%v th?re- 
fore be auch i F dia/ related to the deceased by bb>od. and 
hence n food rqhatitiiM for a brother, f Probebly * jara-diaa * 
would be a betle" reading than 1 jarnd-daJA 1 ; or F jer&t 1 lb to 
he. taken as meaning * hymn.ottering* poetic end adhalnriy* he., 
m Teamed *s ihe maater; the genes nf * old mid penile 1 would 
be absurd in their conlext). 
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referred to in those passages as taken to be a polya&dric one, 
where the eldest of me co-bridegrooms so addressee the bride, 
alluding to her other secondary husbands, together with 
whom C* we "} he hopes to thrive with her 1 ; the Vedic 
mamogediymns obviously do not represent any single standard 
type of marriage, but are more correctly a collection of 
mantras of different origins * referring to more than one form 
of marriage * 3 among which the polyandric is apparently 
included; so also, in some of the consummation mantras 
i+ we " end 11 men " or lp husbands 11 in relation to the bride 
may very well refer to these 4 devj* "s 1 desired by the bride 1 
along with the chief bridegroom . 1 In fact the 1 sadbara^l * 
wife aeems to be directly referred to in the TJgveda^ where 
the Manats are described as enjoying their* * common * and 
eager associate Rodasi, who* with dishevelled tresses and mind 
devoted to her lords, woos them to unite with her, like Surya 
mounting the car of the ftro A&vins —references to which 
again, are frequent in Rv, Specific historical instances indeed 
are- not named (as they ane in the Epic-Puriii^ic tradition* 
regarding Vedic conditions); but a few passages 7 probably 
refer to the practice, specially those where husband* are 
mentioned in relation to a single wife *—in most- of which 
grammatical or mythological explanations are inadequate*; 
thus Oil] that is said about the three previous, husbands of every 
bride, in the marriage hymns 1 * and elsewhere , 11 is best under¬ 
stood as a relic of a gradually disused custom of polyandry, 
which was transformed into an allegory« most probably 
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At. XIV, 2, IT.lfls 1, W ; Rv. X, 85, 44; cf. pole S l*Iow. 
Probably rjifson misapplied by the later Sutwj tfae variant riding 
1 deVakimi ' aiiowi an attempt at ooratiouj emendation. 

E.tf. polygamy in Av. XIV, 2, 52; vide infra. 

C* iTbV U «m3 At. XIV, 2, 14 33; Rv. X, S5, 37 ( H we 1 ud 
'mcflU; 33 (pitibhya 
R*. I, 167 ± 4,5. 

Vid* infr*. . _ . 

Cl. note 5 above i and Re. VIII h l7 f 7 (ianirlvabhiiarpvftjil>) r In 
Rv, VII, 33, 13, the legend deriving the Vbbjthaj and Agasi™ 
from a common motbar Ur vail p and Mitra and Vuv^a (though 
based on m mt] y rmsondc ratand mg of names) ihcwj that emin ten 
familiM regarded sharing of a wile by two pwoni aj nothing 
unseemly; an alao, the above reference to ' ^dhiri^l " wife cornea 
from an ' Agaatya 5 |?i. With iLIa may be compared the vtll- 
Itiwwn and mocb aiihx^U intend PuiQK tradition of the 
RKimJvajai and Giber brihtnaQ. rotraa bclUj? 1 dvlran^yiyt^U 1 
hy origin (vide infra). Tfin hiandry in the Mltrivarup legend 
baa other parallel* in the Epi«. 

Rt. X, S3, Sf38; Av. XIV, 1, 44.52.61; 2 t 14,27. cf. n. 3, p, 81. 
Alio At. If* 36 r 6.7, w)wrc a maiden ii 1 given onto hnsbindi 1 
Mda infra). _ . „ 

♦MajeffUs cam* 1 : W>be t: Ind, Stud 3 r 191; 1 generic i Zimmers 
AIL Leb 326; ' mvibcJotrii:*! 1 ; Dclbrack J . Ind. \er. 643, 

Rt. X, 8S. «.«=Av.’SlV. B, 3.4. . tj 

Av. 17, t, for other BrS. Sut. nod quotation*, *id« Whitiuy, 
Av. p. 75A 
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representing the life stages of a maiden till marriage 1 ; fathers- 
in-law are mentioned several times In a similar way 3 ; but it is 
uncertain whether polyandry is referred to in any one 
instance; there is however Jess of uncertainty where at a 
sacrifice 5 the wife is described as ' batring noble husbands' ; 
her evident importance and the fertility ritual which includes 
her denuding and wetting in the presence and with the help 
of the conductors of the sacrifice, are probably indications 
that the rite was originally performed by the Joint husbands 
of a common wife; so also, a polvaiidrie family custom is 
very likely referred to in a group of charms (used lo get 
marriageable maidens happily settled)/* two of which admonish 
* j .. ^ urD ^ er right .sido to all tho responsive suitors * 

und give her unto husbands. ^ The striking customs of n«n>^ 
metrooymles (in early as well as later Vedic literature) mav 
a^e ongiitated as much (or even morel in a practice of 
poly undry and laxity among brahman women* with resultant 
uncertainty of paternity, as in that of polygamy 7 ; the former 
view moreover, is supported by the Kgvedic ease of Mama- 

1 P lc m of ^upadeya , 3 and the later Vedic case 
of Jnblta f " amongst others. It may be noted in this con- 
nee non that the occasional precedence ami economic independ¬ 
ence of the mother saem to he indicated in some Vedic texts . 11 
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VecU infra, 

* T ; ?•''»■ «s Av 3tiv, 2, 27; Ki.b. Sam. XIT, 12. 

lJULt, Sim IIIp 5, ft. 

Av. IT, 36 ; the two [wuaRve are tv. 6.7. As with the cdtatjos ef 
marriage-nnutrajj here t» r the chermi for .iceorioj* tlw mamiCf 
of fl j ns apparently refer to different marriage ctHtorns; 11 illV. 5 
reftFv to a lover on & ferrv-boat {cf, th* well-known cpb 

Cuaec-f s#tj*vati and tilt K^p ite Indilionj, V. I lo lovo-choiffl 
at r SrurmnA* v. 3 lo poly^nmic Aud v. 4 \o nionofamic mairjaeeit ; 
no that TV. 6, 7 mi? very well refer to polyaisdrii pipmige- This 
3ft followed by * b© that she might find am tkhtr her wish/ which 
Apparent contradiction ietfnn only U> mean that the dmor» ira 
iJi&t iha will find at least one a|retabb hatband among those lo 
whom ihe ii given ; a naive defines of the CWitAm erttclv ? 

In Tain, SuTp. Vi* I, ft, ft. it ift said that >39 women love iihgers, 
so if them is a singer in a family,, men give their daughter! in 
marriage with that even if there he others in plenty; thi* 

however may be interpret! in different waff, though a reference 
to polyandry is possible. TSitf parallel of the Pit^fWa polyandry, 
where Dronpadi w« m giyen in marriage chiefly on account of 
trjuna i attAimnenlA (musical included) u rnnarkAbre. 
ihown in prif^tlv a* Well as noil-priestly literature {vide infra )- 

As snppOflcd by Keith in Ait r Aran. 244. O. 2, .Vfetronymici may 
ibft partly have been due to Nevada (sa in the well-known epic 
rmtinoM] or U> the repntalioa of women teachers {oft in Bra°. and 
Up»tn a . some times); there may he in the custom a trace of 
matriarchal ■ocieLy, for il la pradctally becoming clear that thi 
hrahmsnic priesthood was originally extra Aryan (vide infra). 

Hv, I r 147, 3s fete. 

Vide Sot, Ifufes. i.v. _ _ . 

Chand. Udoto, IV t 4. 1,2,4- cf Sat Br3. X, 3. 3, l t tic. 

(Vide p, 77. find n. IQ-16 1 there); cf r piTnilar indicatioFB in the Kpir- 
Purfk^ic stories about Ehiradvija and Dlrghatamas (vido infra)! 
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Widow-burning was practised among many primitive 
Indo-Germanic races in A&ia and Europe,? and it can only be 
expected to have exfetcd among the early Indo-Aryans in some 
form or other. But the Yedic literature shows very few 
traces of such a custom: partlv no doubt because these texts 
are priestly in diameter, and widow-burning is known to 
have prevailed elsewhere mainly amongst the con-priestly 
warrior families; and partly because even amongst the ruling 
daises* cases of widow-burning were rare (and prevented) 
throughout the Yedie period—as shown bv authentic Ksatrlya 
dynastic traditions 2 ; while in the f brahman 1 society sex- 
relations seem to have been too lax to admit of the prevalence 
of such a practiced 

The hymns of domestic ceremonial and magic in the 
30th Book do net properly belong to the Bgveda, as their 
lotion amply shows; they must, have been selected and 
abridged from an older and better recension of the Atharvaveda 
or a corresponding collection of traditional + social 1 lore {as 
opposed to 4 sacrificial If, therefore, widow-burning m 

not referred to an an ancient custom in the Jlv, F whereas it 
is in the corresponding sections of the Av,? it does not prove 
iwiything beyond this, that the compile*- of the former chose 
to omit certain passages in his abridgment. 5 The foil pass¬ 
age in the Aw® which constitutes an unit (while the detection 
in the Rv. 7 is rather abrupt), refers firrt® to the voluntary 
self-immolation of the widow as her 1 dharma 1 (ancient 
customary duty), but treats her 1 lying down by the departed i 
as only a format fulfilcucut of the old custom (though gome 
attempts must have been genuine) .—this 4 lying beside ' being 
popposed to 4 assign her progeny and property/ by something 
like a legal fiction*; the next verse 10 maW this attainment. 

1 Herodouu. ] IT. 71 (ArytfrSanb V. S (Thracian); Porwpiiu (Dh Bdlu 

Oothico) ; II. 14 {G>»thac}j Wetnbcld ] Afctntrd. Leb.j 476 ft. 
(G*raan|: rf. Zimmop ; Ah, Lfb., 33L, 

2 V ids infrt.—On jj-c- nci-al ££-cin]4j?s it has beifl anppoMci (-cf, Vf 1, 48®- "0. 

sim] dimmer t A\t, l>b. 3311 that rven ainotigBi the Kjfttriju tbn 
pr*rtLce_coi3ld net h»vr Wh universal f owing to -tike ivtuief ulne.'a 
°f kwrflinjf nil Wive* of kingj, and the Etftvpsity qf ip&ring even 
Uie enifr£ wife. Thi* [» amply born* ont % * trnditlo-u/ wheru 
™ei ir# known nf tranirfeni of 0* haiMm t and oven of tbo 
principal wive« of princq to tlwrr lactHBori, related op olbepwfiu 
(vJijf infra for details). 

1 Thb^ 1 bral'innnic! p Cft« of H mttw H $a bftwn to traction 

fTadocia init*n«fl of ffucb laxity laaTo been rflentd to 'm Ifccw 

; At/^TIT. 3 . 1-1 perhaps dIh> A 

5 Cf. similar abridpiwnt in fh« vrddina h*mm 

* At. XVm, 5. K ' 

7 itv. x. ia + a, 

a Av XVTir, 3, 1 . 

' ThU formal ritual and If^al firljon «wmi In hlY* $}v*?n ris* U.i the 
baljnd at VytttUifri’s wife (la ii* present fortn^ in the Mbh 
(vide infra), 
il? Av. XVIII, 3, 2 
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of * progeny and property ' possible,, by transferring the 
wi<low as ' wife ' to her 1 didlnsu ' who grasps her hand (rais¬ 
ing ami leading her away); the * didupt 1 then expresses 
satisfaction 1 at having eared * a young woman, enclosed with 
blind darkness, and led about, living, for the dead/ Evidently 
widow-burning was a defunct custom at this time, represented 
only by a ritual ' semblance/ and positively prevented from 
being renewed in any way by an immediate re-marriage. It 
ia possible that the expressions in the last passage may refer 
to burning of the widow by relatives, who led her about 
blindfolded; but this contradicts the first statement regarding 
the widow’s own choice; in any case the rite is deliberately 
prevented; probably only one of these contradictory passages 
was meant to accompany the other (about re-marriage}, 
according as* the particular case was one of voluntary or in¬ 
voluntary ‘ suttee ’; or, the expressions in question might 
simply be figurative, describing the grief-strir;kea and helpless 
state of the young widow. 

It follows from all this that in Yedic society women of 
child-bearing age did not normally remain widows for onv 
length of time, being almost immediately re-married 5 ; this 
is probably the force of * hue avidhavah supatulb ** in the sam^ 
funeral hymn; aud it accounts for the rare occurrence of 
ridhava 1 as flitch ,® 1 beside the mention of other widows going 
to be re-married gartaruh ’)* or actually re-married 
(' punurblm V 

The widow often married her brother-in-law and bud 
children bv him 8 ; this was however dot a restricted " niyoga * 
in the later sense, as the widow's hand is taken formally, not 
OPtLy, Tor- effspring but also for property*; and she approach^ 
the ’ devr ’ as an ordinary young maiden her lover. It is 

1 Ibid. 3. The Sutra application of tins Ter« to » cow that is killed 

on use ocfmon ifl incredible; r, 4 Eeema to df$ eoeUJ Hnction 

Md - pmt] V 1 ****** ' ^ prol> intend * ,J “ * pan on L gcp4r * 

2 Soilij in the marriage hymns, nil the nurntrai Apparently do not 

*pp]y to one type of murW. 

TImi there w*i nothing mutual m Epic Pur^riic ot &b like thu of 
IJgtajTjdlLii [PiflcaEs) ffwting to injury the widow of Stnlutu 
(kumy (wn before the funeral wai over (vid* infra].—for tbit 
wm precuslj the custom. 

J At, XVIII, S. S7; Rv\ X, 10, 7. 

1 Rv. TV f IB. 13; x, 40, 2- Rri. Til 7j flike tl M 

ma«\ fora ’rtdWt/^preb. Rv, X P 40. 8) would thus item only 
to liiTe dtai^ruied perwiu in iht temporary eondiifna cf bereaT* 
m*M F mnd ml In a permanent slate of httsbandle*aneM 

1 Rv, i. i 24 . 7 (cf, Nir, nr P fi,> 

I Av. IX, 5, 38. 

* Cf a, i a p, 79. I 

I Vide n. 10 r p S 3 . f 

rs 
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again not necessarily & 1 tlevr ' who marries her but anyone who 
might be a ‘ iiidbi.su 11 ; the widow herself is ‘ didhiiju '* indi¬ 
cating some exercise of choice on her part, while her second 
husband is called * didbigu-pati,’ 3 and the son of such marriage 
between two pre-eminently * didhi&u ’ persons, * daidhi* 

gavya.’ a In fact in other references to widow re-marriage 
nothing is said about restriction to the first husband'a kin or 
household; in one of them 1 the previous husband is sought 
to lie ignored altogether, and connexion with him cut off" in 
tl)e next world by magical charms,—showing that the 
punarbhti ’ is here married into a totally different family; in 
another,* a woman might have several husbands one after 
another, of * Taisya,’ ‘ rajanya ’ or ' brahman castes. 

It appears that apart from regular widow re-marriages, 
women could also re-marry on disappearance of the husband 5 
or in other circumstances in his life-time?; and of the ten 
previous husbands of the widow whom the Atbarvavedic 
brail man is willing to marry aa her eleventh and best 
husband, 7 several must have either left her or been discarded 
by her for various lawful reasons. The number of re-mar¬ 
riages permissible is nowhere laid down*: the custom of 
devp '-marriage is no proof for one re-marriage only, for 
similar transferences may well have occurred more than once ; 
the rite to secure reunion in heaven with the present husband 
rather than the previous* if at all believed to be effective, 
imply similar safeguarding of every' fresh re-marriage; 
whde it is remarkable that iu a passage intended to glorify 
the brahman, 4 be should be described as willing to he the 
best husband of a much married widow. 11 


t 

la 
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(Vide n, 10, p. 02.) Thia it taken in the Sfitrai to imladi Lite 1 dew 1 
and other representative* of the husband, like pupil or itm 
(vide enttj. The older Dh, gfitras (often embodjih/teter Vedic 
custom) recognise fully tbs ordinary widow remarriage ( without 
restriction of where). 

Cf. M«nq ; III, 173- gt. Pei, Dirt,, tv. 'didhiui/ 3; also ‘daidhisa* 

'?*' i 11 h 2 ‘ 4, 4; Kit. fir, Mi, rf, L, S2; Haul. 

h| ltr 3 ? 5 ; 137 . 37 , 

At IX, s, 20. 

Av. V, 17. 8.9. 

Re, VI, 49, fl 

At. IX. 5, 27.28. may also refer lo such re-marriage (owing to first 
hnehand being fallen or impotent) i tf Bands. Dh. Set, It, 2, 
3 t 27., 

Vida n. 4 above. 

It u possible. that the allegory of 3 previous husbands of every bride 
reSwta also (vide p. 80, ti. 10 and It, and p, SI, n, 1) 
tlbwH° PW * rT ri4W l!j * M,ar »e» number ( 4 | of rt-m*rmg*s 

Vide u, 3 

Vidt it. 4 Mbore, 

Wiirli, it ia iaad a »M 4 w-tU-kumm to the 5 (MAdati) t*CM p « this 
j; lfl ^gTfttntnl with lb* kurvwn f*d* s V*dk and Epfc- 

Fanu^ic, rpgudmg tb* ctiuuur of briLm*p iociety (vidt infn\+ 
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Neither of the two different vkws represented by Zimmer 1 
and Weber p a regarding the compare the prevalence of mono¬ 
gamy and polygamy in the Yedic age, seems to be a full 
explanation of tne facts. Thus it cannot be maintained that 
monogamio relations were the normal and prevalent character¬ 
istic* for deviations on either side are not rare ; e,g +J * sapatnl * 
is found quite early and often 3 t ; and apart from indications of 
polyandry* and other reference to paramours* 5 it is presumed 
by ii domestic ritual formula in the Bv. that every married 
woman might have her 4 jiira/*—with which may be com¬ 
pared similar presumptions in the Yv* and Bri,°-ritual T ; tbfe 
is oho confirmed by the remarkable Epic-Purilijic traditions 
regarding Svctaketii and Dirghat&mas’ reforms, which would 
show that amongst the earlier generations of the Yedic priestly 
society at Jeast, the women were often mi h monogamous/ 8 
So again, polygamy, instead of dying out in the early Yedic 
age, is found al] through f and seems to be rather on the in¬ 
crease, preparing the way for a greater laxity and corruption 
in the succeeding age. I 1 bus 4 JIumj 1 himself is credited 
w r ith ten wive^- Cyavana one of the earliest pgb married a 
number of maidens in old age* 10 and so did Kak^ivant tb© 
Pajriya 11 in the latter part of tlie Hgveiic age; while the A’edic 
prince and his priest wdio could ghe and receive £>eores of sluve- 
girls as wives, 1 * w F ere no doubt livii^j in an age of flourishing 
polygamy. Cases of polygamy (amongst n>is r princes, or even 
non-Aryan chiefs) are indeed often referred to in the Bgveda 11 : 
in some of which the relations between the several wives (from 
2 to at least S) and the husband C ckah samanubare ideally 
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Ziitmrer : AU. Lebw 523, 

Webrr ; I ml Stud, &. 222. 

Rr* III, 1, IO| 6, 4; Cf, l r 105, 8; X t 145, l. 2. 5j 
Av. frequently). 

Vide ante. 

Vide Mr*. 

it*, x, i& 2 , s.6 =at, vrn, 6, 7 . a 

Tbft Wifo p a f|ueatLoiunfl nfld cmifesaJOll : Mah. Sain. I, 10 T ll* TaiU. 

Saqi 1, 8, 3; TimL Bri. I, 6, 5,2; 3*4. Bra II, 5, 2 r 00. 
Vide n, 1 # p, 74, 

Slait Sup. I, 5 f B, (Vide infra for Furipic not ice* of tltr polygamy 

of Mann tad bia acaceodnitta). 

Rv. Ip 116, 10; [with Sat. Rri. IT, 1, 5, 1 fl; 10, 13; Jilin, Br£. 
HI, 121 ff); d. V, 74, 5 ’ And atliuiona U> in I. 117. 15; 

118,6; VII. 68, 6; 71, 5; X, 30 h 4, |Tb?*s 4 tewV* and 

* vadliVa were over And above the funous princess Suk*njih 
Rv. 1, 126 , 3 [10 J vadhuiMSt' carp from Svanaya ); cf. 1 T 51, 13 
(Vrcayi in old ag*). 

Rv. VIUp 19, 36. (Trasadajsyd-FaurnkutiA And SobbirbEipT* may 
belong to tin earlier part of Ihe R^vedic agrj but Pargiter 
place 3 lb cm i n tbc latter pari, distinguishing 2 PurukniEOfl and 
2 Trftwidttayaa). 

Rv. I, *2p Itj 7h 1 i 104, 3; 105, 3 ; 112, 19; 106, 7; VII. 18,2; 
36, 3;X,45. 1; 101, 11 ; (It i* retoirkablr tbit almrui all tfar fc e 
references to polygniny tome from Angirasu and T*Jfetb» 

Cf. other references in Av. and Yr. s e-g. At. Ill* 4; etc,* 
Tiilt. Ssurs. VI P 5 t 1» 4; ttc. 
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happy, while in others they are recognized m painful. The 
circumstances of conquest and settlement, and consequent 
prosperity of the priest hood, must have made polygamy a 
common thing. It is significant that in the Kv. ‘ dasa ' is 
primarily the enemy and only secondarily * a slave,’ 1 but that- 
* dast ’ is all along the 1 stave-girl * from the Av. onwards?; 
this would show that the first slaves were the captured Pisa 



of racial significance like * dast ’)* and such a Sidn ’ often 
*n the favour of her Aryan master* who must have had 
his Aryan wife or waives. 7 The earlier Brahmanas directly 
ascribe 1 sudra ’ or ' dasl 1 concubinage to eminent 1 psi * fami¬ 
lies (figTedic as well as more or less contemporary ones), and a 
dasi- for iSuJti-) putrn. 1 though subject to natural cent' 
ments, was nevertheless common enough to be assigned the 
same position as other rsi« and teachers® In the Rgvedic 
tests themselves, female slaves are frequent!v presented to 
by their patron princes; thus King TrasatUvsyu 3 bestowed 
fifty of them as ' vadhfi's on Sobhari-Karjva 10 ; and in other 
cases, presents of horses, camels or buffaloes, are embellished 
by such ‘ vadhfi' slaves along with them 11 ; while chariots are 
jkacribed as full of slave-girls, 13 The number of slave-girls 
tept tn single establishments in no way diminished in the 

”™!. a k ,e -V u IS * Vr ® a4ffl P*kha knows of as many as four hundred 
anucuri » ; and (even) in the Ar anyakaa and Upanj^ads 

1 ftv vul: 2: & VW& * 10i ^ r - ^ 8 * ■. 

* f 15 * *' 9 ' Cbiad - U P“- v - 15 - 2 - hrb«3. 

1 Which was probably over Iwlore the later Saiphitaa and Bri°, for 

S™ tvid^v", 1 , 1 $^ A ^ DiS1 ™’ buL 10 

* IV ; 3j Kg\h. Swp- {A&YEunedhi}, 

. nJVfi nTStf*- “»•»»«'*► *» auuu. ». -C 

6 Jid* rtf«reiiQ€i iu ftot* 4 a bon?. 

1 fiE H «’*“*''«» wiib Sudr* «[*\-«* : VijV S**. XXllI. 31, 

B t.« Hak^ivimt sou vt a atam-jtri ; Brhatid. IV, 11-15; 2126; 
inth Kv. l t 18» Is 112, 11; 140164 |cf. Fib. Bri. XIV, 11 

Brt vn’T' P Btr “b’: Ait. Bri. It, 19, L- Km,J 

Bm. XII I, (Kaya^a win a Itgverik ni) - Vatia, ■ siidrj. 

rr, tw h * pv “ ) 1 r* Ac ®“- * iv <«?. ^vows jawis 

{about 150 year* after the compilation ol the Hv.): Cbiud. 
I 1 * 8 ; t^i I If., etc.; also in l![Jmd. Utiaa., Ah, Dti 
„ «;<■$»*- Ufa. (viiin detail* of ref, in V.I.. U, 420). 

t Kv. VII1, 18, 36. Cf. V, 47, 6 (' vadljii'fji. 

|« bon* by daMJcom-uLinci »aa a special kalurv ill tl>e K*uv» 

groups i vide V.I., II, 238. 

« VIlj.68,W * VI, 27, fl; Av. XX, 127, 2. 

« I, 135, 3; VL1, |8, 22. {These ‘ vulhifi however nuelit N 

*l» T * as well as free, from tbs evotest) 

U Sat. Bri, XIII, 6 t 4, 27. 
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ibe King is sit tended by five hundred fair women carrying 
perfumed powders, etc. 1 The presence, increase and dislrt- 
buiiou of slave women was thus a fertile source of polygamy 
among princes and priests alike.® 

Apart from this possession of slave-girls, the princes had 
at least 3 four principal wives recognized^ in regal ceremonial 
and rites, of whom the fourth, the ‘ palugali, 1 seems to he 
a comparatively later development,—or to have been given a 
place in the ritual somewhat later—in the Brahma pa, age; 
the * maUisT ' mid tlifi - purivj*kti occur from Bgve a 
onwards 4 ; ami though the ‘ vavata ' first occurs in the Av. p 
die is implied by the ‘ parivrkti ’; the. palagali, wife of Jlie 
Jiiiig is iu indication tbut it w&8 a political inuti 3^ge j and e 
daughters of other nod higher court officiate also were custom- 
inly taken info hits harem from similar original motived; the 
firat three designations are essentially relative* end pre-aappoee 
a regular liurem-establishuieiit* the members of which expon- 
enoed constant rises and falls ( b parivrkti ) in power at court 


13 pan. lj 4p fiiad OTT* pHUfi in ^inkh. An^. 

^toSTtST-S- 1 ^-*** «•»«*■ v “,».»f 

hi iajtibaiu ); prukuliiy + ktutibfaih m ^ X, Sj, ^ ttim *! 
FijL LLravM * ytber *dv‘4J betsicka L'rvaalj cf Bf, II* ifcj J 
dlai£r>« 1 indriya 1 doi- yvcicom* by hia k^oyie ). 

*MaW*: Hv. V, 2 P 2; ST, Z r At, U, 3; TfciU. &aJii. f? 8 j 
9j iJ Mail. Sacp. II, 6, 5; XY, 4} l***- B&. ilL M 

9. 4, 4; Pahc. Era. X1X ( l, 4; Er^ V, 3, 1 P 4; VI, S. 3. 
1 6- XII 2, 6, 4; l r 8; S p 2, 2. 5. 9; 1 p*rWfkO> ck -t Kv, 
k. llE li, V. Vlt:, iW 2; XX, 138. 10- U; ^ fj 


Av 


x: i^xv 41 /a,i;x^t., i.t, 3 ,<*= 

git. Bra. V, 3 1. 13; im M, 6; 4,1, 8i 8, *,7. 
f. XX. 138, 10.ll; .uSjetiui'tiilv in 'T«t^ Bri J , 7„ S, 3, 1H, 
9 4 4- til Bra. ill, 22; Sat. Bit, All I, 2, 6, 5, i, IB, a, 
l] 6; in fact tbe W. ee ^W pfMygjWM 
HlteeD: TeiU. BrS I r 7, 3, 3 ft; Ilf. 9 , 4, 5; Sal Bra- Aill, 
f t 1, 8; Aifikb. 8r. Sol- XVI, 4, 4. 

She is tb* davgbter of tbe lo*«t «*rt 

9 uaKnszala 1 frcieMenger ur spy) Eti. V, i p l P ll lr , ^ 7 - 

faWon i. aptly JcwHbvd a. Wing fal*> a*ws { the woliva of 
tdkillg tuch an" .fficcr’a daughter in the birem is 3“|*I'^Lt 
pml I* (he ‘ towCit* officer* A daughter li ft qoMIl. u*btT °®cer* 
Tw abler* elm murt here bwn favoyred, m wd*rfi* ev^g* 
ftiim the numer&uj cumpamonj el the 4 chief P**S*J‘ .!?* 

h^” «rr'fi«l btlougiog lo different raok,. d. .Vitamedh. 



J llic dmigJi^r o! til* PilAgufa or tU py 

piemn^ir. 
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(' niahigl ’> or in personal favour with the prince C vavSta, 
Such rise and fall is well depicted in the chief wife’s song of 
triumph, 3 where she congratulates herself on the dawn of her 
fortunes, subjugation ol rival wives sod influence over the 
heroic lord with whom lier name stands highest, and through 
whom she rules all the people,—on her eons rising to the 
rank of mighty warriors and daughters to that of princesses, 


This threefold classification seems to have been a general 
one, and not confined to consorts of princes: thus a domestic 
mantra wishes that a maiden might after marriage become a 
mother of eons, and thereby become a * mabi?i while the 
rivalry between the ’ v&vata ' and ■ parivpkll' wives forms 
the subject of many other domestic magical rites- 4 Thre-- 
wivea then would upjiear to have been u common overage, 
almost & minimum for the Yetiic polygamist householder 
though two wives are men Honed once'in the ftv*; so also, 
m some early Brahmayas, mem bn is made of the sons of 
ones father 6 eldest wife and youngest wife {' jiiisthiiicya * 
and kaui^huieya L 6 In a passage of the marriage hymns 
several y oung maidens are said to be eagerly proceeding to a 
husband's home from their father's (or fa there') 3 whero the 
reference evidently is to one man marrying several sisters or 
otherwise related women at the same time. With the Yajur- 
vedic brahmai .1 indeed. " many wives'’ was an apparently 
established custom,® Of a man's several wives one at least 
mutt often have been the widow of u brother or krusniaii, 
from the customary character of such transference, 9 Apart 
roni these regular wives, the example of slave-concubinage 
amongst princes and their client priests 19 must have influenced 
ordinary society; the references to Arya-SutM unions m the 
A', buijjhitas is rather general, and might imply that slave- 
women were glad to be wives of any Ary a whether rich or 
poor tfor obvious advantages); the employment of 1 dual ’* or 
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H t P 'Z ill Ultra ticp, *.g, in th« cW. 

D , ai “ ra,1, “' s i wl™* and Krw*’n mJy 
vivsti -l ° wh "“ We ' n,alli ?»' by tuna, and 3 

R*\ X. 159. 

Av, IJ, 36, J, 

Av, III, 18? VII, 35 j Rv. X, 145, 

Rv, X, 101, 11, 

A^XtvVk 1 ’ B ’ ^ Fa ^' ^ U ’ U 3; XX> 6tZ 

vtdfl Witj 1, V1, 5 ' l ’ 4 eJ<0 ^'tr jsya vind.tv). 

Vide ante, 

T °’ m 1 h ' M""! ”1 to to- lort, ,l» did ...,t 

2^“U *\“si ,.** i *■ 
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' ^udri *s as 1 auucarl 's and 1 parive$tri 'a 1 most have become 
a common item of style; even the ordinary brahman 
sacrificer, while placing five conical bricks* on his fire-altar, 
hoped to obtain in the next world five fair 4 asparus’es as his 
personal attendants, bodyguards and 1 embrucers,' 1 —evidently 
the heavenly counterparts of hie humbler establishment; it is 
also probable that already in the Yedic marriage the 
1 nyocatii ’ 4 refers to a companion skive-girl given away along 
with the bride,—a very undent custom oscribed to some of the 
earliest royal marriages in Epie-i’urajjic irudition. 5 

While however ' a general prevalence of monogamy ’ or 
the ' dying out of polygamy ’ are not borne out by such facta 
and indications, it is reasonable to hold that as polygamy 
must always, in the absence of universal regulations, be 
secondary with communities, tending to appear or disappear 
according to variation of circumstances, it- has bad this history 
in ancient India. Thus it may well have existed in the 
primitive tribal stage of the Aryans, when large numbers uf 
women of subordinated kindred or enemy grutips may have 
been transferred ty mighty horde-leaders or patriarchs 6 ■ ji 
won hi develop with the extermination or assimilation of the 
Dafia* T of tlie plains in the early Vedie period; it would 
become a fashion subsequently with the growth of an opulent 
rilling nobility and their favoured priesthood* or be inevitable 
with the progress of internecine lighting*; it may have been 
adopted in the earliest times from pre-existing non-Aryan 
princes and priests. 10 But between these secondary develop¬ 
ments of i he Yedic age u monogamist iu tendency wcuu to have 


» Vide n- 13. p. 86; feat. JJri. XI, 2, 7, 4; Kan?. L'pau. II, lj Keith: 
Stuikii. An?., 21, sc 2 , 

2 A ciarHjya pus ilLLcI lo L IkJ ^ asatxifa&Lun of ideifi U to be found ill iho 

"bvf*-wmsft i >1 - huby p in Bengali liLMUH'hold idiom. 

3 Tailt. Sana- V* 3 d 7, etc. 

* At. £1V^ l t 7=Rv. J£, G5 a 6; betog cl^tl with ' ftntsttojV it 

muit mean. L-iirnp-tniim-initid {rt'pre-rfutrd by the 1 jbi 1 or ' nisi * 
of oven mudci'u timt*), ratber ihfta any QroamcErt or epecitl lypt 
of aong- 

$ E.g Harm fra and her msidi givaii away to Yayaii a bug with 

PfVflvajij; or similiir gilt- ill ibe tffriu ul Draupadi and SuMl- 
adru r E ma-mages- Vidis infra. 

ft Tb* oaao nf Mbjui’i 10 wiv*-* wodtd falJ onBer tbif htwA - f for t’mrijjia 
inataiioya of Uis pcdygm.y ul such early chirfa [IIko Dikga, 
Koiyapa, Maon, Ik^vaia, etc.} vide infra, 

T Cf. pp. fe—87 abovt. 

B CL pp. 85~£7 alwkve. 

a Thii in Mly itlnsUaUd by Kpic-Ptragic instance* : vide infra, 

10 Thii probability bnroouw alnwai ft cerliintj when ijmae of the + tradf- 

ttonal " inataiiceft of polygamy are viewed ; vide lafri- 
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been always present, 1 and the persistence of this ideal is 
discernible through ail the fluctuations of subsequent periods. 
In tliis matter indeed, ancient Indian society lias developed 
and changed unfettered by any external commandment or 
ruling (unlike society in Europe and the Middle East, where 
a moncgauiic and a polygamic character, respectively, haa 
practically been imposed by Christianity and Islam ) * and 
prevalence or polygamy or monogamy for any particular period 
or region has depended on various communal, economic and 
political conditions p und the state of public opinion or 
individual ideals. Thus it is intelligible how side by side with 
instances oF polygamy and laxity, monogamy its evidently 
approved in the I.Igvcdn mm ideate constancy of conjugal 
affections is earnestly sought For equally by men and women 4 ; 
while a large portion of the wedding-hymns (scarcely surpassed 
by any other nuptial formulas for simple yet noble ideas) 
regard the marriage-lie with reverence, and> practically 
ignoring polygamy, emphasise mutual conjugal fidelitv, 
poetically ly pi lied* in the * caknivaka * pair. 
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FEATURES 

o w tns 

NORMAL MARRIA.GE-FORMS 

The Vedie marriage is a natural and a real one t with 
little of the rigidity and artificiality of the later * Hindu 1 
forms. The only possible (?) reference to an early marriage 
is in an Upani^ad, where a poor brahman teacher adopts the 
life of a beggar with Jais * afiki * wife 1 : tho medieval 
commentators give 1 ajiki 1 a fanciful special sense,—of 1 ajatu- 
payodhariip etc.* 1 —which evidently reflects their own dislike 2 
of the idea that a brahman teacher's youthful wife should go 
about freely; if it ia not a proper name, and has to be taken 
aa an adjective, the only rational sense would he 1 fit for or 
used to a wandering life,* Le.* hardy end patient 3 . Child- 
wives are first mentioned in the Sutras 4 ; and there the 
gradual growth ol the practice may be clearly traced, from its 
beginnings in the time of £4val and Hiraq■ Sutras onwards; 
even then child-marriage had not become a general rule, 5 This 
' legal 1 Sutra evidence i& borne out by the (post-Mauryau) 
Vats, 'Kama’-Sutm, which ignores child-marriages altogether, 
recognizing in special cases juvenile attachments and wootDgs 
only. 6 It seems probable that thia subsequent cropping up 
and development of child-marriage as a practice was due to a 
certain amount of insecurity of society 7 in the earlier and latter 
parts of the 1 Sutra period," between cir. 530 and 330 B.C.* 
and from 220 E.C + onwards, as a result of Persian and 
Mace^bimn conquests, and Graeco-Bactriau, Parthian, Scythie 
aud Kusan invasions, respectively^ 8 

s In the earlier Yedic period, the obligatory marriage of a 
girl T before a certain age, and irrespective of all other con¬ 
siderations, was unknown. 9 Tims, forward younger sisters 

1 CbaJidl. Up«n. I, 10, 1. 

2 ALquind in diuimildr KX r ii] and political li r g u tnatantua. 

3 The S-B-K. howavtr, adopt a the view of the ccianmniil»toT^. It Fteina 

perrui nakblu to aoe in " iitifci" a refi^nce to ' itinerant " women 
tfi«h*re (married other* i&a; vide infra.), who aro at*o well 
known to Epic Puripic tradition. Cf. the Vedic lunt T m 
f Ua 1 ami the * yiyavaj rv a, 

4 Cf- uml Sitl*: 59; Hopkins : j. Am. Or. 3 + , 13, 340 ff* 

5 BhaQHjarkar: Z.D.iidr, 47, 143-156 [in review of Jollv ; ihid 46 

413426), 

e Cf, specially, Vat* Ka, Sut. llf T r* “ wooing of the 1 kanyi V 1 

7 ft is McJlknown that Kirly marriage became gi-nera) jil medieval 
India largely owing io ihe Mahomedmi eegup.iti-,-n of t|>o couulry. 

* Snhst^Titntly, howenr, mm% have fallen iul^> dinu*§, 

specially during tbo Gupta period fai iha cvsfknfu of Gupta 
tilrralure jpnrratiy show*) j it would revive a.^-nin with the 
collapse of Indian polity before the invasions of the 61 h and 7th 
icuLuricij otid be faro .% fall restoration of normal forme, the 
special feature would bo confirmed by Mahrmfdftn invuiuni 
and fubaeqneikt OCflipnl bn. 

i Except posaihly in the c«£ of KjyaJ aJLiuKtiu where CHXaiioo*! wly 
mairiA^i may kv# taken place* naturally enough. Vida infra, 
/# iodkaluma of it in ' tradition 
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might get married iu advance while the elder still waited for 
her chance.> in I ewe 1 ; crises of unmarried young women stay- 
iiig on with tlidr father, uud even growing old (or dying 
unmarried'- in the paternal home, were not unusual’—though 
an old maid was regarded as rather unfortunate, eliciting 
ironical remarks (e.g. t being called Varna’s 1 Knlapfi,’* or 
pitting long with the Fathers and maidens curved then- 
rivals in love with hated Epmsterhood, 1 


1 lie early Yedic texts 7 know of mutual affection develop* 
tug «twwn ,l5e youth ami the maid. Thus, the love-led 
maiden (jaruf) goes to her tryst, with as strong a passion 
j? B tint of the gambler for liie dice®; the river offers an easy 
lord, as a kanva ' bends herself to receive her ‘ marva’s * 
embrace ; the young woman woob and attends her dear lover » 
and the fingers press the ‘ Horn a ’tea' kanya 1 caresses her 
lover Voting people dream of the co-mmgW of body, 
intents and conduct, of the woman desiring a busbEind and the 
man desiring a wife coming together in joy ami blessedness 13 : 
parents wish that their marriageable girl may find a husband 
according to her wish and clioice and responsive to her love,” 
and at the same time be enjoyed by, dear to, and concordant 
with faun ; and with couples about to be married, the eves of 
bo h are of honey-aapect , IS their faces ointment, they uc put 

ithin one another s heart, and their minds are together." 

in *?"t l! ! kfr *?* the yeaming described is that of persons 

ke a ™ } ' 0 ""V, TI,US ' ,he ■» J^u 

like a youthful lover after an attractive woman": Indra is 
oouxed ns a confident lover proud oE Ids * yoga ' coaxes her 18 

JlC»f |rMf| Sj n ” chosen girl as pierced with Kama’s 
shafts (feathered with longing, tipped with love, necked with 


1 Vide infra. 

2 Thi Xvm m s f “* I® «.d y Vtdio eMimatioo : cf. Av. 
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Rv. HI, 33, 10, ' ' ' 

Itv. IX, 32, 5. 

Rv. IX, 56, 3, 

Av, 1C, 30, 2-3. p iporuj,finder ‘ tuoutru}, 

Ail uft.rvfHMliJ 

W Ax, It, 36 , 4,5 fits,): el, Yf, 60, 3, 

V* vri i? (rmpMjiiiins 1 ™«t T Hitim*), 

» V > 103 (BWvio 8 like a, kiAghonie tad 

Rv., I, 115 2. 

Rv„ IV, 30, 5. 
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resolve, consuming* humbling, etc.), so that implied away 
from her parents, and leaving her coey couch, she comes to 
him creeping, gentle and sweet, and entirely his 1 * ; he wants 
her to burn and dry up with desire for every limb of his, lust 
after hhn, and cling to his arm and heart 3 ; on the otter hand, 
the maiden also wants her man to think of, pine for* and be 
mad after her,—while she would not fall in such plight her¬ 
self,. though he is dear to her 1 * ; in fact the young man often 
loses Ms head and makes a present of all his belongings to 
his girl*; she too, believing that it is after the manner of the 
gods themselves, and in accordance with YaruQ&'s 1 dbatmft/ 
boldly kindles the flame of burning love ® 

On either side t again, strong jealousy is teh ia love- 
affaire, and wandering affections are anxiously sought to be 
recalled,—which shows much freedom of intercourse. Thus 
rival maidens cursed one another ceremonially with spinster- 
hood, & — and malicious rites were j>erformed by men al^o 
against their rivals 7 ; when going abroad, the young man is 
reminded by his sweetheart that lie is wholly hers, must 
never even mention any other woman, and must return to her 
even from beyond unknown lands and streams,—and he must 
not say anything against this prayer of hers, for a man's talk 
suits only the Assembly, but ha h to be quiet before his 
sweetheart®; w hen the lover has actually left her* she still 
want# him to long for her with his whole body, come bark 
to her and be the father of her sons, though he may have nm 
5 leagues away, or a horseman's day's journey*; and the 
jealousy of rivals in love is reflected in the rite where the bride 
symbolically binds her groom with her hair to make him 
whollv hers, so that he may not henceforward even name an¬ 
other woman 1 * 1 ; on the other hand when the maiden proved 
inconstant, her jilted lover earnestly hoped that she might 
yet dry up in heart and mouth by loving him, and that 

1 Av. III, 25. 

3 Av, vr; 9; cf* VI. 132 and VL 6. 

5 A* VI, 130. 

« Bv. I. 117. IS 

5 Av. VT. 139. t , , La . _ 

* Av. L 14, Tb* pit# for kurreniiF-H of fc tival woman mieM alflo have 
bten ^formed by mch iealEina maiska*; cf. At. VIT r 35; 

VIT, 113 {tnaliUtfonJ, 

7 Cf. Av VI, 138; VII, 90 (inducing impotence; pirfonned *1^ 

aS*injt wife** pmTTlonr), . L 

B Av. VII, 33 [m\zH oJao ta o*>d by viv#a); Whitney rrtEW to 
11 Burmese + * parnlW* of tbe p tbrwdtie 1 ; bat cf. ihc well-known 
* Tiikhi + tbrongb&Bt the ,l G*ng*lte" eomrtry. 

4 Av. VT, 131. 

19 Av. VII, 37, 
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estranged hearts might nevertheless be joined together and 
made the same. 1 

Apart from these plain descriptions, the very fact that 
there were regular domestic rites (with charms and magic 
potions) 3 calculated to help in all the momentous stages of 
the progress of love-affairs,® and that even the guardians of 
maidens took part in some of them, 4 shows that free love- 
makings between young men and women before marriage, 
was fully recognized in ordinary society. 

Good opportunities were afforded for these pre-marital 
loves in the Vedic festivals. The ritual of the Mahuvrala 6 
shows that it was the Brahmainieal counterpart of some 
popular spring festival, 6 wherein there was much of song and 
dance, swinging and free intermingling of men and women, 
running into the extremes of promiscuity/ But apart from 
such orgies, thep& Tvas the more- decent® gvotipof mixed rather- 
logs called SamsTvhere the most prominent feature was 
thewomnga of lovers with a view to matrimony and the 
hghtcr pleasures of the company of the fair sex in their most 
agreeable mood and choicest at lire, 4 —though events like 
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n* Av. II, 36; VI. M. 

rt svfi ' ’ EwticEts »n Tt. SupWlfci. 

Cf Keith : aiikkb. Aran., rr the .VUhimtfl, 

Thu m #i - have b«D pholfltvpa d the elsimcJ, tlalltuka and 
latariiMfci, mentioned j n Ylt». K* Sat, m epwietly * u ; lf d f 0 ? 

iQ of th9 m ' jrt vql^ar | J) medieval 

»hd modern Roll (Ret.tS, Do|, *(*.), emd T?*sa (^iiilaa, E tc* 
Bat the melueion or martial fe»tqr« in the Uehimt*, ,nd th E 
kSuhJ^S*^ 'iooHnf d^rihedrather paint irj ,amr VtoTido. 
SET **00*1 of lie N, E. Drecin, 

rrm^; n l * he * Vt " ™"«» (KhutAniirp mutliunnm) are 

v.'Z V h VZ " W#1) " 10 *!» other E ronp cf f m ii n U. 

1 ?pf»t the iug&t oat there; Insides ca«ietnt&a elIath taefc 
adefln. 4 ^ of them. ‘Buiu'a TR*. I. 124 8 ■ cf lSfi 5- 

ISktL) ”* * * tl * DdiDg thf Sam|ln »i ' *%*& ’«*lJ ' with many 

Probably the ' Saiqans ’ >u primarily a eeaeonal fntival n> the 
fcf nn,n <S *f * «mi ■ nr earner, which 

H» [W r r3r f 7.J fin i n * *?'*!, fin»t a* MU row mar 

mOAtlj lake tgliM in inoalhA wherein the Yamnia- 

hT 1 wnmrn Ih** ol f* !M goddiafi) wm worshipped 

wnmrn ni three bama km aeeordinj to ancient eunotn : Sv. X, 

Av TT, 36. 1 (•RTmbl* end enjoyable to suitors]; Re. VlT S S 

”* r)> R * TV W - S “W «*M™! 
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poetic contests, 1 tournaments, 2 horse-races^ or weddings* 4 may 
have served as occasions for the gatherings. 5 The fire-lit 
night 6 of such 1 Samana’a witnessed, among many other gay 
and knightly scenes * those of young women V turn Sri $ 
enjoyable to suitors) making love,* mH heavily adorned old 
maids r agruvah *) seriously in quest of a husband. 9 Among 
these young and elderly women must have been the 1 sgre- 
didli^u, 1 or the younger sister who anxious to marry would 
not wait 10 for her elder sister,—the * didhisu, 1 the less lucky 
elder sister knowing better rather late, 11 or the widow wooing 
afresh * nmryaiji na yo^a/ 1 *—as well os the spinster growing 
old at home and staying with ber father, 11 and the forward 
brother]ess girl. 14 

Such social freedom is characteristic of the early Vedic 
period, seclusion of women being unknown ■ even after mar¬ 
riage, wives, mho ordinarily move about well-adorned within 
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Possibly dramatic dialogu-s [s&mpled in ibe Rv.) were &1 jo acted m 
lliM£ biamanaJ; a pin* like Parnravaa-UfvfcgL at Yam-Yami 
would be pftrticalftxiy tuiied fur aocb wadies ^tbe later 
' Yalri 1 1 Kivi g^n/ «a, represents the Santana in Lbts aspect). 
Such ctmteila were probably fallowed or occasioned by * avayamvars* \ 
am frequently in the Epiea and PurinAs; cf. s Muwtiffi' in 
Av, XIV t 2* 59 ff N where mock %btin$ (for the bride) at tbe 
§*mana or marriage aerernbly h referred U> [vide infra). In tbe 
Epic pure tournaments alio are attended by ladies who have Hat* 
in high galienea. 

Cf. Rv. jt r 168, 2 r where tnares ml the SatiiiiSka fun with til* Wind 
who rides on them like an universal king, 

Av. VI, ffl, 2 (cf, XIV, 2 t 59 If.) {* Samsnu 1 here may mean a 
' svayaipvara 1 assembly as well ); maidens “ toiled to at lend 
these 1 to help their own eati» r 

The Somanru hrtYl been rair.pared Ip Greek festival* j H naetU festivals 
ire naturally more or le-ss aifnilmr* but the parallel of Dravido- 
Kolariin festivals Is at least equally striking, and ' nearer hnrne/ 
There is in item the same martial elements, free Love-making* 
and ejreew» r marriages by capture anti mock-fights, albtdght 
revelries, and a remarkable passion for attending tfcum in chu-ceat 
attire, with young men and WOrt"en alike; all the H Sunan* 
imager v h in Vcrlic literature can be applied equally to a festival 
like tlV *Ral-yfttri*. The Greek feetnala also were based »n 
earlier mm-Indo-European instEtnlLotis. 

Hr, I, A8 r 6 (Dawn dispersing the ftsmsna); VII, 9. 4 (Ere blaring 
bright at the Samana like the mn); of. X. 69, II- 
€L PiKhel : Vcd. gtnd 11, 314 


At. If. 36 , L 

Y&ja\w\xx, 9 1 rf. Vo4. r>h. m. XX, 7 IT 
cr Vid. Db, Pit! r I, 18 ; Vt* Dh. SflL XXlV, 40 ( g knrylt 
ivsyamvamni 1 t Knlluka on Mum, HI* I60,*nd comm, on Apwt, 

Cf. Kt. Ie* w. t; in Mann, in* 173 ■ vide St. PetUEct., 

a. v. * didhi$n \ 3 . 

Vidc^snle. ^ ^ ^ T i (in red srarmentab eb Rv. IV r S 
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tbe bouse, often earn* out to the SabhS, 1 The maidens grow¬ 
ing up in their father’s home mixed freely with the youth of 
the village, 2 and with them joined in the rustic music and 
swings under the spreading banyan-trees^; the virile young 
man C marya ') ta normally a brer, constantly in the company 
of youthful maidens Cyuvaii,’ ete.), 4 and. like the latter, 
affects bright and attractive costumes 5 to enhance his * marya- 
4ri 1 (‘ lover's grace ')*■; on the other hand, the young maiden 
is also f«Uy engaged in the midst of a number of suitors, 7 
try! 11 " her best to please and attract them at the Sam ana , T 
on the ferry-boat 7 or at home, 7 —turning her right side to 
every responsive suitor 7 ; she meets her chosen lover at trysts,* 
and lies only half asleep at night, expecting him to come and 
awaken her*; the hold youth also secretly visits his lady-love 
in her own chamber late in the night, while all her kinsmen 
are asleep, remaining with her till dawn.® 


Thus it is only to he expected that the early marriage 
ritual nl<=o presupposes that the married pair are grown up 
enough 1 ® to be lovers, man and wife, and parents of children, 
and to begin a full home life of their own 11 ; almost at every 
step of thtt ritual, formulas are repeated! showing their im¬ 
mediate fitness for procreation 1 ^; and ' handgraspiug ’ and 
consummation arc the essential parts of the Yedic marriage, 17 


i Rv. I. ]6T, 3, 
a V.I., n, 485, 

1 Av, IV, 37, 3-5; the jrrecn Mid white Wring* (U-, festooned with 
leaves and flowers), the music or cymbal* and totes, or the twee 
of ptKock-plamejif ucrihed fq OuinJbn^ and Ap§ara#efl r under 

th# Asrattni and Njfjigrndhs, fill ottly b& & reiection of ordinary 
ri]kge ttiprrj.mjllrio^, 1 

* Rv < ! ii- ™ Q 10 {embracing < taoyi *)> IV, 20, 5 {flattering 

IX, 96, 33; etc. 

Rv. IX, 06. 20. 

? v ' IF' ® fin enviable colourt), 

Av. II. 36; ete. 

Rv. X, 34. 6; eie. 

Rv, I, 134, 3, 

' U cm jaw'd ud unexhaorted ': Rev. VTTI, 55, S 9=Av. IV, 6, This 
forma! rile would_ show that such clandestine meettoca were 
com Rian and ranni?(d at in siidely, 

■ pati vedanan ' |' * pon*e.ltod»ra 1 -1 he hmnta): Ar. vm. 6. 1. 
8nme , tJrh. Sutraa faoquaintid with the later practice of ehild- 
tnsrnafrl plainly declare ihe Yedic inirrifp-rilnsl In he ansiiit- 
able, being meant fnr adults onl,v f but even for that, period, 
cf. the essential qualification of the bride in Vit*. Ki. Siit.,— 


U Cf. 


u 


Re. X. 85; Av. XIY, 1 and 2. It ii not improbable that several 
passace® m the tnwriaee tnantro* (Av. XIV. 2. 22-24) reallv refer 
to a tephstng mj rinse after tT» woman baa borne a *■*, who 
also is thna given the right* of primogeniture. 
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Fully in accord with these features, there is little trace 
of any real parental control 1 over such mature marriages. 
The later custom of parental sanction would become a necessity 
only as child-marriage became frequent. It is however prob¬ 
able, from the rases of Sysvatfva and Vi mads, that such con¬ 
trol where it existed was more a characteristic of the Vedic 
ruling nobility (for obvious reasons) than of the Vedic priest¬ 
hood^ which seems to have been generally indifferent to such 
eugenic considerations. Parents had to submit themselves to 
their new daughter-m-laws rule* she becoming at once the 1 em¬ 
press 1 of the household 3 : this position she could hardly have 
at rained if the son was normally married at the dictation of 
his parent* to a 1 given away p girl. There is no evidence that 
the aon T a marriage could be legally controlled by the father„ 
and not much of it in the case of the daughter.* But parents 
often had a share in arranging suitable matches, as Arc&ol- 
nas had, 6 acting aa a 1 vara 1 or intermediary* in the wooing 
of his son Syava^va who could not hope to succeed all by him- 
self; so also the mother seems to have bad a share (amount¬ 
ing sometimes to control) in the selection of a husband for 
her daughter, whom she helped in her toilet to make her 
acceptable 7 to suitors; Rathaviti Dalbhya’s queen objected 
to her daughter's marriage with Syiviiva (though the king 
was quite willing) insisting that her son-in-law mast be a poet, 
so that the rejected candidate had to become one®; the gambler 
in the Rgveda count* it a great misfortune to have lost the 
favour of his mother-in-law, 0 which may have given him his 
wife. But sometime* an ardent but otherwise undesirable 
suitor ( L vijamatf p ) had to please the father by heavy pav- 
ments for his bride* 0, ; or conversely + if a maiden had any 
defect or was unable to secure a husband herself t her brother 
(the generous 1 jySla. ') would offer » dowry for lier marriage,* 1 
The brother was indeed largely responsible 13 for the sister's 
settlement in life: but besides providing a dowry in special 

l Cf, DbHoMe : Ind Vor < 574. 576. 583; Zimnwr T Alt* L*b. 30© 
(upp. bpt not clear); bat cf. .Faim. Upan. Ora. HI, IS, 3. 

1 With ihiii fwtiirf miy he Wmparfd t}^ cornparaliveJv ftttlLer pn- 
vaJroc® Of wMaw~tatain£ and cnnjugjU fidelity araortsit t ht roLin* 
Dobillty 4if the earliest Eimps u jhnirn bv in*ianrM in ' fradjtjra/ 

3 \lv. X 85. 45; At. XlY 2. 35: d Ait, UfI TIT 37. 

4 Tf, V T-, I; 527. 

3 BthaAt V. 40 ff. 

6 Rt, X, 4; S5. 15,23; virjr n. 5 fthovr. 

» Hr. I. 125. 11; Av. IT, 36 1 rtc 
• R». V, 61, cte„ with Brhadd. V. 49 ff, 

, p v x 36 3 

“ ftv" f,' 109. 2; VTIT. 2 20: M.it Satti T. 10, II, Jnirt. 5*m. 

TI. 3- 6. U Kith. Slip. XXXYT 5: Taiit. UrS. T. 1, 2. 4; 

{Cf. NEr. VT. 9; Mum. HI. S3; VTIT. 304 ; TX. 98), 

u Rv VT. 20. 5; X. n, 12; \v. V. 17. T2 : Rv T, 1®. 2 

X. 85. 6 (annrfpfl), 

IS Of Zimmer; Alt. L*b, 328 
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cases, lie seems only to have exercised a general supervision 
over his drier'* love-makings,—for it is considered a bad 
thing to take advantage of defenceless brotherless girls 1 : which 
shows that girls with brothers were to some extent guided in 
their social intercourse* Sometimes, again, a father could 
make a gift of his daughter to someone for services rendered, 
as In the case of Cyavina or Sytvasva*; or in special cases 
he could stipulate for his daughter^ remaining with him after 
marriage and bearing sons for his family only, 3 These facts 
show some amount of control over the ’daughters marriage, 
who could, under exceptional circumstances P 1 be sold/ given 
away in arranged marriage, or bestowed as a gift ; but if the 
daughter liked, she could go definitely against her father 1 a 
wishes, and be appreciated for that „ as in the case of Kamadyu, 
daughter o! Puramitra, who practically eloped with Yirnada. 4 

The so-called marriage hymns are rather t esse Is ted pieces 
(as already noted).® A number of features mentioned in 
them contradict one another, or do not fit in ;— though later 
Sutras have tried their best to use these passages to suit con¬ 
temporary ritual, often obviously misapplying them.® Thus 
some of them refer to the bride's being first escorted as a 
1 kumarip 1 * from her father's house to her future homo in 
procession, where the marriage and its consummation takes 
place. 7 * while others might refer to the p wedded T bride being 
so carried in procession 1 ; some refer to eager and favourable 
brides, 9 * others, to wailings of the bride and other women in the 
house p*°—which evidently ref era to a mock-ceremonial attend¬ 
ing the * Raksasa f form of marriage by capture of a wailing 
woman 11 (supposed to make the bride and her sisters, friends 


i Rv. IV, s. b. 

a Ji£m R BriL III, 12, 2- Brbidd- V, 49 ff. 

* Ev. Ill, 31, L 

* Hv. | r 112, 19; 116, 1? I17 r 20j X, M, 7 S 65, 12. 

* Vidt awl*; ttc. rt polyandry. 

6 Aj In Estncntly applying evidently polvandric form#, with ihe abaard 
remit, tbit a norm*] wife it ealkd ' devr kXmi/ and ascribed 
tevartl hnsbanda and coniumjnationa; or, a a with the fu;:emt 
mantru (Tide MC*. rt widow-retnarmge and 1 dmutinaa p ) p wher* 
pi»af#t rrlaMns to wSdow^bximiitft ira ward of t cow t and Ohsm 
referring to erection of mound* art applied to die jin/ oat, 

T At, XJY, f p 62-63, with XfY, 2, Erst part, <p. 649; probably also 
X1V, I r 6 22- 

S At XIV, I, 61; 2, 14 

a Av, XTV, 1. 9J1? 2, 521 *eo. 

lo Av. XTY, 2. 59-61. 

n TV paajHgo perfectly intelligible and appropriate if * a»ma- 

nartivif 1 la &a * aamain-rtiju F ( h in wedding AMeinblT 

Kun-bat* ') uumd of * rbtti^ nnflt^u 1 f p cft-rianningi *) with 

Whfcnsy. It cannot tsry well ha ?nppa&fd that funeral maiOn* 
hit* hem inerted in the midit of marring formnt»- N*itb#r 
Whitney and Rath"* Index to th» Av. s not Roth** Dirt, &o*ie*i 
Ebb important word, 'Eti^rombnt U a veiy common word 
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and relatives, miserable ); some can only apply to polyandry, 
to polygamy, or to sister-marriage, 1 while others apply to 
normal forms; and at least two of the passages show traces 
of having once been part of some older J.)ravidian ritual. 8 
Hence it is not safe to take them as describing in detail and 
in order any one form of standard marriage-ritual; though 
some of their features may well have been common to all 
forms and constituted the special act of marriage : like the 
taking of the bride’s hand, 3 the circuimm halation of the house¬ 
hold fire, 4 or the consummation before or after home-coming 
(with connected rites). 9 

Apart from these optional forms of ritual (associated with 
extraordinary types of marriage and traces of different tribal 
customs), more of variety have been introduced by the different 
manners in which marriage* were settled. The part of the 

bride-wooers ’ in several passages of the marriage-hymns 
shows that often alliances were negotiated 6 by intermediaries 
(who were either friends and near relatives of the bridegroom, 
or professional match-makers) 3 ; yet, generally the bride her¬ 
self is approached and won over by favourable representations 
about her suitor, and eh© eagerly approves of the match,* 
Indeed in Bgvedic opinion, 9 that ‘ vadhu ’ alone is ' bhadri,' 
who. brilliantly attired, herself selects her mate (* friend ’) 
even in the midst of an assembly, though it is at the same 

Jn Vfclid text*, ■ Satamnarti r tbtli accuracy describe* ifc* 
flirt* it ST&yKijivdTu aud forcible tanying- of of bride* from the 
nnifriBg*-a^*nihIy T 10 dir.pl v Mast rated in ancient 1 Iradirional* 
fibrin real wjullngi (with Jjshovelled hair) of the 
bride'i H jatiAh a r 1 jlmi* * and other 1 JUVliLi \ a form*] nrtUimy 
would develop y i survival, and it h apparently this that si 
referred to in the above puiagc, 

1 Vidf ante, rci, rf polyandry, polygamy and flift 4 r-mirrii|e. 

Ay. XI V f 2 y 19' 63 i in the former the bride A* the new uii Crf 
the Ihhi» address the h'nis* if it* spirit as k Itfe \ which Wl 
only stand for the Dfavidlin * jji F and cognate word* meaning 
homestead; in th* latter the bride scatter* 'pdya\ which again 
**» Dmvidkn pn]] + fcf, Peilcfta 1 imlJa F and mod 
v#rn_ 1 mu^i. r 

5 Ay. XIV, 1, 51; Rv_ X, 18, B. 

4 In tbr C?fh T Sqtru L 

A Which together take up a large part of the Rv, and At. marriage 
byimw. 

6 At, X1J. I„ 8.9; 31 ; 8. 66r Vl\ 60 1 s etc. 

T Thu* in Sylvian'* fane the 'Tara' wu hi* father- while the 
1 oryamaa* who ii busy finding ou£ wife for the wifeleM and 
huibMd Tor the spins? rr fAv. Th 60, 1) is evidently a pmfw^ 
aiottal R ghmfafea/ In the Vita, Kl. the h T*ra»'* are «til) 

near relative or friends of the unitor, but the ■ Tiira^a 1 ayrtem 
is disparaged. preferCTlcr being ijiYen to the * Gindham * where 
1 vjifm " an? needTeii. fPr^ibly It is thrat^h the 1 vara^a ' 
being thiu often personally dour by the suitor that in later ni* 
1 vara " has romf (n the bridegroom 

M At. XIV. 1. 89; 31 ; VT, 60, 2 3; rtc. So aim, th* * knnya 1 ad'-rn* 
herself with ornament*. eager to cOffie to her 1 v&hatfl ' : Ry f I V, 

9 R*. 77, ISL 
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time recognized that many young women have to appear pleas¬ 
ing unto suitors anxious to wod them for their fortunes. The 
most u&ual type of ma-rri&ge-allmnce seems to have been that 
in ivhieh the bride and bridegroom bad previously come to 
enjoy one another’s company:in their ordinary village life, 1 
or in various opportune festive gatherings, 3 —and in which 
their free choice (made amongst a number of suitors and 
husband-seekers) and mutual attachment (growing through 
stages of estrangement, jealousies, wanderings and longings, 
and fostered bv magic rites) had been approved us & matter 
of course by their kinsmen® who joined in the festivities^i a 
smooth and happy sort of affair with nothing rigid and un¬ 
natural in it * But sometimes the lovers came into conflict 
wuh their guardians, and the marriage had to be accomplish- 
ed by capture and elopement, which was regarded as a com* 
mendable step for the knight and the lady alike 3 thus in the 
case of Yimada and Purumitra's daughter, it appears that 
there was no violence pure and simple* but that the affair 
was pre-arranged with the consent of the fair lady who refused 
to be guided by her father. This previous mutual consent is 
a noteworthy fact, as being present both in marrism bv 
capture ' and those by ‘ gift.* The gift of a maiden in 
marriage for service a rendered is another exceptional form ; but 
otuer element a sometimes clothe its bareness! thus in the case 
of Eatlmviti-DjUbliya’s daughter, SyavSiva was at the same 
time an ardent suitor for the maiden subsequently * given ‘ to 
urn, Priests very often received, from their princely patrons, 
noble maidens or slave-girls, for services at sacrifices, who are 
termed 1 vadhu’a (either wedded or ' wedable' girls. or 
simplv those 'borne away’ as presents on cars)*; but this 
does not appear to have involved anv proper marriage, and is 
to be regarded as concubinage associated with polvgamv 
developing amongst certain opulent and powerful classes 
hornet line* bargains were struck, and the bride was 


Vide pp. 65 jmj 66 above. 

Vid# pp. rw an4 ®5 above. 

*' *t*Ii IT ’ 36 1 ] TOWi , , b * t P* r60t * Wittlillje left the daughter free 
" *£**? and directly eneotira^d her iq being forward 

ihiJt’i **?' *' r l n hDr vhildhood her mother 

.. * lln * when the daughter’! ditetaeti) yoath 

_ <"•£**»» ) Wf, ''' d m» n Imaband fot h*r), ? 

Hjr. IV, SB, 9; Ar, XIV. 2. Sfl. 

Th “ tjfp * I*,marrie^-illiftnce which, r.nn»l» taler, » jpe. 

f°™. »nd trented i* nnrnaSe 
v? os, 1 |' j ' p ,*f °* f 15 * * Ict * of *te law book a), in the vtii. 

Iindi-r (she (eehmrd name of < Eluftliftrvj,- '|'|,j s xrotU* 

V *K"*SZ atKHJt “^retiilBii*, and tlT 
Pfeienu «md,tioni Kxnewlwt dtltmnt from Uku* in the Jaw. 

a!,*^****^ f*rdb!e taplqte vret* r,f coarw kiwwn; vide 

^ two ** iU<3 BmE>ll * :u,IW ' , ih th " v «t* K$ sat, in thve 

Vidfr mte F set, ny< 
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practically sold for a heavy price, or the bridegroom purchased 
bv offer of dowry; but the former was considered discredit¬ 
able to the bridegroom, the latter creditable for the bride's 
relatives; and both practices were resorted to in exceptional 
eases only, where, of the suitor and the bride, one had some 
undesirable defects. 


In agreement with the generally free character of the Vedic 
marriage, is the absence of any great restrictions on marriage 
outside or within certain sphere's. There is no ban on marriages 
within the same group of agnates and cognates; and the 
several classes, Aryan as well as D&sa, can intermarry. Sister- 
marriage, however, was apparently falling into disuse towards 
the close of the JJgvedic period 1 ; but even in the subsequent 
Brahmai.ia period the restrictions on a sagotra ' and * sapipda * 
marriages did not go beyond the third or fourth generation on 
either side 2 ; and first cousins, through mother's brother or 
father’s sister, could many,* amongst'several sections of the 
people,—marriage with a paternal uncle's daughter being more 
m use 4 ; the restrictions grow more and more marked later on 
in the Sutra period 5 ; it is thuB quite clear that they amounted 
to very little in the Vedic age proper. 

So also, intermarriage between the several ’ vanjas ' was 
much easier. It is indeed inconceivable bow young men and 
women could have been allowed free social intercourse in public 
gatherings or in private company, if there were any real bars 
to such intermarriage. This may have taken the form of 
nypergamy oftencr. A Yv. Sanihita, however, mentions the 
®yogu, which, if it is connected with the later * ayogava,’ 
may mean the Arya woman (vaiiya) married to a Sudra*; the 
evidently old tradition recorded in the Aivalayana Sutra, that 
equally with the 1 devy,' the family slave f dasa ’) could law¬ 
fully marry the widow of his master, 1 is a clearer fact for tha 
early \edic period; the ^y. Satphitas also refer to frequent 
cases of Sudra-Arya connexions, 2 which points to the beginning 


Vide uu, mc, r( tiiitf-hiirriigt. 

E, b . Smt, Bra. I, 8. 36. 

Cl. th« nuwiy Pflriijic SB wqll M Uuddhinic 

Vide V,I. t I, 23b. 

CMih, Grk 3ut. IH 4 , 4-5 s A pant, Dh. Sdt 3 II. S, 

(for mumagw: Gant. Dk 0fit, XIV, Mi 

IV ; IT-IB; cf. Mum: til. 5 3 Yij Db. flu' 
*ii jr ■'^ tr l ^ 10 thkctii»| uncle's daughter ii 

Sllll imiuthf cour^d and m4rritd h amongst the iJak^Lgatw. 
m mu m efiewAm, where the yonng man la more or less 
dependent. oa his matemal unde or ii™ wkh hina. 

Vi]L Sim. SXX P 6 ; Tiilk BA Hi, 4, 1 , I, In Pq^Ic tr*ditkm 
MatuIUp * Iuhhu AiksTaka prince, is c*| ted an 1 iyoaiYi 1 1 
thiA f amity is »td to have been degraded to the Ystfyi status 
in innisnt lines owing to a towUiuKe. (Query * Cao it then 
be inferred that the Ikyrikn^ wwo orieinilly Gndnirh 
Sr. S&r. IV, 3. 19. ? 1 

Vij*. Sup. XXIII, 3041 j TiLtt, Slip. YJI, 4 t If, 2^. 
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of such intermixture in the earlier period; in an Atharvavedic 
('barm directed against a rival lover tor a wife s paramour^ ho 
is referred to as a 1 dies,’ winning her love by sheer physical 
strength. On the other hand, men of the %vedic priestly 
class are often stated to have married into royal families, as 
Cyavana, Syavaiva, yr Vimuda did. 1 Probably this apparent 
prominence of hypergamy is due to the notices coming from 
the brahmans, who have naturally passed over ' lijanyas who 
married brahman women: still there is the cleat case of lung 
Kvanaya-Bhavayavya’s beloved wife who was an Afigira*!/ 
The Atharva-veds glorifies thd brahman as the best husband for 
women of all other ‘ varies,' * though from the same context 
it transpires that the 1 brahmani' often held opposite viewa, 
and had to be reclaimed from persons of other ‘ vangna ' 
with the help of the king's justice^ * Yai&-j>utra.’& are 
known to the early Briih^lLt(Jas ,, ; in the Vv. Arya-^udra 
connexions are subjects ol jest amongst court and priestly 
circles, 5 * so that legal marriage between such must have been 
frequent; and respectable Vedic personages, tike Aujlifa, 
Havana or Vatsa, were sons of slave C diial ’ or 1 sudra f ) 
mother®. 8 The use of the term * darf,’ as compared with that 
of 1 dasa,' in Vedic texts, shows that the * diet 1 very early 
came into contact with Aryan masters, 7 as a result probably of 
the extermination and subjugation of aboriginal tribesmen; 
accordingly, * diisi-putras ' became quite common, and slave- 
girls presented to priest? by conquerors could be called 'vudhu's 
or * wedahle ’ women. 4 


1 Vide ante; lit £ ro|&L families c6 fin.orcued are “Ilc Siirvitu jluJ tfn 
Paprika). Cf. th* niaHjr Poriflk inniinreH. KikjlTiiiV* 
ii a miiej dnfl on either fide. 

■ Rv m 1 F 136, (Cf. **rty cjmws, *,£. that of Yaji&i)- 

& V. 1?. 6.9 jTf. the nkiking anr^d^ of tlghfcvmti in the Epic, 

and tmnaeKma LoJUiuc^e of abcrr&tiutt* of lirihmi^a m tJw 
PoilfivjL 

4 Tnitl. HftL tll t 9, ? F 3; Sit. Bri. Kill, 2. 

A Vide Bote fl. p^sfe 101, 

c IU. r R 18 , 1; f F 112, 11 ? P*a t XI?. 11, 16; Brh*&4, IV, 

H fl. (Ail, BrJi. ]J. 19; Km?. Bfa. XII, t f Aj cf. W*W: 
IniL Sturt. 3, 459* Luimaci r San*. B*ad P 3ft6VB7; Pargiter: 
J-It A 3 1910, 50 i Pane. Bri, XI V t 6, 6; Bri, XII, 

3; €h*ni$, Pp*n. VI, 4, 4. 

T Vida mtf h tec. re tiiTHmbinigt, 

a Vide »nN, ibid. 


SOCIAL POSITION AND RELATIONS 
OF WOMEN. 


It 1 b significant that almost all the Vedie terms denoting 
woman express a special sense of actual or |>oteoiial wifehood, 
and very few carry the simple meaning of woman as opposed 
fo man. Iq Ev, the fatter sense is found undoubted in *' stri 
fas opposed to * pumarps ’ or * vj-jan ' and as woman general¬ 
ly) ; but from Av. onwards * atri ' comes to be opposed to 

* pati ' and to mean wife, 1 2 3 * though as late as the Sutras ' etri ' 
i« still distinct from 1 jiya,’ and the general sense of 1 w oman ' 
always remained associated with it. * Mena ’■* denotes, first, 
any Female (of animals, etc .}, then a woman (but the sense of 

* potential motherhood 1 6 may be implied), ' Kana ’* and 
other cognate terms ksaya,’ 6 1 kaninaka,* ‘ kanyans,' 7 

* kanyali '*), in Rv. ana Av., denote a ‘maiden and! young 
woman,’ with no direct reference to wifehood, but are often 
used in contexts showing her fitness for wooing and marriage. 

* Yttyati/* while meaning * youthful woman and a maiden, 1 9 
implies a readiness for onion with a 1 marya " lc (' young lover'), 
In some later Brahmapas 11 * yo$u ' has sometimes the sense of a 
‘ girl 1 (in Av. as well), 12 or of ‘ female generally, as opposed 
to 1 vrtfan but, though occasionally the Rv. lias it in the sense 
of a_ ‘ daughter," 14 IS * * in the great majority of its occurrences 
’ yo$a ’“means ’ young women, specially maidens, as meet fo r 
wedlock,'—while the Av. has also the sense of * wife ; the 
cognate terms ' yo§an,’ lT ‘ yo^na 18 and * yopt,’ a also, 

1 Rv, I, 1(4, 16; V, 61, 8; Btc. (alao in: Msit- Saqi. IT, 7, 4; Tuill 

fcfu vi, 8, 2 ). 

3 Av. XI [, 2, 39; tf. Ait Bri. HI, 22, 1. 

J Rv,, I, 63, T; 9s, 6; U, 39, 2. 

( Ef., X, fit, 6} etc. 

5 Kv. I. 123, 19; 161, 5; III, 23. 10; etc.; Av. 1, 14, 2; XI, 6, 18; 

XII, 1, 25, etc. 

6 Rv- IV, 32, 23; X, 40, 9; (Hfe IV, 15), 

T Rv. VIII, 36. 6. 

■ Av., V, 5, 3; XIV, 2, 62. 

9 av., 1, 118, 5t 11, 35. 4; Ill. 54, 14; IV. 18, 8; V, 2. 1, 2; IX. 
86. 16; X, 30- 5; Av. XIV, 2 , 61, ITJii'l *?□'<« CQfltinuri in ihe 
Fr*,°-T»itt- Bri III, 1. 1, 9; 3, 4 : flet. Bri. XIII, 1. 0, 6; 
4, 3, 8; <4c ). 

to Rr. in. 31, 7; 33, JO; IV, 20. 5; IX, 06, 30; etc. 

U Sit. Bri. I, 8, 1, 7. 

U Av. XII. 3, 22; XIV, 1. 66; etc.; VI. 101. 1. etc.; (cl. Dttt>n*k; 
Ind. Var.j 413). 

ij 8it. Bti I, 2- S, 15; (freq. in Bri 0 *), 

H Rr. I, 117, 30; (cl. Ziffi/ntr: Alt. Lft , 310) 

IS Rv. I, 43, 5; 02, 11; FIT, 33, 10; 38. B : etc. 

H kv. XII. 3. 20. 
it Rv. IV, 6. 5. 

W Rv. HI W. 3; 56, S; 62. Si VII 05, 3; nr, 

» Rv. IX, 23, 4 
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have in Rv. the import of ‘ woman a a young and ripe for 
marriage.' ' X&ri 1 * in Rv. has the dear import of 'woman ah 
wife, as affected by matrimonial relations V pati-ju$t &/ 3 
1 fcvidhavi/ 1 aupatnib ,* 3 etc.)though in some cases the 
sense of J woman as the sexual complement of ma n 1 is possible , 4 
The term + gna p probably meant 1 woman F originally, but 
was early restricted to ' divine women '; but there too, these 
are 4 wives K of gods. It is doubtful if fc jani p ( p jarti ') baa 
the general sense of 4 woman * 5 * or o derivative sense of 
1 betairal ,ft at all in the Rv, or later: it is almost always ap¬ 
plied 7 * in relation to H pati/ and phrases are used joining the 
word with husband, marriage 1 or wifely position {* patyur 
janitvsrpp* 1 4 janayo tia patiiib/* etc.). 

It would thus appear that from early Ye-dic times the 
woman has mainly and almost exclusively been conceived of h& 
wife and mother, and marriage was her normal and inevitable 
condition. This aspect of the woman is timpha&sood in the 
terms applied to her as wife: she ie 1 jam 11 as bearing her 
husband's child, 14 and H jaya * u in the same sense along with 
that of the object of marital affection, liven as daughter she 
m f duhitp / 'the potential nourisher of a child/ 13 This 
characteristic conception of woman has determined largely bar 
place in the social system of Ancient India. Her special 
sphere is therefore the home; and she has always been true 
to ii p though from the Yedie age onwards, at different times, 
§h® has passed out of her groove and lived a much fuller life. 13 

Such being the standpoint from which the woman was 
regarded, it would seem to follow that a daughter was a 
welcome addition to the family. Though in Rv. the birth of 


l Bir + vu, 2D. 5; 55, 8; VIII, 77, B| X, I9 r 7; 86, MMlj (life) in 
At. XIV, 8, 13; Vdja. 0«pu XXIU, 36; AiL Bra. ffl, W). 

^ Bt, I, 73, *5, 

1 Ilv, VII, 20j 5; X, 18, 7i eta.; (£&flic arnw later al«>, xxnetimei, 
fl-f. G«at, Dh. Sitv IX, 28), 

* €f. Del truck ; I rid. Ver., 417,439. 

fl Rv. IV. S3, 1 i lair V, 6Jp 3 (ter* 1 vivea 1 

ii rtqd-i bat cf. DtLbrGck: op, dt., 4l3) r 
6 Rr- t 85, 1 ; IV. 5, 3; 19 h 5; VII. LB, 2; 26, 3 j IX, 86, 32 S (cf. 

X, 43. 1}; (also in V4j». &up. XII, 35; XX, *Mt 

tha plural use i« no good ground for this tensr 
T Hv. X, 110. 5 p pMibtiyu na, janayifr "); VIII, 2. 42 ( H jinitvarti‘}; 

Vi 61. 3 and X, 40, 10 (ref. to mirrfod condhioD). 
l Rv. X, 1S H 8. 

3 Bt, r. i0; iae. 7, 

ifl Cf. ' jizfl ■ onlrwled with patni ’ : Rv. I, 62, 10; 196, 7. 

11 Fr&qaeatr in Rv. and At, (tor nfr. vido V L. I. 2B5-6)j cf, iba 

distinction in cut of the tanna 1 jayi * and " pa-tnl* 

12 Cf. Dtlbnitk : Ind. Ver. a 454; Vd.. f, 3T1 

IS Eg, in Rgvadjc, Upsn^adk and Buddhistic pericdi- 
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tMjOR is specially desirednothing is said in it deprecating that 
of daughters; an ancient ' gatha ' cited in the Ait. Bra.- 
apparently calls a son ‘ heavenly light ’ and a daughter 
' misery,' but * kfpa^atp ' there might as well mean ' evoking 
tender feelings and compassion,’ and a contrast is not required 
by the coutext; but in mo Av. 1 female births arc often regard¬ 
ed as unpopular,*—being apparently the view of the common 
people (with whose practices the Av. was largely connected) : 
thus we hear of charms 5 for changing the foetus into a male 
one (the source of the later ‘ purptimma,') and ol herbs which 
scared away demons seeking to convert it into a female. 
Female infanticide was, however, probably non-existent. 
Apparent references 6 to exposure of girl-infanta may mean 
nothing more than 1 laying aside the girl and taking up the 
boy," 1 or getting rid of the girl by marriage'* (though even 
this would imply that girls were not cherished). Tile very 
fact that later ciatpliiiiii 1 ' taa well as llra°s, Aranas ami 
Upan.°sj 10 severely condemn ‘ bhriina-hatyi 1 aa the greatest 
crime would go against a supposition 11 that female infanticide 
was a V«lii' practice, though this condemnation refers to the 
bhrutya * only, whose eex is yet unknown, 11 and may not have 
applied to the ‘ born ' female infant; it is to be noted in this 
connexion that exposure of infants on oilier grounds was not 
unknown: the child of an illegitimate anion is abandoned and 
exposed, 0 and there ia an old Brahmans reference to two infants 
(probably hoys) being exposed by a father 14 ; so that if female 
infanticide existed it would certainly have found clear mention. 
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R4 I' ® l i 3°I as, 13; 111, 1, 33; X, 66, 25- 41. 42. 45; Av. Ill 
S3, 2j V, 35, U; VI, 11, 3; 

Ait Bra. VII. 16. 

Av. VIII, 5, 25; and VI, 11, 3. 

On tiia other liuid cf. Av, X, 2, 27: ■ jh<w art woman and man, 
boy, afto girl ' |rof«mog to human Ufa » a mritic and diving 
outily). 

Av VI, 11; afld m, 33. 

Kith Sup XXVII, 9; cf. Taitt. Sam. VI, S, ID. 3; Hut. Hutu 
IV, 6, 4; 7, 9; SiAkh, Sr. Sit. XV, 17, 13; (Nir* tO, 41. 

Bohtlingb s Z.D.M.G., 44, 494-% 

Traditional rendering by COrtirn 

Taitt. Sup. VI. 5, IQ, 2 and 3; Kith. Sam. XXVH, 0; XXXI. 7; 
KapinhaU Sam,, XLT, 7; Mait. Sarp. IV, 1, 9; «f. Av. Vl, 112, 

3. 113, 3. 

Taitt Bra., Ill, a, 8, u and 13; Taitt, An f ., II, 7, 3 and 8; 
Bfhad. (.'pan.. IV, 1, 23; Kao}. Up an.. Ill, I; (Nit., VI, 27), 

E.g- in Zimmer; Alt, Leb.. 319-20; Delbruck: led. Ver,, 575; 
WeW ; Ind, Sind.. 5. 54. 260, *<«. 

Cf. Taitt, Sim., VI., 5, 10. 2-3 (guilt attaching to claying aa 
nnditeriintniled embryo), 

Rv. X, 09. 12; cf. Rv. IV, 19. 9; 30, J6.10; also I, 112, 9; Q, 13, 
12,* IS. 7; X, 61, 6. 

Paflc. Bra. XJ. I, 8; VnktKva did it: hence "acred 

knowledge which departed from bun had to be regained by iilt $» 1 
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When in spite of all prayers sad spells it was after all a 
pitl who descended on the family it appears that she wte not 
ill-treated in any way; for * when a btW and mother begat 
both son and daughter; the one engaged himself Ui the business 
of his father y while the other received honour ,l (and * the eon* 

kt-6 father ensuring his daughter's progeny lived cormm.. 

honoured his ran-iii*t*w.*....aml went to die son oli his 
daughter . The husband and wife, sacrificing together deem 
if / & favour of the gods-, II they reach their full extent of life 
with sons and daughters by their side/ 2 In a battle-song, 
while the bowstring whirrs like a loving wife, the quiver is 
praised as the 1 " rather of many daughters (the point of the 
simile being, 4 who as well an shafts overcome the heart? of 
men ) ; so, to be a father of many daughters was not at all 
regarded an unlucky and its advantages were appreciated* 

A happy love-match for their girl is the greatest concern 
o£ her parents, and they try ah sorts of natural and supernatural 
means for that end 4 When ihe married daughter left her 
falher a home, 5 the benediction pronounced wa* full of tender* 
ne*s (referring to the plucking of the fruit from its stalk and 
the untieing of Vanina a knot, the bond of parental affection) . 
The parents of daughters were not very anxious to * get rid of 
them by marriage <fr ; 11 tough from the Av. it appears that 
charms wore uttered to secure husbands 7 for their daughters f 
yet it was only to strengthen her own endeavours; the match* 
making p bride-wooer * was entertained, but hia business was 
to win the ear of the maiden herself. 4 The mother would 
sometimes refuse to give her daughter to one not up to her 
ideal, 1 even when the father had no objection; and she resents 1 ® 
when her daughter suffers in the hands of a son-in-law addicted 
to gambling, 

Ihe mother no doubt wanted the daughter to help her in 
household work* and the unmarried sisters in the family to- 
get her brought home water from the wells/ 1 in jars poised on 
their bead* ('seen by everybody but not known by the mind 1 )/* 
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und and embroidered garments/ —for their own future 

husband* ad well 1 ; but ut the Rime lime (hey were noi cribbed 
with domestic duties. and could join the mammont& gt the 
Tillage youths, with whom they swung in 4 green and white* 
wings, under the village banyan, with mmic of luie and 
cymbals and display peacock plumed; even as 1 yurahs 
they hisd leisure and liberty enough to enjoy to the full the 
company of their lovers./ 

The unmarried girl stays on with her father {molher or 
brother) for years together^ without any resultant un pleasant- 
nens; she is ironically described At* fitting long with the 
fathers / 4 but that Indicates the parental consideration she 
enjoyed*; she p on her part again* looked to lj«r father e interests, 
as Apiia u cal^d for her father's Helds (and his bald Hiead). The 
very fact that hotne-« trying old maids were not rare shows 
that daughters were not regarded by rvarents as undesirable 
burdens, though the daughters them selves would rather get 
married/ A * Unva PW or 1 legitimate son of the body ' Lb said 
Dot to leave any share of the paternal property to his* sister: 
this indicates that in the absence of such a 1 tinva ' the daughter 
inherited or had preference over adopted or oilier -sorts of sons, 
At any rate she was entitled to maintenance and marriage- 
dower 11 from even such a brother (who was also expected to find 
her a husband , 12 look after her social conduct ™ aud p along with 
hia wife/ 4 to guide her generally)- In an age when adoption 
was hated / 5 whan daughters could stay on unmarried io their 
faiher P s house, till death without social penalty / 4 and when 
daughters" sons were thought as good as eons of the body / 1 the 
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daughters* legal position aitd im porta nos in the family was 
evident It belter than it later on. Many daughters 

apparently inherited property in some way or other: for * inanv 
a maid was pleading to the stutor who fain would marry for 
her splendid rich*.' 1 

As Hhc prows op, the daughter is allowed a larger share 
of persoital and social freedom 1 ; she is not rigidly secluded from 
the outside world or hedged round with prohibitions. Prom 
sharing in the village dances and swings 3 she passes on to 
constant companionship wilh her chosen lovers. 4 She -och to 
festivals, adorning herself m dean* uf marriage, 1 where the 
may even spend the night. 3 She receives suitors* quite as an 
independent person, poos to trysts to meet her love® or meets 
him m her own home 10 while her people are asleep; she chooses 
her friend as her husband in the mid*' of assembled men 11 ; 
the may even elope with a knightly lover 11 against the wishes 
of her lather. She candidly tries to get a husband liereelt u 
before she becomes n confirmed old maid ‘ mid it becomes too 
late. Brothers quite naturally exercised .same amount of 
control over the social activities of the young maiden , u but only 
10 the eitent of seeing that no evil-minded man took anv undue 
lULi of t hem. Ak brother wers norm ally expectrf^ to 

be oo the look-oui fur a match for the eieter, brotherless girls 
had o ten to be very forward, ’ turning boldly towards men, 14 
MtndmK nttutna tv red garments. And in spite of some 

fflSh-hlS 1 ^ 5S^!£ aea, V fit bre,Udl1 ® lh * ord " °f seniority 
m mfttntnonjp lounger atrtetB wem nnt wanting who vrn re 

Einxioua to v qg ^ before their dicier ais.ton* ittiii foim.i ki. 
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brave enough to face denunciations or opprobrious epithets. 1 — 
Vcdic society thus appears to have taken it for granted that 
the woman had her likes and dislike*. her loves and joys* ue 
much as the man. This personal freedom of action of the 
unmarried woman develops into a dignified wifehood after her 
marriage. 3 

Both a* wife and as daughter, women were admitted to 
the privileges of the highest education at lea^t amongst the 
intellectual sections of the people. 5 The early Vedic literature, 
as is well-known* contains contributions from women*; and 
women played an important part in the later Vedic period, in 
the Upoulf&diti discussions,* u fact which explains the subse¬ 
quent activities nf women in the age of the Buddhistic Refor¬ 
mation. 6 In the society of the Yv\ Samhitas and Brahmanaa? 
women love music and marry by preference men who can sing, 
bo that they must have ordinarily been taught dancing and 
miude; thus 1 gathag 1 were sung at weddings, and in Yv. ritual 
also the 1 patni-samans, or wives * songs have a recognized 
position. In an Bpanifiodic household it was thought worth 
while to go though special ceremonials in order to secure the 
birth of a daughter who would distinguish herself* by teaming. 
Learned women are often referred to in the RiihraAnia. Upani- 
$ada and But™ * The Atharvaveda, in the verses in praise of 
Vedic studentship, declares that it is by virtue of her * brahma- 
carya 1 that a young maiden gets & husband 10 : this may point 
to some otherwise undetailed traditional course of instruction 
to girls* 11 similar to the well-known system of schooling going 
by that name; or it may well have been the case, that girl 
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students sometimes resided with the family of & teacher for n 
number of years p equally with boy-students* a system implied 
in the Epic-Puranic and in classical Sanskrit literature 1 as well. 
The extensive use of metronymics in post-Vedie literature 
(appearing from even the Rgvedic times onwards) / is partly 
accounted for by the fact that women of the more inteQaefcoal 
groups amongst the brahmans or k^atriyas had often as ranch 
reputation in the learned circles of teachers as their men / and 
a metronymic must often have been something to be proud of, 
serving a* a good introduction to its bearer (like * G-argi- 
putra')- 4 PosbYedic literature indeed knows of quite a number 
of women-teachers of philosophy and ritual p married or other- 
wise/ who apparently fbtirbhed towards the end of the ?gvedic 
period and immediately after it/ The unmarried { 1 kumarl # ) 
women-teachers were designated J gandhan-a-gfhita/ or 
' married to the Gandharva(s)/ T 
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the cafc? of Amhk residing u ik siudenl with the khav*tvai r 
m the Efid; or tho itrtias of EaJidiu'i runoa* dr«iui, ilo^g 
with W idi tho chif|;e of fbt vpnfritb]? matron of the 

nemutagfr. (Th& rtf. heru may however be to purely Epic 
conditions) r ^ r 

Vide Bnt4. 


^ a w ^ a iini J daujfhte-r. Y iffiaraUcya*i wives, etc.; 
ti t T& r 4 bii superiority by anowing that ho knowi 

all that the former two haici kupw/soms of thee* WMrttn are 

udedod w luUi of r$l& imd teacher* regularly honored by 
V tdic ftudeta E i i Vide jel 5 below, 

rp&n VI, 4 f 30 (Of the Yedic mh6 poat-Vedit mclroDjmicii 
both* at )wt may thru refer to duf#nt from women-teacher*). 
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F*j w* "them refer to the limee of Utlfiileka Artiiji and 
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"C™ ««pi]*lion. It may be noted that Pataflcali wm *q 
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VI , I, 4S6; With the «repii<, n of Priarlrali-Kapya’* ■ bhlryi' 
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This epithet is significant* and throws soma light on the 
later 1 practice of formal or nominal marriage of courteeana or 
1 artistes 12 ks some deity or woodland $pirit^; it also explains 
the paradoxical statement in the Yedio marriage hymns, that 
three divinities are the first three husbands of a maiden, the 
fearth being the 1 husband proper/ 14 Evidently the Vedic 
society conceived of girl-life as developing through three stages 
(physical* moral and intellectual) into the fourth / that of actual 
wifehood 3 where girlhood ended: the stage presided over by 
Soma represents gradual acquisition of beauty and grace/ that 
by Agni, of knowledge of domestic religious custom 7 and purity 
of character, and that by the Gaadharva/ of various accomplish¬ 
ments It follows that iti theory every girl was supposed to 
have passed through a period of training and acquired some 
accomplishments,—they may have been a ml him? from dancing 9 
to the subtlest ritualistic or esoteric doctrine* 1 *—-before she could 
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Bat probably ft very uorient practic-is ■ marriage to A tr» 1» known 
in the JiUJut. In tbs Av. wemen are believed to be possessed 
and YELjoyed by CSftndhftrviw, apparently m the wflfM of village 
donee s, minic and swingings J p robah i y th* cOnELnu td d i rift and 
muiic&J experts, who- formed tie tonlral figuiea of village f«ti- 
vitsvj, and refused to marry, were- the first 1 gfcndlian»«IiMfc* 
They probably represent tho ’ r of Vedic and Epic- 

Purinic tradition acid the H giniki'i 1 of Bijddhift and post- 
M amryan periods cf. Vil*ir eminent JWiitioft W 6b& learned* 
literary and court circles as described in tb Tfci, Kl S-CLc - 
RnmnlinriH^ WCfflDLeB of CfOiidrltblft Wit and fitVaiQUMUtS* StUcbfld tfi 
the etape or the temple. Vide n, 1 above. 

The- temple (rod, a Kemira im&ge* or some tree, etc, 
m. X, 05, 40.41-Av. XIV, 3, ZA; cl. Ay. V, l? r 3. 

The analogy of ibe 1 as ram a * theory is significant,; probably it 

indicias an occasionally followed scheme of female education. ^ 
Cf. the traditional comparison of a girl a development with the moon 1 * 

waxing in Knmarft ; I; cf, alto ttf twin " which 

alludf-A to the 16 Innxr phases). Soma mijfht ,n!*j signify, more 
particularly, the development oi adotesceoco (owing to_tbe Moon's 
supposed connexion with menstruation). 

The r*f in At* TT r 36. however, to ■ King Sott* makiug the maiden 

of jedod fortune * and to Sonm and Brahman enjoying (tilting 
and Ary am* n enriching (renewing! her fortune (or yontb + 
pmn] , mother distinct yet iSmilar eenceptidc 

{in perhaps another or society 1. according bo which 

the King (typified bv the kuondary an»flt*r of all 
Alla ruling families), and the BrsWn or Hitfh Fne*t of tha 
tribe (or Ole priesthood as a body), were regarded as in theory 
for perhaps onttmuH? in practice J I hr legal F mar era of ** e rF 
maiden of tbs trib#, till her majTfr**, which waj supposed to 
be due to the good offices of Amunwi and favour of Agm: all 
this ace, to the divine law of TUtaSar. The eipI*nation of the 
comm, that Brahman^Oacdharva (!) nnd Ij the ref. i* to XIV, 

2, ia by no means cOtlTiodfig. _ _ * 

Of the vital importnnc* of 'the wife for the flre-mna] m a hm»- 
bold Aeni'i lordship might aIso imply a p*nod ol braHma- 
cftrYa' for iho sake of aniuble manrtapt 
The presidmR gen™ of the Fine Arts, tQj* ths Mn«s: jum as the 
Apiniffl patronised game* and spoit (A?. A, IP, oj. 

Of. 1»;« T. PH> P . . . . , in 
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eater married tile. 1 At the same time such entry did not put 
a atop to the activities of her preceding life-stages, ae manv of 
the women teachers and debaters were wives, 2 * 4 * and could follow 
their husbands through all the stages of their intellectual and 
spiritual development^ It is also significant that in the Vedic 
society every' woman seems to have been conceived of as ever 
in a state of marriageas a child, with Soma or some other 
deity of abstraction*,—as a young maiden, with the Arts per* 
sonified,—and then finally with her human husband, for whom 
iudeed her mother impatiently watches the development 6 of 
her youth, carefully guides her toilet, 6 and for whom she her¬ 
self weaves the soft nuptial robes in sweet anticipation, 7 

1 For id theory the huiband ij 1he 1 fourth 1 Wdfitflwr of a w>nmis. 

2 E g Girtf; PalaAcuJ* Kipya 1 * wife; etc, 

5 E.g« YUbnllm 1 * wife^ (the Vedic wife h like MndgalaEli-Indrawndi, 
cony alio share the husband F a marli*! glory). 

4 €f, immediate- remarriage or devy marriage after widowhood, CL 

wtaA I Vi* n r,il - J JJ _ _! _ . . ■ If S i i 
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EVIDENCE OF TRADITION. 

Re Primitive Forma end Special Customs, 


INTRODUCTORY, 

There is a good deal of agreement between the evidence 
of the Vedie literature and that of the Puraijic and Epic 
sources, with regard to the types of marriage, traces of its 
primitive forms, and the general position of women in society. 
This is only what might be expected. In the scale of histori¬ 
cal values the Vedas and the rest of the priestly literature ore 
still taken to be the standard, and whatever is not mentioned 
therein is taken to be won cat or late and fabricated, while 
the least suspicion of a, mention is developed into an ingenious 
theory, often by the same process whereby the sesaeum of 
proverb changes into a palm-fruit. It is ignored that what¬ 
ever authority the priestly literature may have in questions 
of religious, mythological and theological developments (and 
even there it is by up means an exclusive authority) , l it can¬ 
not, in the nature of things be taken as the prime and best 
source of historical facts. As is well known, priesthoods have, 
quite naturally, a strong tendency towards conceited isolation 
resulting in ignorance or ignoring of secular thought and 
events and towards perversion of whatever knowledge of affaire 
they might acquire, to serve the interests of their own order 
and pretensions ; the first characteristic is displayed throughout 
the Vedic literature in both forms ; the second becomes notorious 
in the Puranic and Epic literature,—the custody of which, 
according to well-attested traditions passed to the priestlMsod* 
from the professional chroniclers and bardic expert*, some 
little time after the catastrophe of the Bharat a or all-India 
war, which apparently introduced a period of decline in the 
* Vedic T ruling classes and court life, that had hitherto 
sustained this latter stream 3 of historico-literary productions, 
But even the mis-use of this sacred custody has not been able 
to obliterate the traditions of that early pre-Bhiirata age, 
some of which were too deeply rooted in the popular memory 

* Cf. Sorensen.: prenmablo to I he Index, for the growing conviction 

iliac, Vadic religion end mythology cannot be properly under¬ 
stood without reference to Epic and Puriijis, 

* Cf. Chind. Open. Ill, 4, where the King's daughter refer* to 

herself a« the donchter of the loaded person, and the patch ita'e 
daughter as the daughter of the laudator, and so inferior. By 
this time therefore itn> Furn^iic rhronicJea had passed under 
priest I v control from Sutae, and the lime agrees perfectly with 
what the r«ript» themselves disclose. 

0 Distinct and independent, and associated with special timers and 
land*. 
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and knowledge to be removed or wholly modified* even though 
offending against the priestly theories or subsequently changed 
ideas; and through the blurring daubs and confusions of subse¬ 
quent brihms^sjcal accretions and perversions* can still be 
discerned,—thanks to the naive, uncritical, and unhistorical 
treatment of their otherwise intellectual authors*—something 
of the original basic fabric. This supplies what is wanting 
in the I^gveda and other Saijihitas and Brihma^as, namely, 
prim a. facie and bona fide historic:*] events and conditions for 
most of the period covered by the former group. The value 
of this Gcmm; becomes greater, when * incidental ' evidence 
in the " priestly 1 group of texts finds explanation, illustration, 
or support in the * bardic' one. 


The establishment of the position taken tip here would 
involve a detailed examination of the historical elements in 
the entire Vedic, Purfipic and Epic literature,—a mutter out¬ 
ride the scope of the present dissertation. Tt will be sufficient 
to note here, that after a careful sifting of evidently later 
and brii!imanicnl modifications, and rejection of all of those 
well-known extravagances of fancy, there still remains a 
residuum of fact, which cannot be given any other name besides 
‘ traditional history.'—which baa every mark of having at 
ono time been carefully handed down through professional 
recorders—and which can he given a tentative, workable, 
framework of chronology to stand upon, by a consideration 
and collation of undoubted synchronisms and uniform asser¬ 
tions These synchronisms, plain statements, and the result¬ 
ant scheme of chronology, elucidate much ill-understood 
matter in the vedic literature, correct wrong perspectives and 
trive them their proper setting and importance. At the same 
time there is nothing in this clarified tradition that is rcallv 
inconsistent with definitely 'Vedic ' facts. It is indeed strange 
that such an obvious source of historical information has so 
long lam outside the critical ken of scholars,—and that so 
much of fanciful speculations, unnecessary theories, precon¬ 
ceived notions, almost prejudices, should have gathered round 
the study of that other group of texts,—historically the most 
improrniemg. But a wader comparative stndv arid estimate 
is bound to come, and a reaction is overdue. Often scholars 
shrink from it, as from an impossible task or perilous venture, 
simpto because they have been accustomed only to the usuai 
Vedic studies conducted in a peculiar!v bookish manner, 
and have imbibed the ' briihmanie tradition * fif anv 1 ! un- 

SSTS nr '! 2l f 1 h ™ selv6S - °ne has, however, 
to ‘ to the , Beftl ‘ ch , ^ t af critical study from * Vedic * 

L S!S C 1ore< f ? T * ‘ ime - ^ then to and fro, to strike 
. ^ ! course. A? it is, we have too long been making for 
' anous misty uncertain shores-for the solar or nebufcr 
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myths, or the vegetation dramas 1 : or been engaged, in 
exposing imaginary fabricators of tales from sacred testa, 2 in 
following the Indo-Afghan Vedic conquerors* as they issued 
through the: Kbyber Pass, severed from theii Persian kin/—- 
or in depicting the typical Vedic King / strengthened in Indra + s 
favour by the medicine-man, titling 99 noseless Dasas a day, 
ploughing his Punjab submontane field T tending his sheep and 
cattle, squatting on grass-mats, and sleeping in hb hedge-girt 
hut or cow-pen, safe from forest spirits. 

The very' fact that the 1 4 * * traditional * material make a 
clearer and fuller what might be obscurely suggested by the 
Vedic/—^uid sometimes vice versa/—and that a rational 
continuous history, dyn&stic as well as cultural* discloses itself 
on putting the two together,—which sufficiently explains 7 all 
that is yet known about early Indian conditions,—is a strong 
proof of the validity of the position set forth above. 

The results obtained from this view will now be detailed, 
so far as the selected topics are concerned, 

1 It will be enough to mention Ludwig*» identification. oi K^wt aqd five 
Pai,li|iViu with the Earth aod five wawna, and Kesrii'i notion that 
the utorv of K^ni and K&nili is a vfgetnwi myth, which w*i 
often draraatbed ritually. 

1 For th [l view fll. th* recent Yedic Index, 

u Etcxl the recently discovered Boghiz-kui inj^riptiofia have been Bought 
to b§ explained away owing to this preconceived notion. 

4 ft El a common mistake "lo lake the Vedic period U a very abort 
«ne and at the same tuna the meet primitive one is Ancient India, 

I For iuntanoe, the fall explanation that the Epic-Purism tradition* 
pive, cf the vague mentiona of Kuna, FifLrila. and their ktDgs r 
in the Rv * and Bri,°i. 

I As in cm of DirghaUmaa and Kak^ivaiit. 

T E g,, a rational explanation ol Aryan eapanaion, of tins loner Wid 
Osier Annin groupf, or of development of BfihmaQLHm In th* 
SiTMTatl * and K.im Paficala country is afforded by traditions] 

hJilory. 


I. 

BROTHER AND SISTER MARRIAGES. 


As we have seen, sister-marriage was not very rare in the 
Rgvedic period (the references indicating its actual occurrence, 
ami theoretic discouragement in the latter part of it). The 
dynastic accounts in the common Puristic tradition, referring to 
the ruling nobility as well as the priesthood in that connection, 
contain many plain indications of the frequent occurrence of 
such consanguineous marriages, intermittently throughout the 
whole period covered by that tradition, viz,, 90 steps, roundlv, 1 
backward* from the Bhirata War and the compilation of the 
Vedit: When these instances f along with those of 

other types and forms of ^ex-relations) are referred to and 
located in the general scheme of dynastic sequences p that 
evolve* readily out of the patent HV^cTironisroH and consistent 
assertions, they* become very rignificant from the standpoint 
of early social history, ^ 


i: , ^ f in P^ nce °t , a ™^r-nMrriage in the dynastic 

is that of AAga and Iris p father's daughter 1 Runltha 
he parents of the famous YeijaA As with other similar rise! 
the designation prfr-kany*,’* though preserved without 

* TLa thl 11 ^ back ^ it ill mdUr time,, ud 

the A!** and Ahjvafca* nre tresSed ** contihualiona of at, 

"* r i " r«e or rate*,—^ortiom of whos* glory at* ** natvcli 

iufloriral tn form U lie l*|* T dynjwlio nrronnt*; some t*w« ,f 
1 T1 l | h M f’ r ?' Al ( a r n*ge -fflaliotu will h* ahown infr*. 

TIm following nutMroa are given in order of ehronoWead aequenc* 
oolf, and no! KSmrduw to darity at illustration, * ^ 

1 PpjJ*"®®** ol Prtbu-Vacqyn'a ucartry in the Purinu ud the 

* f«riqic tab (w well ii in „rly Vedin UxU); t f 

SSTS iVk s a * 01 ** »"3 

1 Th! 'it £?$“ >"“™» *“U/ toWliribl* when 

to »lf h * tba i tt&ts it i* liie prietirt 

^ Vma * *! fe “ daoghmr, so that ih* on] f 

wife * > a *«“»■* *« ** «fi tb» 

a landing half-tieten also, who would bo univ the tother 1 * 
d ^*"- T " tbu wsnnection it ii noteworthy that in early 
VimSc let 4 find th» mgioiJ SBla-Jttgbdln ten, mPit | l 4 f ( 
wen eqitaj'y ancient) bhtgini doe* not occur, and 1 nur ’ i. 
* krifj’ v nd <*™. while to deni^riale * later .. 

M**' i* ns*d (vide u 

thBl piUmrfmitit* 1 (or dauiht+r of Projin^i or 

Sn .T'^r.K-^S 1 ” rttU? '« * aJr&n, 
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comments in ouo Furaga, 1 ha b given rise to emended readings 
and fanciful fabled thus ' Mrtyu-kauya,' 4 is another read¬ 
ing for ' pitj-kanya,’*—which ia closely connected with (hat 
figment about the mind-born daughters of the Pitps.’ s A 
Puranie account also professes to give details of the wooing of* 
* Mrtyu-kanya ’ Sunithsi, 4 where it is she who takes the initia¬ 
tive in it; it is interesting to compare YamT’s similar attitude 7 
in the Vedic poem ; some of the later caee^ also imply similar 
initiative on the part of the 1 pitr-kanya,’ viz. with Acchoda 
(m. Amavasu) and Narmada (m. Purukutsai,® 

Eight generations after Aibga and Snnitha’s time (accord¬ 
ing to the Purapic computation) we come across with several 
alleged sister-marriages, amongst the fresh groups of kindred 
races 1 * 1 that succeeded tlie Pfthu-iteaJ 1 ’I tie clearest notice is 
that of Danti’e son Vipracitti (by Ka^yopa) marrying Diti’s 
daughter Simhika (also by Ka£yapa), Danu and Diti being 

X .Haieya ; Sj-44 (Sv^yombtiata Mauu’s dynasty* *Lep No. J3) r 

3 Id modi Pufrinjnij. evidently by way of of lcr-t bought or through cnis- 

undentudmjr 

3 Mats Vi : 10, 3. 

I Or h pi tub/ or poasibl; 1 Urob " or J fth* 1 111 fc belonging to 

tfie preceding line) kauri. Urn beit:g Ahgi's father. 

S Ai Mfty u = Yama -= lord of th* FUfl. Cf, the brah mag seal ' pitf* 

\Erpjia' Melkma of l’u rina? ; and P&rgiter: AlHT. rp. 6©-70; 

06; m f £13. 

e- Padina : JI, 29 35: urged by lier father, and helped in her ptana 
by her com pardons. ah* arranged a meeting wilt Afi^v (who 
wanted a slrOiig successor), married him, and by him uad I ho 
■on Ytg*. 

T Her pka of fho necessity of begetting * worthy grandafifi for theii 
father and her arranging to meet the brother Baal ably 

4 Yid* lofrt 

B Probably thia point* 10 a typ* of *iater.ra*TTiagfl »imitar to what 
prevailed amongst the unci rot Egyptian rolling cliiwa, whf« in 
she customary cofiaang^iinofls royal marriages lb* jiinter was Ui* 
central figure, {CL the dynastic hi»to;-y of Ancient Egypt, and 
Lbs position of Cleopatra ev>n in a much later period-) 

ia Le, p 1 lh* descendants- of Dak?* 1 * daughters/ Th* Furigic accounts 
of these pre-Ailm race* are will worth etadying from tb§ ethno¬ 
logical and geographical points of view; they ar* consistent in 
many rwpeeti, and seem U> embody real racial memorias, 

II Soma dm! personals of the**, group* bare, however, became a*mi» 

mythical E*.g., the Dana-ito Yiprackli or tbs Vaivaavata Yama), 
apparently hecaoM subseraent development* of Aila and Aikav&k* 
dynastic histories bad IftiEi continued connections with the** 
branches (alter Buoyant a in tb* Ails section, and earlier in the 
AifcjvAka eeclionh and then?, by dropping out of the chronic!ea> 
tended to become legendary.* Rut this dtHM not make apy 
difference here j it 11 efficient that math marriage relationi are 

indicated by tradition at thia particular ataga of traditional 

* Still eren^in very mnch Safer times, the Ban a it* and Biti-ifa princes, 
of traditional account* are leal perms, distinguished from the 
mvthteal as ' manu ? yn dfmrmab F of ' °dii&nyib ' (Viyu ; 60 g 

1516; RrahmSiacJa; HI, 6, L-3; probably tE»ey had lomt 

trawa of nofi'AHa or ron-Alk^vika deerent, though not alwAra w, 
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bister ft and oo»wives 1 ; it is to be noted that their descenimts 
(though recognized as a mixed " Dattya-Danava ” Han) were 
called Baunhikeyas, alter the sister-wife, 1 The Vama and 
lami of Jtgvedic trad mot) are assigned by Puranas to the next 
generatioa, being children of Yivasnmt, 1 one of Vipracitti 
and Siqiliikd’H etep-bro there. Maim, another son of Viva want 
a»so seems to have had a sister-wife : for SraddhS is stated to 
have been a daughter of Vi vacant/ and the genealogies make 
Sr add ha Mann b wife; Menu, again, is called * Sraddha- 
deva ; tins ancient incest scribed to a great name may 

S5!d®S5SdhlAS - hC question ; “ Why was Minn 

lallfcd Staddhatteva —which lute introduced so many UraE- 

manrcal fables and didactic matter in the Ptn&naa* Put a 
more historical reference is to be found in the story of Cyavana- 
Mhargava, (contemporary with Saryati-Manava, a step lower! 
who was the son of aPuloma, whom her previously ‘ betrothed 

hlS aD 5'nt Pu . l01 ^ an - forcil ly abducted from her ‘Jo jure 
husband Bhrgu e house : when the sacrificial Agni is eaid to 

1 Vir 2ikiV^ 1 tL lhn r^ : I IIf 5 l l- ?* T,V i 3 lB4 -' s - 204 ' 5 i 

'is* Hill ■* mu "S ,t Eltl ■ near doactndwla, again, 

*• HtobUa t g*C* _ \2 A Up I *fl<T Sirribilfi) are said Va lure 
ywg, fwip ,™ Vayu aod da^ht,, Si,libU? : j™- 

di' 0 d" m's n St7. ‘° * «"* <**•’ «•* 

t \iju r l( 3Z; Matty*; 6, 25; jiribmi^i; m, £ n.w tu 
|J», othfr branch meet of thU agp aie deiignitftd h v im-lTtmv 

HUE*, CXECpl th« VuiTMTalli r>r Minna _1_ " .i_ ' _ ^ 

* :htlJC iigmliEME*. Bui point to b H noUd Lra Y, thYT 
. 6Vftl ln fa “ a! a Wh«r *ijs*r nialria^ 

'arfgj*jp&rs« 

oI f^auri.n godn and goddeuM 


- Jrjf mmmon in Indi* ; *> ia detaifaj gsnw&ia.Ti^ 

thtt, apparently rEaaonntiin traditions hint fc P gnfN thfir du,’ 

* tv ' /[ '‘IlfMlIi ahd SinitiikX', case, j„ ■ ■ 

t ? n i A a t llt an ^, hli W1 ^ ^*' % E■ Pm]oml r m*y bf Irgeitfim ■ rwvtt- 
^ Mtriptioo of «hmS wn'noctiMi 

U.*p?. Me ™« Qt . " hju mymli v*1m. ft id cun mu 

Vwirf f T^ k b j 1 ’ \ b f*, !ier °f fndr-* in 1h«« Pnfioic tablea 
S3 d Bl “ ta ******* ■" K* * ™»*8 to *ut*r (&. 

Mbh, Xll. £65, &440, 

^“vtoSrt*??“' CP»- 

Ct ~ SfLto \i " to a> n P ,e ^ thRl th: rurinic tradition aaairna 

S? rrt U ^r {™niito of Si mi ron of D.Ui 
nrZ-lUl! V®?i, tb 1 0f Soth ascription, relating 

1 ^ thB n,1J, ' h than Mann** Sn thr 

brAhmapIcal connpfMon bptwppn M*n □ anj ■ 4 f y| t {h * [* wwin, 

awif- ft™ the aundardtotr of“fCT 

0«AuL . io=«t bad becom* 

..mi a,,',;. a™jj, h d " 1 ' " ,bcref * Ta drrivfd from hi* »if« 

£11*pul i : (p^bably : flSddhU hS ?/. v “ ri *"‘ at ion 

Mbh. \ »(Pni^jii) if S7 lddhidoTtt WWl ^ te a Wtff nadfng). 
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have admitted his rights over her (she being hia by choice, &nd 
BhraTs by formal rites). Thig seems to refer to a custom 
among the Pulomitcs (cognate to the Difi-itee) of 
consangu incus marriage * probably a brother-sister one. 

Two steps further down we come upon firmer ground, and 
hence forwards the references are without doubt historical in 
character, the detail* being dynastic and incidental. I he 
famous Nab u$a-Alia is eta ted to have mcu'ried a pitf-kanyii, 
Viraja * 3 who became the mother of Yayati, etc. In the same 
connection Amavasu-Aila is Also stated to have been chosen by 
h pitr-kauya 1 Aechodu 4 as her husband, apparently in the face 
of eome opposition . 1 So Nahu§a had before him the precedent 
of his paternal uncle (the founder of the Kanyakubja line)* 
In the same generation as Nahu^a's, and in the same part of 
the country p b there was another dear case—amongst the 
Bhrgus (martial priests, who presently attached themaelvea to 
Yayati and his descendants, specially the Yfidavas) : Sukra- 
Dianas, Yayati's father-indaw p married 1 pitf-kanya 1 Go (or 
Ga) T This throws some light on the Kaca^Devaylni story* 
where Kaca refuses to accept her as wife, as she being his 
teacher’s daughter was 'equal to his sister , 1 but Devaylnl 
insists (cf, Yami + s insistence) and finally curses him for 
refusing her , 9 Devayani naturally regarded the excuse as a 
lame one, her father having married a sister (who was his 

l Cf, n. 1 and 3 F p. HE . , . 

t Concerned mainly wilh the Aik aad Aiksvaki^ Icincij and 
connected prrtlUy familicj like Bhrgui and Ya&Hhaa. 

* ViTu ; II* S3 a 12; Brahma i 12, l ; Hanv, i 30 p 1599; IWfll : 1S H 23; 

Lihga : I, GO-I; Knrma ; I p 22 p G. 

* htatayi : H F l 3. \ Brahmi^d* = IQ* I. 

t Fable adds that the K pit|*" cniwd her lor this cfeoLce to hr born 
again of Amiran or Vaatt (Caidva) as Satyaml (KaW, *Lc-) 
aad th* " tithi 1 of the evil choice became "Amavuja, fetich 
fabl«i were obviotulj due to misinterpretation of 1 pltpkanyi/ 
and in thia caa* the starting points of the fable may have been 
the common royal name Afnavasu {or Vaiu) F the V uranic faying 



that the Vuu were ruf* i*g P o 
Dsciion between 1 Amavuya f and 


abont 4 Amavaaya 1 aram ottt Of Aochfldlk Appellation ‘ Amaya 
which again came to bo wuftwed with Vaiavt (SaiyiTatl}; 

. . r 1-1 J ° L-l l_ "_I- _ n ^,*-'L'kjrL ■ n. I > lA tV|J 1 aTTV 



dayita wife} 1 ; her elder sister Devi married one ' Varum h; 
and Kavi/fl immediate descendants ('" sons ") were called 
\ arupasP; $o Devi may have married a brother or a first cousin, 
—as Sukra-Usome was * J£ivya/ or Kavi himself, according 
to on& version.* Kara himself, being an Angirasa, had little 
moral ground to refuse; for among the Afigirasas, fckupyus 
second bob Bharata married his three sisters/ and there were 
other incestuous marriages in the Angirasa- group. 6 As for 
imrrying a preceptor s daughter* it is not very likely that 
custom was much stricter in Kara's days, when bo late as one 
or two generations after the Bharat a war 7 a favourite resident 
pupil could be made tbo preceptor’s son-in-law, s and even he 
risked for allowed > to beget children on his wife. 1 K&c&’e 
attitude therefore has no hearing on L sister-marriage f in that 
ago, but is an obvious case of political prudence/ 9 jufit as the 
sub sequent marriage of Devavani had an admittedly political 
significance. 11 


lor about ten steps after this we lose sight of sister- 
marriages: then we get two very probable instances in the 
Aila ns well as m the Aiksvaba line, in th» latter apnarenilv 
™ st sincd the serni '-legendary Vaimafu, Yarn* 
and Mann, In each case the texts are muddled in 
the extreme* and obviously the different readings are futile 
attempts to rectify something that was iil-undeittecd or was 
considered improper and damaging; ih € motive nu quite a 
natural one, as in both cases the reference is to the marriage- 
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D( "^ ™ Snkr*‘s daupjhtor by amothsr wife » 
. 0f ,* n In *5> »b° f n»y be Raj! Who had before 

\ CL A ?"v k ? r * QOther Wfl or tbie time 
mwrr.ng Rut., dwgh[ ( r of NnW, who alto had b«oni* .a 
Indw bk» hll jy.ut.ger hr«her; or Dev*yilll‘, mother m V 
b»ia beer, n daughter q[ NeJiu^a-' Jadr*’ himael/; in ativ CSV. 
tl ,, , JjMrriagB W|th T*Ou]d be Cl roiiAangu^n^iiB ode, 

*1 747 b. (SdT«njoLp“.): SHI, 35. 4149, 
ln , ^ h ^ utra - KiT1 • K*wipt&r* mmima; cf_ Satwm : fndej : 

Mbh. | 400 (Atoi™#): ra, 210, 14I35J7; though the account a 
wfah .« up with myil^opy, that jua not dtminiah the 

^*A‘ ht J/' n A*** 1 ™ Samyu W# a am a whit 

eirtl w£tL h u Rton**$lXb E iim wht*, cbronolfr 

ptm\ f>Tf«.H..”in u fey rotiijunjc ] 

VlbP 11 mariM w,ff ' ^h. l^o fAAfinn)i 

T„e.,] P n Ud^lab-An^i'i time. 

Kaho^a married Uddalal^’B daa^hter Sujjita 

vu to beaten iradlfafe’i wiiej e j m ,1m ihl . TwJlc 

Tb« C A^iriI f ,fl h,r *¥0***! huihmnd'a pupil 

T " ■*-£?*• ^ D ™^ W *T 41 *"** the fthfgu. erd 

fhi-AjTtJi* ' ind S^m-AJ^iraK**! tninion wi* 

** «•*"■> ,™P T * to the qGntioi. ‘ how Dovayinf a™- 

T.Vs*«S'i?SJ 2 u< "“ v "*™ : 
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relatione of the immediate progenitors, or (successors 1 of f aroma 
Aila and Aik?vika kings:. The Alia instance is furs her 
entangles! in confusion, as there seems to have been an 
irregular succession after MatinOra/ and a gif* 3 in the dynasty 
Boon after this point,* as a result of the H&ib&ya (Yudava) 
expansion and raids 5 (the great historical event of these 
times)* 

Of the texts thnd, give an account of the Paurava King 
Jlatinara^a descendants down to Du^mant^Ailma (the reviver 
of the line), those of the Brahma and Harivarpia appear in 
this case to be the best 4 ; Vavu is here most corrupt/ and 
cannot be checked by the corresponding Erahma^da text 
which is lost; the Matsya and the Mahabharata® have loosely 
followed and confused the two source-texts of Yiyu and 
Brahmft-Hajivaqifia, while the Vi^rm and the Agni 3 give very 
brief and unsatisfactory summaries of these respectively. By 
collating these two latter texts first, and then that of Vayu 
with it, a proto-text may be approximately drawn up, 
specially m the source of the Vlyu in this passage seems to 
have been the same in spite of various corrupt readings. 
According to this collated text/ 0 11 From Matinkra, by 
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Viz.. Maunan ;ini| Du^yaota (Bharat* 1 * fatharj,—A jIog; Pru^najit, 
YuvinOiva, Mandhat-r, PcLrukuiAA,—Alk^tikaJ. 

Vide infra. 

Thif must be admitted partly on the strength of aynchront&ms, and 
pwtly because tl»e tmd^ubled Hailiaya raids and supremacy im- 
plies pEOftraUaEt of the kingdom j! of Madhyadeda for ihe lime 
being; ao also, KrtoyaJtnbi*. Kaae and Ayodhya are knjwn to 
have fallen. 

I e., b*ti™n Taqisn and AiUna-Du^manttt, 

From Saiabindy son of Ciiraratha and Mahijmmi son of SA h mj j a 
to Jyainagha and Durfaya and Suproilka (ah jnlsrTil of WtwMn 
13 to £0 itepa}, 

Br. 13. SI 55; tlarjv, 32, 17141721- 

Viyu j 99, 121-133. 

Mai. 49, 7—101 Mbk t, 94, 3704 ff. 

Viy IV, 19, 2; Ag. 277, thJ*. 

Col I aled prmo-toxt t — 

Msl! inar.lt Sarastaty Sifts tnyu' jiyaMa dlkirmika^/Tiuiiillr adytC 
praliraUm Dliru'-an fupj-Llimndyij'Jli '*atvc yg&i- vidas taLra hrih 
ma^ah saty i vad infill * / G aori ' kanyi r* Yikhyat* MindhStor 

j&n&iu taiha./(potrQ' prat i r&l hasyiait Ktnvib » nfibltavaa nj-pa^/ 
Mod hat it hi 1,1 Eutaa L&BYB tasmat Ka^va'bhavad dvtjahj” 
l li na ft.fun a yaisyaait If Anya vai j aim mo jay A 

r {Or llini Jiama cAayaAit bauya, vai jsnamtjayi. 

Of Ulna no ynim Byjlsit kanyl Taj An ay at SQtan. 

Or Ilinannpama (visit kanya yuj&itayat flUtan. 

fir Hina In pittir rkstt kaTi>a si janayaL mllan. 

Ot [lifiA M at i rtfkrajsyii kaJiya sajaimyat sntiD, 

ijraiuika-vidiny ndhiatn m Taictsua tlm abhyagacchita*. Tami&b 
Surodbo rdjar^ir _ DhAnnaotftro tiratiipav an/brahma vids 
parikrinlfla loavb bharyOp&dixuivi 4 / Upadatiavi iuti-m Sobbo 

calttraa £vAiliMlmnjart ; Du‘iiiwa(.'im atha Sn$maot,-im Pnwlram 
A Nigh Am tat h i. 

1 To Brahma and Hari*. t«xU only. 

* a May or may not bo vgrarfrti*. 
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"Sarasvati, three virtuous sons were bom, viz,, Tainsu, the 
'"eldest Apratiratha, and Dhruva, all of whom were truthful 
Brain on ijs learned in the Veda ; and (he had) a famed 
J ‘ daughter, Gann, the mother of Mandhatr 11 [here occur two 
line? (with variants, in all the three texts), which may be 
spurious, and wrongly inserted here 1 owing to a probable con¬ 
fusion between two Kanvas- but as it stands in the collated 
text, it need not be so taken, for it rather explains what 
follows] ; ** Apnuirathas eon was Kanva who did not become 
IJ king; hence his son Mcdhatithi-Kauva became a b dvija* ,h ; 
,fc but he "* (either Matinara, if the intervening passage Is 
spuriousp or Apratiratha, i£ it is an integral part, though even 
then lp he lp may well refer to Matinara p as tlie text is about 
him, and these two lines are by way of explanation only), 
p ' {but he] had another daughter named ' Hina," a " brahma - 
M vadini F superior woman, whom Taqisu married, and who 
fci gavo birth to sons (i + e tf heirs of the dynasty)* In Tarpsu*s 
"line (were) Surodha* the rajarfi Dharmanetra, etc/ 1 — Here it 
seems clear that Matinars had three sons and two famous 
daughters, and of these a younger eon Taqisu married his 
influential sister Ilina T through whom the Paurava line was 
continued; if however the doubtful couplet is included, 
another possibility arises^ that Hina, instead of being the eiater 
of Taipsu may have been his niece; in any case the eldest 
son Apratiratba p e line was displaced by a" younger branch 
strengthened by a consatiguinoiis marriage/ 

The Aik^vika case is somewhat simpler. In each of the 
five text ? 3 collated here, the outline genealogy is quit* clear : 
Saqihati£ra> the 4 th predecessor of Mandhatr, had iwo sons* 
and Abfayi^va, between whom and Prasenajit in the 
next etep is placed H aims vat i-Drsadv&tJ p a + famous lady," 
the 1 wife 1 and the 1 daughter * of smie of the persons named 
before her : while repeating this outline list, all the texts have 
evidently tried to gloss over some unacceptable feature in the 
relationship of this lady which is left vague/ On collation® 

1 Cf. Filler; AI FIT, pp. 225 F 28- 

2 Ttl dilquiJiictbOfl ift apparently duo to adopljcm of 1 brahma^ ^bood) 

P ^57* h might &]an refxr to the blindufiM of the hdr-upnarenL 
J Vta: 88 , 63-64 *nd : III, 63 , 66 66 ,— forming ™ t*xt; 

Hwir. \ 2 } W H 10; Brahma r 7 ? 8&fT j arid Sit* : Vtl, 60, 72 74, 
forming MWthsr. 

4 So Knit otivr pftwgM omit *13 detiili r< fl irdin fi HuralxtU ; 

Malay* ; 12* 33^; H*riv, IV, 2, 13, 
l Collated proto-toxi 

SupbatiiTo Nikumbhuya ri0ir:4*ri(Uh 
Ak^yvi K^sUivjm Ul SarnJ: Ataeva-sutir ubh^u 
W U>Tih pfttni HaLmaTAt: ia mMari DftadTati, 

or p*tnl Hairnwali ftAmmali l\i Dn?adviitl. 

or palm! E3 aima^ata Ut*m ma’id DhaiLtmIL 

or U?o6 P**ni ta*y* kjinji 1 

tvitr-lmn* f D T 9 M*ill< 

Tkkhrftl a triju lok«fn patru cAayib Prawujft 
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however, it becomes clear that the famous Haim*vsti- 
Df^advail was a daughter of Saqihata^va, and " in accord¬ 
ance with authoritative sanction ” was also the wife of both 
his sons, jEffeiva and Aksayosva, so that Prasenajit was her 
son. Here, then, is a case of sister-marriage combined with 
polyandry: as Prase naj it was the grandfather of the famous 
Mandhatr, it was natural that this questionable feature of the 
original 1 varpla-sloka ‘ was sought to be buried beneath 
diverse guess readings. It is to be noted that these two Alla 
and Aik$vaka Bister-marriages occurred in the same period 
(the latter being the earlier case). 1 

After two important royal marriages with the Pimrava 
and the Yadava dynasties, 3 SatphatJdva s lino shows another 
instance of sister-marriage. Mandhatf's son Punikulsa 
married his * pitf-kany*/ Narmada, 3 —who waa later on, like 
so many other women of traditional history with names of 
rivers/ fancifully identified with the R. Narmada, s but is 
simply a princess in all Puranic genealogies- 6 In this case, 
again' there is probably a ‘ double ' sister-marriage, a com¬ 
bination with polyandry, as in the case of Haitnavati 4 steps 
above : the Brahmahda text 7 gives the sequence Mandhfdr— 
Ambarisa (taking the second brother of the lists) = Narmada— 

Yifvanaava.Anar&nya, etc., instead of the usual sequence 

Mandhatr — Punikutsa=Narmada—Trs&adaayu.Anarapya, 

etc., thus deriving the successors of both Pnrukutsa and Amba- 
risa from the same sister-wife, As is to be expected, the various 
texts and readings at this point show signs of omissions and 

or (bj lasva HAimirati kill}i SAlWJ) iria'ad 

(a line prob. Lori hm) . 

vikhyil* irlga iokejij puku cisyiti Frasenajit- 
err (e) tasya Haimavati kanya Layofc p*snl Drjsdvait 

vikhyiti ill jjdlam RB^il putraa Pruamjit, 

1 For PraHfiijit'i vm married other Gwlfij an 

iltiaijDe tbit forma one of tbe bed‘rocks of FutAqic chronology, 

2 Yavjiiiiiava - Ga uri r and JJaiidbitr = Viodum^lj. 

3 In iha ''pitf'Tamia " section* of most Fnripii (Matey*; 15, 2§ 3 etc, y 

Illy 10. 69-) 

4 Eg-s T&pati; Ka-vers; Knujikf, elC- CL the DBUlWOdl itene* {in 

Pur ®) of princesses baiftg cursed wd cohverted into lie** 

5 As In Mbk XV, 20, M*'». _ . 

b Vivo: 83, 74; Brahmlrf*: HI, 63, 75; Erihm* : 7, 85-G ; Hart*, 
12, 714 5, (Visnn ; l\ t 3, 6 l2 r gives an iwant of how tbt 
Hint (of the S.W. seaboard, from the contei*) sopited Kar 
m *d* to obtain for them the aid of Furnkataa agsi&sh traders, 
and ah* accordingly led him forth into Lbe Niga coomcij in a 

victorious campaign (NVB-—Mind hilt r was already in the S.tV.j; 
the Nigpf blessed her t 1 there shall be no breaking off of thy 
offspring by Fsirukittea*; it twu pe^iibSa, therefor*, th*t thi 
R, Narmada derived ita flam* f*™ thff p aavioiirffs ' Narmadft,) 

7 Brahm&^d*' IXt ^ ^ 


t 
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alterations; a comparison of these suggests a collated test 1 
awording to which — ■ Of the three eons of MindMtr, 
Arubjmeas h«r was another' Yuvanasva begotten on 
-/■’. B0 ? wa * H » r1 ^ fr om whom were descended 

... , lfl 1 l ^ e ’ military brahroane; while rurukutsa’s heir was 

the famous Tra*adaeyu„ begotten ' subsequently’ 0 n Narmada, 
regarded as his own son : his own son was Anaranya 
. ™‘ gently Narmada was the wife of both the brothers, 
either at the same time, or by re-marriage for ' uiyoga '). 
The Bgredic version of Purukutsa's story, therefore, seems 
to embody a dynastic fact. 2 viz., that after PurukuW* death 

nhi^?7 y ’ hja , 9 T 11 (herself of the ^ m0 royal blood) 
SSj^S_“ ™n for hie race - ami according to the P uranic 
indications quite normally by J,er ' husband's ’ brother, in 
tnis case also her own brother. 


& rotl P oi instances of sister-marriage occur very 

37 s ens S 121 *5- ^ *“*"« t«S.r3 

J7 steps below* according to another) ; and these cases belong 

to the Aiksvaka line again. According to the llatsya version^ 
i Colkl^d pru^teKt 

tA) A^ r 1 tut “ ,I, J Als ^ r ? BU1 MuoaJaifflUq, « v lira ton 

, D , 2KSHE “rou'palmAj, BiiTiaialdyim r.diwu**.!) 

wmitpannah wnbhntim t „y* citinJab 

*te In- Angirmfc pakfib k^at lOpei uh d* L jal a rah 

r S? tssss rsa sr ±& 

1 l MncukumJatn C1 vWt«n 

^Oipanni, tojMp Mm bhuy* c*Wj£h 
AmUn^tya diVAilo 1 uvanaitvo’pwiraii jmrOifi 

hi h,Il5r ?■ W " MitidhUf w« l,d hv 

S Bait'S? —a " ' P ‘ tbrt 

Bui S fpwatfp* i*]ow, m th B line of Hariri dnAiLiviU, tl^rr 
* dyrwel,; roatnm md 4 * r ,[ ' pnartiJ*, „f ,' a t rr 
” ? . I-”"* torite«i(iis«} permiflrH for the 

.■‘J 1 ^^'"JjTi wss rffFcqtrrijr advufj with regard m muitj- 

ZUnt 1> ^ ‘ h f Sirnd “ P™a* or™, X 

JSWiHrat Frir*riir LrrU also; ImL tb* frroTTlThF-jidi.tinQ „f f n „ jt ; g 
tW. „ in the nlrfrr ’ githi ’ Tl er** „ ? 

' ^ L ^ ., b r dtC ^ unt .? f »«>*"**’» life and tim** h M 
hr«] morrehed .a i e t«l* hy -UrsnMl fatfan.^ 

I Malays: 15, 1&.19. 
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it was Sahara's grandson Anjsiinmt who married 1 pitr-kanya ' 
Ya^oda, who is further .specified as L daughter-in-law of 
P-afieajana, mother of Dilipa, and grandmother of Bhagiratha . 1 
But the Brahma nddistinguishes the * pitf-kctnya. T -boru 
Diiipa from the Dilipa who was Bhagmitha's father 
though in the 1 pitr-v&m&L h accounts the two are often 
mixed up. The genealogies in several Puri^as 2 make Pilipa- 
Khatvauga the son of 1 pitr-kanp. ’ Yafoda, making Iier the 
wife of Vi£va-mahat and 1 da ugh ter-End aw r of Vrddkasarnmn , 1 
or wife of the kiter . 4 It is possible that both statements uru 
correct; the recurrence of rioter-marriages in the two dynasties 
is too apparent to make this unlikely, and such a statement 
about the descent of Bhaglratha who was subsequently made 
into a brahmai^ioal hero, is in itself proof of its authenticity, 
Repetition of names + even of women, is not unusual in the 
dynastic lists 5 ; and both Aiptamat and Vijva-mahat C-saha? 
may have married sisters named Ya^oda and had sou* called 
Diilpa, 5 —quite a common princely name . 7 

Vifa-ttEu’e sister-marriage wp not however an isolated 
instance. At the 5 th or 4 th step® in his line, the famous 
Daij&ratha seeing to have contracted such a marriage with 
'KanMyi f who can only have been a sister or a firs I cousin 9 
(paternal uncle's daughter) t probably the former, as the 
cumulative evidence suggests. lu It i 5 to be noted that a 
Kaudaiya in the genealogies always means a daughter of the 
Kodak king (of Ayodhyah 11 and never wife of a Kosala king, 
pure and simple; and appellations of similar format ion p else- 
w lie re in traditional accounts, have invariably and precisely 
tho same import. 1 - This gives added significance to the alleged 
succession trouble amongst Dfi&mtWa sons by his several 
wives; the rights of H pure * dynastic blood could not he finally 

J MnibmSgimz III, 63 h IS6T 101-ias i 10, 90 ff. 

E s> ■ w, leo les; Bnhm^a: m, 63, m* m-m ; io, 

SO ff ; in bolh, t&e- imireadmga d pul rikiksys,' 1 puttlkirf , 1 1 palri- 
kily&m r ' etc., are c-L v \ojj tamperin^a with * pd^kiDyi/ and tuay 
date Irma & time when Use 1 pitr-vaipAi 1 eJrplaisMiofj had nat vel 
Wn devised. 

* The names are vsriaulj re*d 

4 LiAg* r I, 66, 31. 

* This biw iej |d feblti about the lame Ghftki, etc., 

bt\n% mothers of different kin pa, in the lAliie dTtisjty 

9 Unifies the twe Pillpu Sh! identi(3«l, frotn the stand paint of ijyn.sj1.ic 
SvnrlironiiniJ ; this paint however Jit fell require* clear] np up, 

7 There wss a Piura-r* Pilipa also, before Pratfpa, besides these tw* 

According as ' mrffhavahu 1 is taken .ia a name or epithet. 

5 This would probably ibock those who have imbibed in gtod faith 

the mrditrnl Ramayrmu- tradition. 

10 See ihe_ preceding cases,, and also infra. 

11 Except in ihofta very few cu» where K*iiJ*n titles wir^ used br 
conqueror* of E dials. {vide infra). 

See infra, the ease of P^atT or Firman. 


U 
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suppressed, Thu* it becomes cle&r that the later Kavya version 
of the Hamayaija is wrong in its statements about Kama* 1 and 
the Buddbiflt reference 2 that makes Gama brother and husband 
of SM is historically right, in view of all this collective 
evidence. The origin of the modified version discloses itself 
in Site's appellation 'janaka-dtihita 1 which need only be 
compared with the 1 pitr-kanya ' of numerous other instances.; 
the transition from the substantive + januJka p in what was 
probably the old basic genealogical si oka, to the proper name 
P Jan aka/ was a very easy one r and had the merit of supplying 
a plansible and honourable connection for the subsequently 
deified tribal hero, while removing the objectionable feature 
smoothly, 3 

For 27 steps after thitf no sis ter-marriages are indicated 
in the dynastic accounted Then we find several cases again. 


* A* in facv in many ether ^ntuL^icii partLcularap u ccfflpirej with 

the cooieiiBUi of Purlgid traditions. 

* Cow*!l : Jit, IV „ 71MBL It !■ to be noted that an *&Hy Buddhist 

veraion would originate m Koiala and Buddha himself 

belonged to thfl Hosaln dynasty (though probably A branch ono) F 
there am have been no motive of disparagement in such a state- 
EitedL^ besides tillsr• marrisgsi and firstcoueiu marriages- were 
nol unknown in early Buddhistic period. The Jiiaka tradition 
indeed is basal on the very early Puranic,, and it is quite likely 
that some ro*J pieces of historical fact have been better preserved 
bare than in later Brinaa^icm] work* like the RKmiyam. hiving 
been taken oat of the earlier ' Fnri*a p Jftli Cent. BC), within 
3 dr 4 centuries of its collation, [N ? B,—The KudmirLan version Of 
SUa-'a descent U a confusion between several papular cycles ot 
ntoriei connected with Ravjinji, and cannot be regarded as being 
drawn from authentic Purigic tradition.) 

J The nature nf the tr&niilioa is well illaatratai by a popular llama 
of an apparently unknown med ie val BengtEj 1 Kavi * {ex tempore 
epic and purank dramatiser), which is intended to a^rve as an 
^ncofniam at well as a denunciation, on Rama at the same time:— 
" Janamn tomira at i vipnle/Bhu valla-vidita Ajera hula/[Tanaka 
dab it i viriba kari/Tffhjit* bhasfle yMsra lari." Evidently here 
ii a trace of tbs ear]ter Buddhistic tradition (which lingered 
bng«at in Bengal), Many of the etitemeiita of Bimiyipa will 
have to be examined in the light of Pnrlajio tmditiona and 
historical prohahiLiiirt anggested by these latter' *- 1 .,, Ifl 
process of mod arid taiior and rounding *ngIei F Hlradhvaja may 
have been hit upon u a instable 1 janaka f for the ' jAnsks- 
dnhitSp' because of tb* connection between * sUa 1 and 1 J*ra p * 
1 ifiyonija Sita h _ of original texts may have been made into 
mythical 1 ayontjS 1 SUi/ etc,: one basil of identification of Site 
with Janaka> dtr. waa probably ibe story of VedaratL dtr. of 
Kuftdhvaia [of Mithiln apparently], outraged bv a 1 Rivans * : 
Ram. vn r 17, 

* The period may tdizmately pmre shorter, when all the pyuchrooitmi 

have been more thoroughly examined; the present estimate is 
baaed on the taking of the' 1 solar ' line* aa the standard, and wo 
ther* ii room for corrections, 

& Zxcepl another instance lusted Infra) among the Yfidivas of Msthurfi- 
Surasena in the generation next to Kama, appftrtntiv under 
Kodslan influence. 
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duly one or two steps above the Bharat a war. The Vaii^ha 
Kmna-Dvaipayana-Vyawj's eon Suka (the hero of many edify¬ 
ing brahm&mcal didactic tales) married ' pitf-kanya ’ PTvari 1 
(who was anxious to obtain a worthy husband),—just as, 
generations ago, the great Bhnrgava brshmap, finkra-Hdanafl. 
married a sister. Though comparatively fewer instances of 
sister-marriage s are recorded of brahman families, this is no 
indication of their raritv among them, 1 but is merely due to 
the fact that it was only in exceptional cases of intimate 
contact with important ruling princes (like that of flnkra with 
Yavati and Yvasa with the Ifanravas. etc.), on which much 
of traditional history turned, that such details about priestly 
marriage-relations were recorded ; for as a rule the brahman 
families kept no genealogies, 3 and whatever traditions are 
found abont their sex-relations, show that they were much more 
unfettered and loose in there, than the ruling nobility. 4 The 
other two instances somewhat less definite, are amongst there 
latter, Paficalas and Yadavas, in the same generation as Suka 
and Pivari (or Krtvl) . Drupada apparentv married his sister, 

• and his sons and daughters, at least some of them, were by 
her, probably including Dhrat&dyumna and Draupadl. A full 
account of Drupad&’e family is given in the Mahabharata,* 
where it is stated that, intent on avenging Drona’s insult, 

* In thn * pitr-Tamju ' gensrilljp - HwivafpJ* ; 83, l842- t 3, where ahe 

if celled KrtvL and « * pilj-kenjl r (ilia vfttiy.km in the aim# 
but OuTUiLaLeEtee In the epithet showing that It ta & ¥ IIIler 1 who 
ki referred to} ■ also united Go: Mnm ‘ 15. S-10 (where her 
daughter il Called Kftvl add mo'her of BraitanldiU It j. but Brahma 
datta'a maternal grandfather £uka mu at be a different per»n 
front Vyiea’a eon though u Vy*ja h ewd to have bcjfottnu 
Suka on a H Soki 1 Hailed GhriifV or Ata^ T the itnlo family 
may be indicated by both rofcrenroi). It ii quite likely that 
the witftl of Jai^iflavya (55) and EaivajUl Ajlta (01) > Ekapa^ala 
and Eknpafna. w€Ft? the daughter* of an actual brot her-niiter 
Fturmg*, of Mena and Hrmavant. whoever they may have been. 
Cf Faricter : AIHT pp, HhTO; 102. Cl, also n. 5 p* 75. 

* Cf the definite Apginfl* inftimo noted ante, and other indicatione 

dealt With there. In the mythological ease of Shattda + H children 
(the * gr&haaamongst vLom the brother* are said to have 
bees huahimrEa to the tittere, fMbh, § 502 (Skandop®) : LIT, 230 f 
it ii admtpuiblr to recogmte a reflection of primitive " r?' * c:islomi 
or Atharvaradic (bene# Bh| , g H rihf:kraaa i |[ ideaa (it ii Entcreating 
to cum pa re Rv. X, 162 and VI. 55, 4),—a* the myth b i con 
tinaatton of the bv5hmagical story of the §ix divorced wives of 
the Rifil (BliTfO, Anjriru, etc.] L to \»'bm siranda u ifiltated* 
and a* it fall* properly within the scope of that alrongW htih- 
ma^icat Ved*^ 

1 The ao-called ' rjivupiai 1 being much later at compiling 

flomo account out of hefcrtav* achieve nothing site tout a Hat 
n.f Ootra-i and a few Pruvaras, jumbled up without hiatorical 
order j probably these emulative attempt were due to the 
PurSnaa having idbwqtiently paased Into th# custody of the 
brahman* after the Bhlmti battle. 

1 Se* lutancn infra, 

i Mtk | 219 (Cailrantha* : Drant U 
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Mid dissatisfied with Ills existing children, Drupada, for the 
of a suitable sod, had a sacrifice performed by the 
Katiyapus Ysj& and hie brother, who then summoned the 
Queen P^ati 1 tor Par$ati) to the sacrifice, to 11 accept the 
offspring,*" but sbe raised some object ioos, whereupon 
Dhritadyumoa add Draupadi were miraculously produced 
without her, but were regarded ae the Queen's own children. 
Putting aside the fable, it Begins clear enough that Drupada’s 
queen was Pr^atT for Pir$atl) # and she was* potentially, 
adoptively, or actually, mother of Draupndi and Dbrspidyumna, 
and she was also, the 4 it a hist 1 (Drupada having apparently 
ether wives', for she was sutnmoned to the sacrifice. Now 
1 Jr u pa da himself was well-known as h Par$ata 3 ‘ being Pp^ata-fl 
son 3 ; and tf Pfpati p (or P Par^atl \) can only mean daughter or 
grand-dalighter of Pp^ata ; thus Draupadl herself is* id the same 
connexion, called ‘ Par^atJ ** (daughter of Parsatas= Drupada ) 
or * Fanpataavn svasfk f sister of P6rsa ta = Db rs|advu run a) . 

Hence Drupada-Par^ata's wife Pr^ati (Par^atl) was his Bister* 
The other case is not equally clear: Satr&jit the Yppji, a near 
relative and a father-iudaw of Kj^a-Vasudeva, is said to 
have had ten sister-wives (or deters as wives), who bore him 
a hundred children*; they may have been his ow n sifters and 
half-sisters. But according to another Jess reliable version* 
these ten wives were the daughters of the Kekaya king 5 * * * 9 * ; while 

1 PnatlT Mbh. I, 6390* Far*ati : Mbh, J, 6405 

* Of. 1 Kauialva p being the chief queen of Daiaritfhft; or " pUfkaoya * 
Yaiodl being the - ire^h* 1 wife of Asi^ajflnt {Matty* i 15, 28] * 
il is iHHiible that- the fwk belonged to the sister-wife by w 
fomary reght (cf + the ritual pfi'ctdcnc* of lire sister over the 
wife m Ait Bra.); the much di sk: u s^ed 11 Subluidrike KAfnpfla- 
vAeim, et<L, f may after ell refer to a Ksmpila priftrisM of blood, 
the lifter wife and * m a h i ff * of tbe KampUn king (it it well 
known that Y v. c&remomali often rr fer to the Kara and 
Plftrfi.li conrta}, 

3 In all Epic and Puriijic genealogical account* ; cf. hi* eevcral appcl 

lafionv derived from Pf^ata, 

4 Mbh, I. 6434; 7336; III, 215; V, 5530; 5655- Ftf*t*'* pred«*sinr 

(interval uncertain) gomaka’a chief q DMH erjka also a " Parsati 1 ; 

thit implia that there wou an earlier Ppjita before Somakn who 

too married a allterf in th*fc case thi* instance of aialei-rinarriage 

wnald have to be placed ahartly after Kvma-D&foratlii and 
SnttvsU's- Cases {vide infra). 

9 Mbh. II, £349. 

9 1 Da^avairtsbyn bharyibhy*k Salrn |i)fjttafe *atam p : Viyn 2 

95. 53. There are a nTunbar of variant readings, all of which 
are clearly tamperings that have nevertheless failed to obscure 
the original 1 aviay * and ■ bhirya * 

T Matsfya: 45, 17-19. 

■ In that case they would not bo ' ffYMareb 1 proper, but matin* of 
Sat raj it, his mother (or * rmar ancestress' being a Madrf (Mnt*ya : 
45. 1 Cl: Tlrnlitnwjda: III, 71. IB ff) wKeiknyf j (MjuJn, Kekaya 
^nd Vatilika are often indiffermtiy usfld in the genealugies- bnt 
these local particulars are tiDTOliabls ip the cue of th^ ill-kept 
Yadara oflti). 
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yet another version omits all details 1 and notes only the ten 
wives and a hundred children* — evidently because something 
wati foil to be unseemly here, in the line of the deified hero 
Kj-^a's father-in-law. A collation of all the modified and 
senselessly corrupted texts * however, uwhes poly¬ 

gamous sister-marriage obvious. 3 It is noteworthy that 
1 sisters as wives ’ without any distinct possessive reference 
occurs in another case in the same family, where B ha jam an a, 
a son of Satvata (from whom Satrajit was also descended, 
and who himself apparently contracted a mater-mam^e), 4 is 
stated to have married n 1 Sffijayi/ whose son Yahya_(ka) 
married the two daughters of 1 Srfijaya 1 (or probably the flame 
Srnjayl *) t being ‘ bhaginynu J (sisters) s and begat children 
oi5 the ' aryata^-bhagmi h (elder sister): 5 Here * bhagini ' 
might refer either to the two wives as each other's sisters, or 
to them as own (or step-) sisters of their husband,—while in 
any case they were hi* * cousin-sisters 1 (also called 
1 hkagini's)*; this ignoring of n sure confusion shows that 
full * Bister-marriages were also recognized by these Yadava 
genealogies/ even if such a marriage may not be dearly 
indicated in this particular case. A collation of the various 
tests, however, leaves little doubt on this pointy This 
probability increases when we find the above- men boned Bat vat a 
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Hariv. 39, 0076 s Brahma; 1S T 45 ; %hm+ ate of courts emended 

Tflrawm with a lit« 1 I 4 biu. 

Two mmxo^ uxu may be dialinjgtijotted hm t {1} Viyu ‘ Pwi 

iwrbbyo bh&ryAuhyali Snlraj iUa^ aitam autik'; (2) Brahmi 1 
H&rtv : Brahmiod* ■— 

Dasa-Avajr^u Salrajtd-hbiryMT Man J 


( * salami lOtah 1 ( 4 tvUiQ ' 
being &n obvtoos emen¬ 
dation for H 


Sfttfijitq dfifia-Bvasr ^iryii trxairp 

In the samp family aJul generation Jayanta ie masd to JiiwO married 
Jaynnfa;. whoiF? son wm ijubha (Parfma; V, 11, 99-100; for Lbe 
mraefl cf. Ahukn and hii iiiter Ahuki in the Mm* group] 3 ttiii 
too would Mem to bo a Hl 5& of uiater-mam&ge. 

Vide iuftw. 


Viym 96 , 26 ; Brahmiiod*: Hk 71 * 16 ; Hart*. 3 S, 1999 - 2003 ; 

Brahma s 15, 3th34; M&taya : 44, 47-50. 

Bo also, Do^itEa ij ■ bbaginJ 1 of th fl Ftod&T&s in the Epic. 

Which do set lank inelancM ef Other varie&ifrt of cqneanguiaoas and 
Encoftnone msiTtagW. 

The Hariv. and Brahma Lett is evidently drawn ap » u to evade 
the tronbleMmn points. The Viyu, Brahma^a KLd Mataya 
text* with their variant* may b* line collated ; 


11 Bhajamanaiya &|fijayyiip 

,r Srfi^yyMei 
1,1 Sr&j*7 a sj* 

» Uiaytt bhirye bbvginyan 


I VahyakaacO paviliyakah 
\ Vihyakiyaqi c* Yihyaiafr 

| into dve tn Yihyaku to ndlvahat 

{fvssasu——. 


" y« Vihyld irji'SriijayyiJt' BhijunSnad etc.), 

" Vibyfal tDj^Wiaginr™ y# Bbijamiaid ttfijUir*. 

Dcvivrdiwt rt]l, ate-)." 





{.son of SiitvanL and gmndt-on of Junta) marrying a " Sfitvatl 
Ivaudalya TJ (or perhaps better, u “ BatvatT* and a 1 Eaii£alyl h ). 
This Jantn* married an AikfVikl (Kau&lyDj their mn Satvant 
abc^ married ll Eausalya, evidently a 1 cousin-sister f j and 
their i^n Sfitvata, again p married A HStvati Kuu&ilyu/ Here 
it is dear that this * Satvati 1 can only have been Situata’s 
sister 5 ; and if she is the same per^n as 1 K&nfialya/ then 
Ibis latter appellation can be explained ns loosely applied owing 
to her being descended from a number of 1 Kausalya/a married 
into the family every generation, 4 —or by the fact of traditional 
history that Batvata had reconquered the Yadava possessions 
lost to Bftma and established hiB dominion over a portion of 
the fallen Kosala kingdom, 5 fq that the Kosalan titles could 
be used by his family 6 ; but a collation of the texts would 
suggest that ftro different wives of Katvata and their children 
have been confused, and that originally the son of one of them 
was distinguished os 'blmginva, 1 he.. * sister-born. T? In any 
ease, Satvata contracted a sisteMnarrisge ■ and this is signi¬ 
ficant in view of the fact that, he is o younger contemporary 
of Eama-Uasarathi, 8 in whose family there were several sister- 
marriages in that period,* imd with whose family that of 
Batvata had intermarried frequently. 

it the Bhiiaia battle is taken to have occurred in about 
950 B.CL roundly (a quite moderate and reasonable inference 
from the facts of traditional history), these Iasi instances of 
sister-marriage would be assigned to dr + 1000 B.CL,—by 
which time almost all the Bgvedlc suktas had been coni posed 
and were awaiting final compilation. In the light of these 
facts, the references in the J^gveda to siater-marriagea become 
mote intelligible, and their significance gains perceptibly. 
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V*ytl: 95 r 47; S6 P W, 

M*l*r*: 44. 45 47; Brahmas L5 h Z7 30 md JUriv. 37, 1994-20C0, 
make Salvant *On of Madbm (instead of JaatnL but rftliin the 
AiltjvikJ m-Aher. 

Gf. ' Fftail 4 »nd " Kaiisilvi 1 *have r 

So that file had atmofft As much of Koiak blood as Yadmvm. 
lUnv r 95,324 Z-Z* along with V*yn : 8B, lft5-5; Brahman da; III, 
65 h 186 7; Mr. | *ho ef B Haiw F 55, 3060-95. 

Cf. the ca« of the llikhayie Bhadrn^re$va, Etiproiika, eto,; t»i* 
lat*r ra* of the Kiai prinewti Atnhl, tic., being called KAtuudrii 
m *ell; there wai ah Ausmjira King of KiJjj of. dep the 
convene cm of f^timi-Panravi (*r. of Vua^m) w Jio »honld 
have been called Rohinl-3l^drl or -VihlEki. 

The bett cftLMion would be e 

11 f&tvatl Sitvatij jajfte d tty Am Dpvavfdhani orpam 
" hhMginym, RhajamanAm ca Kaudalyi bukutg ioUqt. K+ 

(It i< possible however to wad 4 KanHaJykP/ tricing it a* idi- 

Vtdo n. S abort. 


Vide pp, 125-136 above. 
Vide a. 6 above. 
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By, VI p 55, which shows 4 r$i f approval of incestuous con¬ 
nexion with siEter fand mother) ,, reflects the same elate of 
custom and opinion as the old * gatlra ’ (in Ait. BraJ refer¬ 
ring to the time of HariecaDdra-Asksvilka,—which agrees fully 
with the actual occurrence of sister-marriages amongst the 
Aik^vakas on either side of Hameandr& f and amongst 1 jgi 1 
families,—a rad is thus a very early reference. Bv, X, 1G2 
also is comparatively early, as it is an Atharvavedie domestic 
charm, and as its evidence regarding the prevalence of such 
connexions, at least in the brahman society contemplated by 
that Veda, agrees with the early cases amongst the same 
groups (BhfguB, Angiraeaa, etc.)/as noticed in + tradition. 1 
But By. X t 10 h which shows the rise of better opinion (and 
some conflict of opinion also), Is clearly later 1 than those 
two; hence it is best viewed us a + vakovakya ' or PuriLpic 
dialogue T of the character of a social drama on a small scale 2 
with a moral; it is significant that the typical example selected 
for the moral dialogue belongs to the very earliest stage of the 
traditional dynastic history of the Aiksvakas (and Aiks) : this 
indicates that the author knew' Puraijic traditions well, 3 and 
that the piece was probably intended for the reform of some 
Mail vs (or Aik) court and its attached priesthood 4 -all tins 
again^ points fo the time of ita composition as being close to 
that of the bringing together of priestly and bardie lore in 
4 s&qihita’s by YjUsa and his disciples. 

From this time (i.e. 1000—950 B,C. downwards}* the 
Puranic tradition does not refer to any further rister-marriages. 
Though it notes some few details atom subsequent dynasties 
lor a century more down to cir* 850 B.C« f for the succeeding 
period (850 to Magadhan ascendancy^ it gives only the bare 
political facts and lists of kings, without personal details; yet 
there must have existed a mass of traditional history for these 
limes,, of which the stories about the kings contemporary with 
and preceding Buddha ate surviving traces * Then in the 
earlv Budding : texts,—which though fixed and canonized 
?umh kt^r, - very well be taken a« evidence for the 6tb 
and ith c<y B.O. — we get once again *ome references to 
eieter-mar ge (along with other primiiive farms). 

Art important question is raised here: Is this recrude- 
•oence in the Buddhistic literature only similar to what the 


1 

a 

a 

4 


Ills I* implied by *|* nnknwn lotbonblp and iq^aint 

ucnptiun to tha Vtry pew™ who tarn its «nbj«cMniitt*r. 

Cf the airndar character o( ■ Pirr,lr*i?w-UrT\ md oih w pj«M 
Jttft *4 about 2W ftar* UtfT. lllfi Aitarejs Tnido tu <4 of an ^«li«r 
PnrSwe compilation iproksblj the cut- of 9th cant B.C 1 
Sn mjo. 0,0 mwe leaching of the (Politic) gl!ha • m >.bm Aidreya 
i* for the benefit of the Mm™ Hm c Fwiitftndt'a. put in the 
month of ties p*ironE*pd hj him 
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previous dynastic bisiory m the Buranas weal,—0* is it the 
effect of some external influence and change in social elements? 

The interval between the last Purai>ie-Vedic instances 
and the Buddhistic references is not too long to make the 
first view improbable, when similar previous intervals are 
compared. In fact these intervals of no information are no 
proofs against such practices, and the recrudescence a may as 
well be taken as marking & continuity in dynastic or priestly 
custom p If the Puxa^a had not been closed, the continuity 
would in all probability have been well illustrated: it is indeed 
indicated by the fragments of non-Bura^sed tradition 
embodied in the Buddhistic texts- These Buddhistic texts 
arc not all * Buddhistic * : among them are echoes irom the 
older Puranic traditions regarding the pre-Bharata times, such 
as Hama’s marriage with his sister tiita, 1 or Kr^a's twin 
brother's marriage with his mother's daughter by her second 
husband^; or again, allusion is made to dynastic details at 
some stage or other in the post-Bharata and pre-Buddhist it 
period,—sucli as the Kasi prince Udayabhadras becoming 
the heir-apparent by his marriage with hia half-sister Udaya- 
bliadra, who proved a most devoted wile 1 3 ; while another 
reference might belong to Buddha 1 a own times, such as the 
proud admission of the Sakyaa (a section of the Aik§vakas) 

1 Cowell : J aialu^; IV, 7&-82, etc.; vide aim oulc, ft earlier buIc r- 

nmrrUge* in lUfim 1 ! list lip. pp. 125-126 and n. 2 & 3, p. 126). 

3 Ace, to tbo Jitaka version, Jjraopadi and bar brother were really 
children of the vaaiqmiihicl Kdafa King, their mother having 
been abducted and m&med by liia victorious 1 K^i 1 King, during 
tier pregnancy; after ills birth of the twins, the vm was for 
safety brought op in Hcrecy away from the King's household, 
while the dangbLcr wm recognized m hid own; suba&qneuljy the 
boy fell in Love with hi* tm>fher'i daughter by her second 
consort, and being caught in her company and recognized^ was 
duly married to his hali-puter (vide Cowell i Jatakaa: V. 226, 
Ata). 

Thew dynastic detail agri* vary well with those. 3a the Epic and 
Pnripm tt the PaficilA lime: Drupada himself married a. stater, 
and hia anoEitor Scmakn did the same (vide ante}; » it is quits 
Likdj that Dh^adyumDa al m contracted a similar alliance, and 
the practice- waa in accordant with t’nfiriila dynastic tradi¬ 
tion- (Of. alio the 4 miraculous birth * of Drauand Dbnta° 
in the Epic}. 

The selection Was made after a good deal of Search for a girl after 
the liking* of Udayabhadia. The story make* them rather 
■ □.willing parties to the marriage at first ; but this is probably 
an addition, qj I he &ubsN|tmnt portion of it shows : after the 
brother's death ike cisteir continued to rale the country, and 
firm in chastity could not be aeducsd by otbfers P as she longed 
for reunion with her lord and brother Udmya; mbsequent ty she 
abdicated, retired at a rtdnse, and *' became the wife of Udayi 
again hl * " in fact §he was Buddha's cousin-wile in a later birth/' 
ifiowdl : Jfclakus : IV, #7). 
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that amongst iliera men ordinarily consort with tlieir. sisters.] 
Hence a continuity of the custom seems to be deafly indicated 
during the interval in question. 

On the other hand, the Persian expansion into India from 
the first half of the 6th centurv B.C. onwards, makes it very 
pro!ml lo that kindred Iranian court-' fashions *• were taken 
up in Indian aristocrat io circles at that period or even some- 
what earlier. TMb does not imply anvtmDg like SpooRenan 
Zoroastrianisiilion. The Pumnie tradition helps us in viewing 
the so-called Tragian influences in their proper perspective. It 
looks upon thesa Trmas-Iiidus peoples of the far West nod 
North-West + as being originally Aila (and partly Aik^v^kfii) 
communities, that migrated (or were pushed bncki thither from 
Madhya-deAa (&lnng with other offshoots to the R. V«i r ., etc.)* 
at sundry times, but chiefly during the period from Tayiiti to 
U^innra " fcir. 1900—1650 B.C. in Puriipic computation! . 
And throughout the traditional history of the pre-Bfur&ta ape 
they are never wholly !o>t sipht of, at least the more easterly 
sections of them*—though often termed 1 barbarians/ etc. 
Indeed it seems very probable that the various p barbarian 1 3 
inroads 4 from the N, W, and W. referred to in dynastic history* 
eg.* temp . Enfika, the Haihayas and Sahara (dr, 1650— 

1 C a well : Jitaku s V T 219. {In * Iribal quarrel the Eotlyu charged 

the Sikyaa with having this SnucstuonH custom : the Bikyw 
retorting, acknowledged it, otitic; that the« sister-PiarryiiLg 
dnk^y were mioh^r men ihsn the Myit) 

2 Every student of history knowa that many Wm Asiatic dywtici 

cherished the custom of sister marriage, c-g,. the FioLemide and 
earlier Egyptian dynasty, the Acharnfmana and SunuidM,, etc. 

3 Thna a section of the Mhjivm is said to hare mierated beyond the 

Punjab and become known u Maa.; aTld the Dra^fl-ite Kcdufia 
of the Allas beyond Gandhftr& came to be railed Yavanas 
[0.—Hs* ihe alternative name DmdghinnA of Ssestan and 
Antchosi* face, to the Gk*.) ft connection with Druftgho 
iDmhynl 1] (This PnT*uic tradition re migration of Manva and 
kindred tribe* westward to the Punjab and adjACAi^ camirm 
early in tbs 2nd millennium or in the 3rd millennium »-C h sremi 
to be mhaiarttSalty comet fr*m th* nature of tba Harappa ind 
Mahon jo Pares oxcavationji of 1924], 

■ Of Saka*, YiivmiAs, Kambojas. Fiirada* and Fahlavu, fonfliBg one 
group,—and of Nijras, Abhirat, and Ns^das, forming another. 
The Sakas, etc-, who invaded Madhyidda with the Haihayoi. 
caw from the highlands beyond the Seven Riven : the first group 
would thus represent purer Aitw, AirySfl, or the M^iaHs proper]; 
while tba second group, coming by way of the sea, the lower Indus 
and S*rwvatl, up to Gujrat, Bajputioi end the P«nj*h, would 
consist of Vartans races with wm-Arjut affinities (probably partly 
Elamites, ^nmertana and Semites of the Red and Arabian aea- 
coasts, who had prehistoric connections with tbe Dravidians and 
the S. W. of India), The notion that *vsty occurrence of 
4&ka* and Yavanfts refers to the Rushan* and Recirian Greeks, 
mast bn modified : these names quite nalundfr came to be 
applied to ill Invaders from the Wasteim regions beyond the 
Indus, whither the priffinof Sakai and Yftvanaa had nugmted 
from India 
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1450 B.C.h m £>n the eve of and after the Bbarata war (cir. 
1050—850 B.C.),—werte of these ousted members of the Irido- 
Aryan stock, in the tide of return. In the social history of 
the early Indian ruling classes and connected priesthoods, 
therefore, the periodic reap]>earanee of primitive types of sex- 
relations may nave been, in some case* at least, due to strains 
of J barbarian f (W. Alla or Iranian) blood and practices 1 
from time to timeand the Trapian expansion and influence 
of the 6th century B.C, would seem to have been merely a 
repetition of history. Hence few things absolutely foreign to 
Indian culture and traditions could have been introduced by hi 
Eind if os a result of the Persian conquests there were any 
social changes, these would be mainly reversions to, or modifi¬ 
cations of those common features of Indo^Irapian (i.e,, early 
Aila) culture, which may have been retained longer* or spccifi!- 
lv developed, in the Iranian or (Druhyu-ite) auctions. It 
thus becomes intelligible how Persian influence in the curly 
Buddhistic period could have led to a revival (however tem¬ 
porary or limited) of extreme cons&nguinous marriages. 
Similarly, the 4 sale of brides # and 'exposure platforms* 
at Tamils in the Persian period would beba*ed on, and revivals 
of , the B asura F custom of bride-selling as pr&ticcd (in the same 
area) by the Madras of tradition 2 "from time immemorial/ 
and the sporadic usage of exposing the dead as noticed in Vedic 
texts. All the so-called Persian features may be thus viewed 
and explained through 1 tradition, 1 without any far-fetched 
theory. That the Ettitriya* of Kapila-vaatu and YahSafj were 
foreign races from Tibet or some ether unknown land who 
developed a new and a crude type of religion and culture, 
would he a supposition too fanciful and superficial to he enter¬ 
tained in this connection. The Pnrfmic tradition knows the 
Slfcva* as ft part of or offshoots from the old Aik^viika race of 
Kodal&p and VaifiilT and Yideha as continuing under the rule 
of cognate Manva families down to the elope of the 5th cent. 
B.C, ; while all that is known about the early history of 
Jainism and Buddhism ahow that they began as enlightened 
movements far betterment and reform in ill directions, and 
arttee from within the existing dements* the only external 
influence that may he suggested to have worked, can he the 
mpid expansion of Persia at the expense of India—which 


Pad mm j V, lA r 15; where!* rL t* paid that eonsalffnJlinmK and 
mrc-stu^ifr ftjimeitopi uc chiwA&iEtic of tbo a Tnfmhw 1 *ad 

wh«Mp#fch ii ’’Pulfieiki- (Pm Indo^Tripin dialect). 

■ Tiarkia bride-sellm* is taken m a Mesopotamian feature 

™* woaSd be therfr ifl muth heenu** Hurra were cuHtr Wfct- 
y 1 ™ ftliroiJffh m-taring who traded in 

K™* *1 t! « Western pwtfl. and NasrtkS who ruled at TJlksi-Jili 
°*! the av e of *nd after ifc* BKirata war), na on wcoUni of Lnler- 
mtstali.-m df lBftitutiam within the brter^nwa P*rj=bn Empire. 
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must have given some sort of an impetus towards nnpwmng 
existing conditions. Buddhism or Jainism in themselves, 
therefore, cannot be supposed to have introduced primitive or 
consauguinous types of marriage; they were rather a Mne far 
purity and higher standards in sex-rdations fas m many otto 
lines of life and conduct). The so-called high Hindu ethics 
and personal morality of subsequent periods, is very 1 largely 
a Buddhistic achievement.—a lasting reform and refinement, 
inherited by later forms of Brahmanism. 


The above Buddhietic references are thus partly echoes 
from, and continuations of. the Purapic tradition,—partly a 
reflection of lingering practices,—and possibly in part 
indications of some Iranian influence (con elating in direct court 
examples and indirect preparation of an atmosphere for 
revivals of ancient and common Indo-Iranian (Alla) custom £ 
that were gradually facing into disuse in India after the 
Rh&rata war). 


Incestuous marriages, however* must have continued far 
enough into the Buddhistic period to mate it possible for 
the Indianised dynasty of Siam to have or retain a custom 
of sister-marriage by preference, even in later medieval times. 
Billing families and priesthoods, intimately connected with 
them, have always lagged behind the line of popular progress 
m such points of culture; and in ancient bistory generally 
we find them sticking to obsolete and primitive customs: this 
is equally true of India. 1 The late and not uncommon per¬ 
formance 2 of the revolting^ primitive rite of the Aivamedba* 
in spite of early protests from Egatriyo kings (like 
J n m m ejaya-Farik$it& II , eir. 900 B.C*)* a and subsequently 
from tlie Jaina-Ruddbist reformers p shows the tenacity of old 
barbaric practices and their continuance even after a much 
higher level of culture waa attained generally. And thus it 
must have been with pslster-marriage and other erndo types of 
relationship. 


1 Where Oil estber tide of mar be Called the real 1 higher flwie* * 

have eiisl^d rnmiflinfcfl at earlb stages *>f calklre ; with the 
ruling arijl4Kracjr and «fln«t*d pri«D>ood on |he ant liana, &nd 
the gradually ftijinliid aborigine* on the other. 

1 E-ir- In th& and Gaptu ptrsoda, 

1 ® TTariv 192. 11002 ft.; lS5-'6, 11236-'69. 


II 

PARENTAL INCEST. 


Qoita in agreement with the Vedic evidence on the point, 
we find in the Epic-Purspic tradition a few plain instances 
and Home indications, of incestuous connexions of lliis type, 
some of which might be called marriages. 1 ' 


The mythological reference in the fifjveda (X, 61 ) to the 
ucion of 1 rajapati with his daughter finds its counterpart in 
the I urar^s as well* But wheresa in the former the treat¬ 
ment and setting 19 cosmogonies! and allegorical, 3 that in the 
“ w lH semi-histoncat; and it would appear that the Vedic 
L^nipoaer, -\abha(ga)-ncdi5ta Manava,* utilised an ancient 
and current tradition regarding the first origin of a previous 
ruling race probably taken from the ‘ suta-mSgodha ’ bardic 
accounts of the Prthu-ita dynasties that flourished Lu N E 

£? J AiW^ ’ e <* ntari <* {or the rise of 

tin Aikevahtid :ind Allas. According to these .accounts 3 the 

UtUninT? ‘ hiefs m i hat earI| er period, Privavrata and 
1 'nW?' of. a ‘Maim 1 who was begotten’ by 

< = PmjapaU,** etc.} on his own daughter 
* utarupa whom he loved * Sometimes it k explained how' he 

Sff 1 ^ & t c “£$*3 

ihe>1 cllrWjl ' lef< * nd FMi*rriatw the Sutiw ud 

4 W twrasi ,,ith tto ^ *■* « bj -pf***. of 

* ' ^7 i!i vak "' “ d P^tet Of [ha Uinvst Of Vaiiali, in 

£*“■«“ Mra-iUe on w ruled, nhtm b^ii, 

&7fiai£58i" " “■*» S-i 

* U * AiUrAflJrfinf rin^ S r tft ’ wcr ° older iltu the 

H r iV rt ** ■“« 4 c “lojy before them 

, -s” wJrsrv® ssr r, °"“ *° *"• “* 

“'iSLiS'tE! STSZ? 4 in L ,h y Purfqic compilfttion of t 

T ^l t lP 1 *I s J between the fine] compiliUon of Paiinic 
lm,J ll * lst ticfs cl lh * ^rlbu-ihi dynuly 
SfSl J^rej* 5 * 0 '* 1 ' lW yta " |tl0 ° **** * f,ef Mairn^t?' eu-ps 

f WUh «* other* i Mal*yi > 4 , 24 — 32 , 

betw*!^ I=rnit'* "p" ■ vtr ^ 0B * nMe ' <Jot al ■ confiuion 
wS? rrejipfcU the dMne create end Prnjipati the umal 

f r ** ri J ehiitfuin*, which letter aeiun, eri. 
d£SL l *li£,' M “*"*«* * PrljfciwtA swndfetieTla tfw 
t MiUta i 3. 31-44 1 etc. 
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did not incur guilt by each & connexion ■ stories are told 
of hia curse on Kama t who became later on Pradynmtia^ aiiii 
after the BMrata battle p aon of the Yatsa Km^. 1 This sub¬ 
sequent explanation of the incest is paralleled by the 
Brahmapa commentaries? on Kv P X, Cl; and the basis of the 
appended fahiea was probably similar incests originally also 
recorded of Fradymnna and the Vatsa prince, 3 —the case of a 
near ancestor of Pradyiimna being actually on record. 
Another Pnranio vereion. 5 however makes Satarupa the wife 
of Srayambhnva Mann * instead of the daughter and wife of 
hi* father : this is either a subsequent improvement by one 
step on the older version, or might imply a double incest 
involving another of the reverse order, which seems to bo not 
altogether unknown to early legend and tradition. 7 A parallel 
is afforded in the case of Vimsant and Mnnu + both being 
called d Sraddhadeva,* while Sraddha te a daughter of the 
former and wife of the latter. 8 The ^fjvedic eonception of 
Pusan as the 1 djdhisu * of his mother 8 and 1 jura * of \m 
sister, 18 and the 1 r^i f advice to Harifcanctra (Manva) that 
the sister and the mother were permissible wives of one 
desiring offspring, 11 show that the two utatemente regarding 
Satarfipa are not contradictory. 1 * Tradition also supplies 
similar particulars about the priestty groups: in an liigirysa 
genealogy (partly tinged with myths’!, 11 the maiden Eohiijl, 
daughter of Hiranyaka^ipn 11 is stated to have become 11 his 
* bharya * as a result, of "karma, 1 l,u —■which agrees with the 


10 

11 

u 


Mai&v4: 4, 1^52, 

AH. BriL III. 33, 5; *k- 

lliiji latter imlznre vfttild inJLcfttr Out ufilloerftltc St&ritB 

had not improved nacb in the interval between the Bhlfato 
battle and fruddhiem (vido the Sec. on sisLar-nuniage), 

That of Taittiri and hia daughter; vide infra 

Visnq ; I, 7. 15-14 (whew, aa well « in Hittiv-, the tin is cleansed 
by Aatnrdp>', wnancul; cf. * npariipSqi ' in lb« «*rr. Mateya 
te*tl: Hnnv. 2. 54 ft. (limb. 1 palnlm Satarupimayonijifti in 
one rtf these nno is better tni m * 

SvfiTJunbbnva Mum if called an Apsis* ii Him OP. ei.! at 
1 Am.Tii f ii b real daft name in For.® tmdiliou !up plied td UlUlA- 
layjui VSdi$tba*l, It weald ecem he w*« a historical person and 
not a mere abstraction standing for Ilia first origin of to® 
Prthulte dyasity. 

Vide infra. t 

Vide ante, Me, fa eistef-mnrnaeO. . . . 

Cf the legend in the Epic, of Mahfideva na Pamir, child! » her 
lap i Mbh. XIII, 161. , ... .. 

Vida ante, sec, n Vrdie evidence on tn» sahjwt, 

Sh l farther supported by the fart lb*t ftatorfipi is also. 

Anantaripi or Annuli [°l), and this nsme it gi«n in »me «*“ 
to Svavambhnva Mun'i wife; cf. \..»parapim Atoata nams... 
b the Mrtjja teat. (A similar ^t.eem* to ha referred Jo 
in some subsequent corrupt lines In the Rsnvieit (citej abwe), 
.K„„t Prk-.M'rato and KamyA inert, generation) j it is to b. wied 


Ubb t 


about Prtysvrstii and Kftmyl (nsit geacratioiO, 
that Aftnu-a sistor-marnaM rtw belong* to «j 4 o d Z™& J 

i. S 490 (AftgfiMh) I ITT, 210.SO, I4l», *f. fcd conun. . 
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fact that the * At'igirasa ' Veda ate© knows of actual cases 
like this. 1 In this connection the epithet 1 Ktmyi-Bhartr ' a 
appears significant, as applied to Skanda in the brahma ^ical 
legend of Skanda'a birth (of Atbarvatiic ctuneta), 


But apart from very early or semi-legendary instances, 
Imhtion also notices much later and actual cases of incests of 
this type; and it j fi noteworthy that the two definite 
occurrences are ascribed to the Vfe*i (TSdava) family,— 
otherwise remarkable for laxity. Between 6 to 11 stops above 
Knma in the V^ni dynastic lists, was a musician king, 
rail tin, who personally instructed his daughter in music 
dancing, etc., and becoming enamoured of her, begot awn 
Nala on that daughter; hence Nak (who succeeded him) was 
nicknamed KandanMara-dundubhi,’* These details arc br 
no means fanciful, as the dynastic lists wherein they occur, 

inltnirtinri P® 7 ™ 1 det4il «* »nd kings 

iUMlruLting their daughters m music and dancing is finite a 

common thmg in the dynastic accounts : thus b the 

" r °# lon b&tuc (TSdava) /n-otm of ruling 

jiuuhes DurjayaftheHaihayal in an earlier generation taught 

these arts to his sons and daughters by a 4 gandharvi ’ 

t •©., it court dancing-girl)*; a few generations below NaJa, 

i S, nr ”«£** ” idefiCf oa thi ‘ 

1 N “f^J ( !*X, ILWft h * m all Paries. prwiiall/ 

’ B M 62B - Kuxm* : r, 24, 40-64; 

oriflc ifl terrept oftBjflnndte forms (—which stakes it bcwsilde that 
Vinrfrir*.■ppeifstlon ■ Jinks dtondnbhE ' is a modification of a 

5yj?5f! ™ ">d points to s repetition of 

ijjtUn i case ID ihe family}; and some simple give the nnceemisu 
l-t Wlihjct any partinifirs; for the (*■£%£ r*dm*“v^3 

£ , 14 - «*• 71 • mm, 

tsjm. 96, UTs oJid for the ktter. Harir, 36, 2lM6-’17 whieh 

niek^sL. 5p4 M*l 7 ?" 3iT1 chronicle Sals M w«I] u hit 

1 ^*^ sIkj was raosiml j cf. Vtau there The words 
m I he Padm* » n d Visits list «*„, t,, ha™ 
been dr-mptier of S*!» a pueBl^t in the orient] wr!Ci patlwr 
thsc.^psrstep^, (i.e.^**a.alW?Zl 

rf. Mitiyi : 44, 63 h vhffi 1 tuiajuh ung) 1 in ntmmialv a w-iuJ 
» F . ^ J®’ ' t™»i»-g"bh<lt*).* VidTT^2. p. 143. 7 

, ?«?ul2&?xr StjT4 %-JT * “• 

KKr T " 7lr 4ai. B h(,f, tub!—iu.mly mnn1 «| 
cmdhsr™ and the sws Fkitdhsrris 1 : ■ detail indicating 
i mml Y^ pursuit* of the VkdsT* court* leaded to prod 13, * 
7 '‘J Itlfif j msUTtSp- relations. Cf. frur.-jravs, 

S 3 &.* sycr js 

•uht 'S L a ’ 46: tnr " l,1#r rcf * Tl * 
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there is (he well-known instance of the musical Fevata 1 and 
hig favourite daughter (about whose marriage there was some 
difficulty)*; and in the nest step there is a somewhat similar 
ease of Arjuna instructing a friendly cousin's daughter Uttara- 
Vairati twho evidently became enamoured of him). 3 The 
probable indication of a parallel to Taittiri’e case in the fable 
about Pmdyumna's being * Kama ’ by Braluni'a curse, has 
already been noticed. Thus the early Vedic references* to 
actual' father-daughter connexions are confirmed by the 
traditional. 9 


R 


Pusan p a position as * didhisn * of his mother has, how¬ 
ever t no 1 specified + parallels in tradition p except in the 
already noted mythical or semi-mythical statements about the 
two * Manus/ and the 1 g&thi ' allusion to the custom in 
Hariicandras time which, taken together, would suggest 
that amongst the Manvas and connected, brahman families, 
there was a practice of transference of the father** wives to 
the son. But connexions between persons in * similar f 
position are specified, and were prpbablv frequent* A clear 
ease is that of Samba, 6 son of whose connexions with 

his step-mothers? ore said to have brought Krsnti f 0 heavy 
curses 8 on him as well as the wives, the initiative in the 
affair apparently belonging to Samba’s 1 mothers 1_ ; so, also, 
’when SatyabbSmS-SltrijitT seeks from Draapadf the secret of 
her power over her five husbands, the latter warns her 
against talking or staying in private w T ith her step-M>ns 
Pradyunma^ Samba, etc. 9 With this may he compared the 
story of Arjuna and UrvaJL 1 * 


On a careful consideration of all the dynastic relation¬ 
ships described in the Epic, it becomes dear that the stories 
about the miraculous birth and marriage of the Fapcfavas are 
all late after-thoughts, only of value as showing that after all 
they were begotten by Just the ordinary type of Epic Niyoga 
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The fifcryltu |who» pritfitt, too, were BhfpuJ b tramt eaily affiliated 
to the Yad jhrn-Hailinya-, and bccamv scattered La lb# S. W. 
districts 

In all Ftirieic iffOUnis. 

Cf. Mbh., Yiraj.aparrjtll. 

Vidtf mte- 


Xo these nifty be added a tradition that 4 Havana R would or did h&tt 
till daughter by Mandodarf ** colUert jwho wu reborn U SH4L 
Yarilia z davit; ef SJatsya: 70, 2 ft ; el^ So alw hi* brother 
FodyamM nttmei tti» foitfMnfithcr Maya Tit I, Sambam'i wife, 
who hrifte th» initiative and djadcaei to him that ihe had only 
Tinned him, and did not Iw him |The FE?T*rif acVOttnt trie! 
to show that this dotibJv nnieendy nmm waa justified-] 1 
Knna'n wive# 1 and 1 Sambft + * mother*/ witbont any specific Ail Wi. 

r irojLrtntion, rafijwtiviPlj. 

Dratt.^Satya, 0 ) s TIT. 23d-'35, 

1812-1867 


Of kfpreay atid 
Mblw H 510 11 
Mhh TIT. 45 45. 
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or license, and married according to a form not yet totally 
obsolete—other cases of polyandry being known to the Epic 
and the Paranas p and instances of the raising of offspring by 
relatives or outsiders, and of illegitimate natural sons, being 
quite common amongst the rating and priestly classes of those 
times. 1 It is thus evident that the fables m the present version 
of the Epic and Puranas regarding the Pandavae, arose out 
of actual but (according to later views) discreditable relation¬ 
ships, and it may be possible still to discover traces of what 
the original fads were like, divested of fabulous garb. Leaving 
out further details on this point, 2 it may reasonably be taken 
to have been an i: original 1 fact of the Pa^dava history, that 
the person (called 1 Indra p etc., in the fables), who begot 
Arjuna by ‘ niyoga/ received Arjuna in Iris court p 5 when he 
left the rest of the family to prepare for the battle p and mate- 
really helped* him with anna and training, and also entertained 
him right royally- The Arjuna-Urva^i episode comes in here. 


Shorn of p parstheonlc/ legendary setting, the substance 
of it is that one Urvafl, a chief dancing-girt attached to 
Arjuna + s ■ father’s 1 court and recognized m being m the 
status of hU 1 mother/ became enamoured of Arjnna (who 
was being ins traded in music and dancing in her company) 
and, with his J father's" consent, approached him; but 
she was refused by him on grounds of higher morality* (she 
being guru-patnt P ) T though aha pointed out that, in accord¬ 
ance with custom, all Aquna'e forefathers, the great Paurava 
princes, had accepted precisely similar invitations, without 
any guilt being attached to them. 7 Thera are indications 
that make it probable that the 4 father * of Arjuna was a 
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Vide detAtla in area, re polyandry and 1 niyoga , 1 
d. infra, Mic, on 1 niyoga/ re Kunti, 

At 1 - Amwivall/ which m*y well hm been a res! city (of Central 
T i'J* P* lp M thi(jns wu a real Tripira and 

a > aibhrija in traditfonii] hittory- The transference of the w hi 0*0 
bwqb to Tnuifl ■ H [cn.»lByjM is evidently dm to the - Indra * fable. 
Aa noijced ialer on, ihrec chief and original jiupporliTs of tha 
Kauntcyaa in a 1» very likely persons to have teed their pro. 
gomtors by > niyog*, + 


Not* the racially Y*dava and South-Western feature, ind Lhe 
paralJele noted above. 

The Epfc emphaaiMi the 'great merit of this story of rrMrauit * 
un the part of a prince - the parallel in the PnH^aa of tha ■ greet 
men that 3S claimed for Arfuna'a great’grandson J&munejaya 
Ul.s etorr of opposing obscene ceremonial*, i* etnkins. This 
1 1 n ”^ at f a pnntanic rtamJa were exceptional, and laxity and 
imrbori«itk were. th« general rule with the Tidava ond Fuurava 
rnimg ctiuKa and their prirothoodj 

Ar i, Q "» »»• * wnurkihle 1 hin ■ tom, wtiiei ii 
probably more than wtidenm, ’ 


t 
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Tadava prince related to KuntV* family .and be may hate 
been Piirujit the Kuntibhoja 1 ; ibis would agree fuHy wiilJ 
what tradition says about the harem life oi these 1 a Java 

* arfciKta '-onnenbiiifla ana las morals 


families, wherein such 
were a chief feature. 


These episodes of Samba and Arjuirn point to an estab¬ 
lished dynastic custom, amongst tha ladavas and Fauravaa, 
of sons succeeding to the seraglios (‘ official' or ' uon-ofiiuiul ) 
of their father-very late medieval instances of which have 
been known in India as well as in other countries. Ihe 
arrangements which were made by Arjuoa after the fate u 
slau°uter at Dvarivsti 1 ' make tne probability surer, me 
wives of the princes who had perished, were divided into 
three batches, and the three surviving young princes of Km*, 
Satya k i and JXytavEirmftn’s direct lineage succeeded to them, 
and were established along witii them in new principalities. 
y 0 also Vicitravirya’s wives are proposed by his mother to be 
transferred 1 as wives to U hi sum, wno is requested to succeed 
him—only in this case by exceptional circumstances the 
proposed successor is an eider brother, rio, again, the palaces 
of Duryodhana, etc,, are, alter the battle, transferred to 
iudhi^thira s brothers, who spend the nights happily there® 
—the inmates of the palaces may have ben transferred too 
along with them. fciucli transfers would naturally involve 
incestuous connexions in the case of direct lineal successions. 
This is illustrated by, the definite statement in Vats. Ka. Sut. 
(referring to practices of the post-Meuryan or possibly a much 
ea rli er period) that the princes of Vidarbha (iadavw), in 
accordance with ancient custom, freely consorted with all their 
father’s wives, excepting their own mother,* ihe later Sutra 
dictum, therefore, that property in cattle, land and women, 
is not destroyed by changing bands,® is in part a laconic 
crystallization of much more ancient customs. 


Vide n. 1, p. 14a „ „„ . , „ n 

A* apparently among the Metiva*, vide p, 139 above} cl. Cowell j 
Jit. VI, 133, for a Slagodbon do*#, apparently of the Epic age, 
where Dirghavaba receive* hie father Armduna'* 16,000 wive* in 

E.g,, the fomoci medieval ease of the hijput princ«a.e» of Gaartl 
(mother and daughter! being transferred to luccwaive Delhi Em- 
Mmn. 

Mbi>. XVI. 7* 

Mhh. f l(B |BhIj,° Saty.' s i : I, 103. 

Mbh. 5637 (BS.jmdh. a J : XLI, 44, 4117-’63. 

Vile, Ki Sat. V, 6, 12. 

Gautama: XII, 39, 
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Ihe episode of Uttara $ marriage with Abhtinaliyu.fin the 
Spic)^ csd now be viewed in the light of i hese observations: 
As Arjuna taught Utiara music and dancing, the first thought 
that occurs to the court is that thev should get married as a 
natural sequel 1 ; in fact Uttara is described as being dearly in 
love with Arjuna 2 , and she was a fully developed young woman 
and no toy tig cbiUK; in spite of : all this, she 'is married to 
Arjunu s son 'barely 16), probably younger than herself.* 
-these details, therefore, are quite in keeping with the dvnastic 
traits noted by tradition. 


The Vedic evidence, considered by iteelf in a previous 
section, supplies no definite clue as to the nature and origin 
of the incestuous ^ex-relations there referred to. But the 
complementary evidence of traditional account*, helps in arriv¬ 
ing at wine reasonable estimate. Taking the two together 
t seem.4 clear enough that these refer e i£ e * fall iiminfy into 
iJd-ti ref f rrm b r to wmi-historical beginnings of 

JJS S “ V !1Ca , Pelages, the other to actual gfnea- 
SS , fa f ct8 amongst Vedfe < = Epic-P,tragic> ruling aid 
| l ' - v funnlifls, some of them comparatively late The 

JCU * J “ SS , um y admit °f mythological interpretations * 
hough that does not explain why such parental incests should 
ave been favourite similes and been at all ascribedlo ™ 

and°S ° r , JefieDdai ‘> - , TJlc «w*l Claes is evidently b££& 

cotZS WS the ^ 1UCt t,f a and bSSS 

community. the Vefcc civilization proper had alreadv reached 
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t 


Mbh ,■ 5 SS 3 (Viivih;*] : iy j 70 - 72 , 2267 ft 

- P 7r y ' 1 '&<? n iliHtqibai aiktj 

x Jl iT dld T ** tor r«, Uert< «t * 

an thy guy, .poilt U,d miSicir ^t£ Ultatt 14 H« 5 tU? ^ a,D lf 
Tooth if described- mnA -1^ P 1 M(t r developed 

5 ? JUsa-SMf itS Ss?"* “ tt 

S«”";£” 2 C“* rrt .oS&iSfDi MS 

h i * o„Md"V§!ffi f ;'^de UT na : tnA 

yUSfJfe l ?fi ta 5 Srf tto tn*Mi£ ITftS?- 
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fts highest point, 1 when these cases are indicated, and ihe 
last piia^s of the Epic age were being worked out. Titus 
such connexions between parent and offspring, or persons in 
equivalent jjoeition, cannot have been due to the needs of a 
strongly patriarchal, primitive and conquering community; 
they were rattier the extreme result of two well-known forces 
that have worked amongst various early 2 but civilized peoples: 
the tendency in long-cat tibhslied hereditary priesthoods and 
ruling families to continued in-breeding h and to unlimited 
license- As a matter of fuci the close of the Yedic age, which 
is the same as the Epic age, shows evident signs of increasing 
social degeneracy in many other respects, which clearly con¬ 
tinued till the time of the Upanisads and the development of 
the great Reformation m the Pracl. 3 * * This general outline 
will emerge again and again in view as we proceed to examine 
the evidence in regard to other social details. 

With regard to the nature of the sister .marriages also* 
tlie Yedic evidence by itself suggests no very adequate explana¬ 
tion* of the references to them; and here, again, the “ tradi¬ 
tional * evidence is somewhat helpful, An examination* of 
the Yedic uses and imports of words designating brother and 
sister, and of their comparative position in the Yedic (Brah- 
ma^ical) family p as indicated by incidental references, yields 
rather uncertain results: these uses and indications only make 
it passible that sister-marriage may have developed in a com¬ 
munity and age, which was either strongly patriarchal and 
emphasised ihc brother as master and supporter, or which, being 
originally matriarchal, still retained tracer of the importance of 
the sister in the family and descent through the mother. 6 


1 Bfllw&in Maildhaiy ruid Sudos roughly, about 20 iltpa be far? I lie 
* Bharat* 1 period. 

a Ttuiv An»prit;4 Httemaa («xlj 4tb rent, BXM married hi* dsagfucf 
Atom: %k*a : Hist. Pars I. 246 Mediival cud modem 
history is* left out of *cfyunt here, (This tendency ii found also 
in itcuLl communities with n. hereditary occupation : thui mOrt 
or low consul gqinon* marriage* are net Infrequent amotigit 
modem trading cut«« In Bengal.}, 

3 The check, WwBTef h Sfemi to have been only tmpOTVy; for po^t- 

Mjujrymu plurality (cf. Vfttl. Ki. S&l,, rf dyuiltle and priestly 
ruitomi) ii quite an bad &a pre-Buddbiflt-tc; indeed j the mdene* 
of the ArLhaiwl ra would Kcm to ehow that within wva-Bnddhiaiic 
spheres of influence there was Litile change in tone evert in the 
early Miaryi period; probably the only puritalliitna ngo fur Ifm 

whfSe country m that of Alofca, ami cb&t of the growth uf 
early Buddhism from before L:i time, in limited AFcM- 
i bsfept that lb* filler (and ipteially the twin-riatar) w« supposed in 
early timea to be the bmlw'i wife by birth-right (Ev. X, ID. and 
Ar. XIV, 2, 55}, and tint such ronneaions wet? sanctioned in 
caw of nwwity for a eon and heir (Ev_ X, 10, and the r ghthi * 
in tha Sonabjepa legend} both of wMeb indtativm pom* to i 
patriarchal origin, 
fi Vida Kit*. 

6 Vida siate, 
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The independent value of such linguistic evidence in history 
is rather doubtful. The P uranic evidence makes the ground 
somewhat clearer: while there are two probable cases of one 
sister marrying two brothers, 1 * there are definite as well as 
probable eases of a brother marrying two, three, or more 
sisters 3 ; and in other instances the .sister is only one of 
several wives,* Hence the noticed sister-marriages in the 
Puraga-Vedic period were rather more patriarchal in features 
than matriarchal, being more definitely connected with poly¬ 
gamy than with polyandry. On the other hand, some of the 
early instances show that the chief part in such unions was 
played by the sister 4 ; and the two apparently polyandrous 
cases were also comparatively early. 5 Hence the matriarchal 
type of sister-marriage was the earlier one. It looks like 
hiving an ethnic significance. But the references in view 
belong to all the three broad groups of the Ffthuitea, Manvas 
and Alias, though chiefly to the non-Ailas. 6 Indeed, the 
selection of the Man va, case of Yama and his sister as typical 
in Rv. X, 10, would indicate that so late as the date of that 
1 vakovakya,' the sister usually took the initiative in such 
connexions; though on the other hand the earlier Rv. VI, 55 
would suggest that it was the brother who took it; and one 
of Yami's motives \s to have the full extent of a brother’s 
rightful ‘ protection 1 and bear a worthy grandson for their 
father (ie., a pure-blooded one),—a patriarchal trait, 7 

Thus the Vedic sister-marriage must have originated in 
two distinct pre-historic types of civilizations, which blended 
their features in one,—probably to be indent]bed with the Atla 
and the pre-fand non-) Ail a. 

1 At the uim timtj or (apparently) in tocotMion : with Hnimavail. 

Drrnwtt and Narmada, respectively, both in the Aik? Yak a, I ins¬ 
et. similar indication in SltaV ease (vide ante), alno in the urn; 
family. 

* (Anfproa) s 3; Bhajamina and SaUijil (Yidava*): 2 and 

3 (A’Mflka), or Dmpnda (PJMcila), or with 

< E.g.j SonJtht, Yam?, Aechodi, Narmada: vide ante 

6 About 70-74 itepi before the Bharat* battle. 

b The imtunj of Accli^i alone being an Aile one; SaiiUhi ii 
Prtlmite i Yami ami Narmada, M.’utva,—1*> which may be added 
Hjumavall'Drfodvair, for Praaenajit ii known »t h*T tun (wide 
ante). 

7 Tbit it also the motive in the earlier Ahga-Sunilha, rare. 


EIE 

POLYANDRY 


The Vedic evidence 1 suggests that polyandry was not 
altogether ' on-Vedio f ; it was apparently known, though 
particular instances- are not named, which silence has at best 
only a negative value, for full details of these matters cannot 
be expected from the nature of the Vedic literature. The 
Epic tradition definitely assigns polyandry to the close of the 
Vedic age; and very much earlier, even pre-Vcdk? instances 
are known to Purartic and Epic tradition. The number of 
illostnitions of peculiar custom* is naturally not large, 
specially as later editors were busy; in removing striking traces 
of primitive characteristics that had become offensive, A re¬ 
markable case of such removal is that of the polyandrie 
marriage of a brahman lady* Gautaml: the Epic affirms that 
in the time of the Pamjavaa one authoritative precedent of 
polyandry was that of Gautami, who married seven " r§i% 
and that the case is recorded in the Furanas 3 ; but the Purina 
texts, in their royal or priestly genealogies, have no such 
mention now : obviously the instance has been removed in 
brlhrnariic interest/ In the cases of sister-marriages and 
incestuous connexions, it has already been shown bow texts 
have been emended, muddled, misinterpreted and mythified, 
wherever prominent examples of these were noticed; in the 
case of polyandry, as well, the explicit instances that have 
escaped weeding out and emendation are few, but it is still 
possible to see that many more were known at one time. 

Before proceeding to examine these probabilities, and the 
the famous epic instance, which was too well known and 
late to be soccer fully buried, 5 the two explicit references 
may be noted here. The ten grandsons for great-grandsons^ 
of the famous Prthu-Vamvn married a common wife MarTsa,* 

t Vid* Kite. 

1 I. el. Ffthu-ite, being several stops above the earl Seat group ol Mlnva 
f?is In the Rgvcdui Pythn-Vil^iy* is, however, also iflclutkd within 
the Yedic unthtilogy; and the case referred to ii iwigned to ifore® 
■tops bf]ow Pfthn. 

3 Nbb, § 257 (Yaivihlk*,^ : I, 196, 72*5, . 

4 While the nt>nbrahm*ijic cm* of m. 10 HavirdMnas (or 

Fm^LANu) referred to in the Epic in the some connection (Mbh, 
I, 196, T2661 i» fotmd La all Fnrfi^aa. 

& Even here. ef. the *jrpUtt*Jioti in the Marka^eyn, that it was really 
a ' monandry \ since the five Fi^avju were pans of the same 

b Yismi s h IS. Ftatos that Marina in a former birth became a ehildlfia 
venue willow, and obtained a divine boon tor several husbands 
a| the Bun® lime to ensure non-widowhood and progeny* 
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s daughter of Soma, 1 The Puraljiic account further specifies 
that this happened, because in the Cakau§a-‘ Manu’s 1 
period 2 * 4 the population or dynastic birth-rate declined, and 
those ten princes, the Havirdhanas (also known by the 
common appellation Pracetusas) , s were admonished by Soma 
to procreate, who gave them his daughter Marisa as their 
common wife; 'they' had by her Dak?a, the ‘ prajap&ti/ 
who was very prolific,* and other children also,® but no 
‘ fathers ' are specified in any case: Dnksa-PrScetasa in fact 
is often said to have had ten J fathers.' 6 The other explicit 
mention is about the hruhmmj lady, Jalila-Gantami and her 
seven ‘ rsi ’ husbands.? Her example must have been well 
known and appreciated at one time, for in Mbh, (besides 
Pandu'e reference) the wives of citizens admire Draupad! in 
the company of her five husbands and tom pare her to 
Gautamt with her ' jrsi ’ husbands. 8 9 The chronological 
position of ibis case is not go evident, bat the outside limits 
can be fixed; she cannot be placed hefore the Gaiitamas are 
first mentioned® in Bharata's or Marutta’s time, or later than 
the Pandavas, to whom she is a precedent ; and there are 
some indications in favour of the earlier limit, 10 


Taking the less definite eases, inferable or probable, in 
chronological order, we come first to the already noticed 
combined polyandry find brother-marriage of HairnavatJ- 
Df-jadvatl. in the 18th step 11 from Maim and in the Aikfivaka 


1 Ai licr non 1 * JiDgltsti nfre a!sn married to a " Soma' (in ill 
ftcvounla off tile pre-Ailjis), It would Beem ihut ' Bonm F waa * 
r]iir name even before it wju UBCd tc designate tfit Al!a dynasties 
deHvfd f rG-rn ‘Soma*; cl. the curiom macitkin on ihLi point in 
Vlftti; I, 3 5, Bm. 

5 Le r , tie intfA'at between the 6sh and ISlh stops in the FfthuLte 

dynasty, Tind between the 3rd and 12th L *Up* before tb* 

Mtnti \ 

1 MaUyek: 4 (5 vay rsmbb ova Erneidopv). 

4 nirivatqiii : S r m m> Mbh. ; |m l t 75, 3130. 

El Mjk«aj a a ; ibid.: \fc r , Nnndi r CjiidravsUl. etc- 

6 Mbb. I. 33; 3130; 75; elc,; i f. Early.® V F 66 fif.< and Mbb | 665 

(Mcfcut*): XIT, m, 7573- 
y Vide n. 3, p. 146. 

■ 1 MaHnrtfn IT* Ganlaml * : Mbh. $ 635 fRajadh. 11 ) ; XTT, 38. 1307, 

9 UUlbva-lftjdrflaa Wmf regarded in the H p pmtalcgi« as the 

firit finmtQTiLft.—or DtfphatcmMl, hia ach, aerordircq; to ether w> 
a'cn^ (cf. 'PfirKit^r; AtHT. pp, 210-2001, 

Vide infra. 

n AHmit five E*ep* whom thfj. in the time of KuvrilnavfilAik-v&ka, 

the contemporary Pnom™ SndhArm^ Dhtindbn finInto uti 
A«- w» adrrr*an* ij juii to have been aon of two bntthm. Mad ho 
<WM| « $ *75 Oliandbn*°l ; III, 202 . 13532; SOt. 
J™ 7 )* thi* looks like legend; but it B**m« like’? that 

^JF n*jyv&bh* vriyoh pntratn 1 of Home dyoaitie 4k>lcft h'a 9 be ' q 
into ' Mldhcilfiiihhtiiyi^ pntrun \ to nsmovr odl™ fmm 
the Pattrmv* drnuty ; Mm* mi and Abbnya wet* the immediate 
predtermcn cf Phcndhu. If thi* view mu* bo taken, we have 
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line; and only font steps lower, to the almost parallel case of 
Narmada (m. Furukntsa and AiobarTsa), where the some- 
what meaningless * samljhQta * of the tests (instead of being 
a proper name) may be a relic and a corruption o( ' earn* 
bhftya/ ' san-matat/ or * sammata,’ 1 referring to Narmada s 
being wire of Furukutsa and brothers in common. 

About 19 steps later on, there is the much dearer case 
of Ms mats, amongst the first Gautama* (a section of the 
A/igirasas* ; and JntUn-Gailtami's polyandric marriage (cited 
by the Panda*^ must have been due to a tradition of such 
marriages in this family. Mamata 1 is said to have been 
Utathya’e wife, but his brother Vrhaspati hud free access to 
and equal oonjugal rights over her in U tathva’s life-time; 
the only objection Mamata once raises to their exercise is 
her pregnancy at that time; she asks him to wait, but does 
not refer to any impropriety or unlawfulness of conduct': 
evidently she was in the status of a wife to both brothers.* 
So also "Vfhaspati and Mamata '9 son Bharadvaja is said to 
have got that name from the circumstance of hia being 
' born of two fathers,’ who both charged the mother 
Mamata with his maintenance; the derivation may be an 
ingenious after-thought, but the fact referred to is original. 
This Bhar&dvsja is also called * dvammjytiyana,' which is 
usually explained as referring to his adoption bv Bharnta, so 
that being the son of a priest by birth, and of a king by 
adoption, he would be the son of 4 two fathers,’ But the 
details of that famous tradition* of Bharata’s adoption show 
that it was not Bharadvija himself who was adopted, but 
his son or descendant Vitatha for Yklathm), who seems to 


(V parallel instance in (N Pnuravo lino W well. Thfl probability 
Jugfttffti whfti We fiih! n Ssmyiti among th^ K^lpii 

brihman* [Malays : 199), who counted n number o{ m dvifflUfjfl 
rHTjjfc ■ or bia^dric famines amount them (vide Infm.); and 
Samyiti was a rttir inccessar of Dhtmdhu. (It wu, of court*, 
common for princes to Too nil nr bffthnu$ fructifies affiliated 
to different Eotras). 

Vid* coll tiled lest, Sinte. t rf. Lite epithet "stimulate bhnrVii 1 of the 
Pa^ivu, given to TPrnup&di,, and + siLeim mat®i 1 in the caBi? 
of HaiminatT, 

For th*i* details re G&nfcama family (connected with Rhmratu and 
ViJi in tradition' 1 . ff, Mntsya i 49. 11-34; VEflfflfl L IV t 19, 5-B; 
Mu’V.’.i z Sfh 32 57: V»vu : 99: Brahman r]ta: 1IT, 74- Mbh, § 170 
(IMrgb *) : T r 104. T 

U ia not* wort by that TRri, the wife of & much earlier Viplmapati. 
jilr-ft stated to ha™ Wn fin AfiginisJi, wni di*i red by hb brother 
Dharmi, who however did not her, bcin^ obstructed by her 
paramour Soma |Yar£bii : XXXIT). Though rather “.mMsgradary, 
thft tradition certainly h of vaTee a a _showing tracts of polyahdjry 
jimonE Aiitfirasa? (to wlioni other primitive forma conmesioni 
ara also ascribed).. 

For these and other connected detail* dealt with her«\ n Brahma : 
IS, S940; MsUya: 49 r tl-34; Yl?mi : TV 19, 4-0; Y&yu - 
99; Hariv 32 1726*31 
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have been really a k^etraja son of Bharata through Sumnda 1 ; 
probably it was no vase of adoption at all: sarpkrumaija / 
transmission, grafting or infusion—may equally refer to a 
■ niyoga >2 , So Bharadvaja was a 1 dvamusyayann in some 
other way .“evidently because be was ' born of two fathers, 
Utathya "and Vfhaspati, whose joint wife Mamata waB, in 
the same way as Dnk^a was, * son of ten fathers/ Thus we 
find, besides descendants of BharaclvSja, three other AAgtrusa 
and eight (or tweke) Ka^yapa families 1 designated 'dvEiruup’a- 
vanas all of their forefathers cannot have been similarly adop- 
ted b¥ childless kioga, ami thev have no evident connexion h with 
any dynasty; bnt these brahman clans may well have had 
some sort of a biandric custom 4 originally. Tt is noteworthy 
that in the nest generation also, the same features are repeat¬ 
ed to some extent . 6 Thus Dlrghataraas freely approaches 
his younger brother’s wife 6 ; and like Mamatfi, DTrghatnmas's 
wife Pradve?! maintains her children, even the husband; 
and Ids ruling on her (and on all women thence forwards, it 
i$ said) restricting her to one husband, show's that she too 
{probably like other Augirasa women) followed Manilla/ as 
Dirghatainns followed Vrbaspati. 

1 Mbh. stun that eue a result of Bluradvija’* good otficea, Sumtadi, 
tb qEiHH nf bore I)liiiniiifiyD r afUsr the nine Aults baa 

iwrluUi Mbh. | 151 (Famvai^l : 1, 94. 3710 (?- 
[X.B ,—From s, eorufdnrmlloa of &JI ibe traditions about Xjujyanta, 
MiniUa, Bbarat* and! the Golantv Ahgirapaa, it ia clear tliftt tili 
B fiftmktattiA^ft' Of Rls&rftdv&jft was due Ifi the mflnenee of 
MarutU't family; ManllU'B Saniyati ^'111 given to his 

.1 Acinus priest Samvartap brother of riathya; it il fW«tWe ihn 
the interest of the hlamtl* its in tbi* adoption wcv* dne to 
Hhartkdvaja’H being bom of Lbis princess, wbo may well have 
been the common wife of nil three brothers, and the Earn? i t 
MimiLl) 

t Vide infra, ek, re * niyega V 

I Rfltn, flamiga find AfigirtWa (Mifiyfl : 166, 52|j f * p 

KMynpaji —Mntvy 4 e 199 , 11-12 [$elMEtil being common), 

4 Ai amongst tbs Mdiivu end other nun-Ail* peoples ; vide infri- 
(Kiiyapaii are probably = Manvaa; the wnif Ka^yapa Kwtf may be 
of Dravidian origin; «o alio the dump Aiigiraa*). 

fi Cf. il 2 f p. 147. _ . 

6 Though be it cast oat apparently for thus Iramgresaing the limits 
of an * elder T brother, the min objection against him was hit 
pasting the limit* of decency in oihr r Vtya t and it wm m c >r* 
bis Wife than Ids brother vbo banished him- At most WO baVf 
bam probably an intermediate *tftee in the development of 
polyandry*—the wife of the ' elder * brother only hfling common 
to the yonngrr brothers but not vice versa (a* also ift the 
of 1 idyng* 1 and widow-mnarriago. where tho right* of she elder 
brother were restricted fnbjH*qtientHi Cf. ode of th* objeotioria 
railed by Dbf^dyumn* against Yudhixlblra** marrying Rraapadf, 
wbo. having been wem by Ar|una^ wm virtually an younger 
broth**'* wife, _ 

( M amatA rmd Pnfiv^s economic petition in tbe G&ntama family 
U evidently ft tr*r« of a passing matriarchal dliatom; of, the 
metTonymie Mamateyri; of. also the mother M ' bhartri * in Yf*b 
lit, (vide ante) 
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Folyamjric traits crop up again m tradition about 
20 ate pa further down, and all in the same connexion* It is 
noteworthy that these refer mainly to ibo_ Deccan peoples 
connected with the Manias* The * Rumayamc ' tradition 
(common to both the epics and the Pur anas) affirms this 
feature of Ki^kindha* 1 where Vali and Sugriva are born of the 
$ame mother Viraja, wife of by two coexistent 

paramour^?), and they, in turn, practically had either the 
wife Tara* or the wives TarS and Kuma, in common, though 
they quarrelled about it and excluded one another alternately. 4 
Further south the relation ship between MandodajI nod 
1 Baraga 1 and VibhTsaga* indicates a similar polyandrit trait, 
over and above 1 devr ’-marriage. It is quite possible that in 
4 flurpsn&khi 1 attending on her brothers? during theJr early 
austerities, it is a ca$e of combined polyandry and sister- 
marriage : for the only other 11 traditional F instances where 
austerities are assisted by an attendant woman are those of 
Agastya and Lopanmdra 6 and (the legendary) Siva and llma, r 
in both of which the woman is the wife. It is al^o signi¬ 
ficant that it is only the * Eakaas* * chiefs of the S.E* P who 
hunt or roam about accompanied by a sister, who often acts 
independently, and excites the resentment of and endangers 
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Probably it fa ucodbsa to say now that the Vl»Bl and lUkfiiHt 
reprwmt real races, pcrfoapi in wme way with UtEf 

Dra, vidian a and KuUrians. with occasional Aryan udmiaLurra. 

E,g- r Brahmap^a: HI, 7 , 212 16 j etc,; cf. Mfafa. fJJ. 1 * 7 . UVSS f. i 
Ram. VO, 43 . t 

Eqr, Fadma: IV, 112 {Pur-° Ram. 0 )* 146*163 jBralkinip^a III, 
7 * 21821 munce Ttri and Rama, bat omiti tho f rate mil 
fttriM; cL Rain, IV (Ri^k. e J ? Tiravahyam. or ica S to 35 
generally, and kc, 46. 

Cf. ' Tara Mandodaxh tail jA ' in th* traditional couplet about fanmli* 
polvandrows women of history With Mandodari it wpj ojroartfitly 
aIm a eiteo of brother or cousin mw-ritea j for she deKnbcs 
herself (Rjim. VI 113> a i a daughter*! daughter of SurnUl, who 
m b1 m the maternal grandfather of Ravn^aj Mandodatfs mother* 
tins Ught-skirt Hcma (who Had a di&oetrom- amour with M.°"a 
father) waa thus pither the- am* Rave's rather forward 
mother Nika?! {Kaikui), or her sister. _ _ 

Twin u well as step : Mbk III, Zf5. tor the possibility, cf IUm. 
Ul, 21, when SOfpanakhi »H* Klmm her 1 natfm.* and he loo 
■peaks of himself as her + uatha- h It is to be noted that Sftap* 
conceded her love for Rama and Laksmsna from her 1 natba* *nd 
JUvana r acid untoM reasons for her plight. 8iirp.° is Sfrd to nave 
first been mimed to the Kalakoya Vidynjjibya, but Rlv* killed 
Him in bait to, and then made her over to his brother or remain 
Khara, with whom she continued to live, obeyed by him \ Ram, 
vrr, 20), To Raina alio said : 1 Pusing over (at. kranta) my 

brothers Havana, Kumbbakarim and Vibhlsaqi, and the two 
brothers Khara and Dftwa, T am appromking then as husband, 
falling in love with the* at first eight.—Pi be then my husband 
for long 41 j Rim, Ilf. IT). 

Padrna t V7 33, 40 1 j d- Mbh. TTI, 97 r 8575 80. 

In the tat FT WCt. of Pnr,° and in the Kavysa: MntsyA: 154-158 
{tfao germ of * Ktunira ') \ Vaiaha t XXbXXO; etc. 
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her brothers j by her sudden and misplaced loves- 1 The 
fraternal polyandry of fcsunda and Upaauiiil#. also j^euis to 
belong to the generation before Banja, ami to the N,E, part 
of the Deccan^ The Mbh, illustrates 5 the danger ul polyandry 
by the famous story' 4 of these two chiefs of the X indnyan 
uplands quarrelling over the same woman * tind even before 
Tilottama B appearance, the two brothers seem to have had 
other women in common* but without any resultant troubles. 
Considering all this ‘ iiamayanic ' evidence, and the already 
noticed polyanddc (andbiandric) traces amongst the AjkfVikas 
(tfinvat) and connected groups like the Anghasas, etc., 6 it 
seems not unlikely 6 that, in the original tradition, Sita was 
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CL tike stories of 1 fiurpanaklia and bar brother! 1 ILavijp/ etc-, 
and Khif | etc-, and 1 Hirtimbi * and her brother* (Hijimba 
Mid Vika* rtfl-h in differ™* eourteft and periods- I «r» with 
F^vrgiter in dunking tint - fiurpunakh* and Hifimbl firfi 
StnikriLucd form* ef the original Dr*vidi«i and gcnAKble cpsinrii 
Of ' &urupeuigai ’ (ruling or uOwfl printw) and 1 limbi’ (proud 
woman nr empreuh aUo L IraiviJi ' Bag), 

and 1 ilnnnmmnt 1 = ' Apoukirfi h {m=a1* mqok#y= l Yr*vKapt K 
A patron deity of the Pr a vidian V Inaras, or perhaps even nf 
Kcdala*; elsewhere J hm suggested that brahmay gotra names 
Ufa AhgiraEB or KMyapa may be Samkritised Forma of DravidlAii 
n Tati namea (meaning 1 magician p and ' mat mlid father/ 
tmp eetSTeljl,. . . _ . . 

In Biw ° Maries ia Ann ct Tanaka {n pon-Aryan cliseftajntM nf 
>Inlava arid Karn;a) by Sundft (a descendant nf Dfcmndhu), whv 
shortly came by bit endj and thnngb not a pws Rake*!* by 
birth fee came to ba regarded ae inch. In the Por.° , of Wn 
t via brother* Stmda «d Upa{Ni)innda (ng«ly derived t™ 
Dili ft nn} f Snnda'i «m by w« Hiitt*. while one 

read i hit mni to have implied that be waa 1 born of Ti^dd from 
San da and Upa(N i)fnttd&+ (with which mAy be camind 
Dhundhu, ion ot 1 Madhu * and 4 K*if*bW ante). The 
mwffrtphical setting of SundOpaatmda p a story in Ubh. agrfwa wtth 
that nf Maria and bEa pa rents La Rem, 0 * being the Barn® 
Vfadhyan forests and tablelands bordering on the Gangstid 
valley- According to Mbb. f Snnda and Upasanda raided the whole 
count ry from their Vndkjrt home (ef nmpsr JemMi-m 
attributed to Sundays family in Ram-*) and reached Kuruhptjw, 
Which i» quite pmbahie, *■ at thU step tn the dynamo hits the 
KnnJ kingdom waa in abeyedCe owing to Fafirill rstdj {cf. thi 
fciroamjlancofl of the Rnk^o occupation of YalmqflJiJj hflWa the 
story of Snndu and Upwinda's destmetion iJircmgh i% biandrte 
practice must have been well known in the Knm country, and 
the alloiion to it in Fin dan court fa there fore genuine. 



SanfldOpiwnndB 
Sunda- pQf FAflln. * . \ 

Vide latter part nf !asi ad*. 

Mhh, § m (Rijyaik Snndop*} s T, 300-212. 

Vsd# ante, 

Theae probabilitief need not nrnwt admirers of the epic*, fnr the 
AClujI events of the RinL D r^iiirrM at Irfllt 1^00 yw* before 
their KIvjh idealization fwhfcb proceaa indeed tiu contia^ed 
thrOQgh the middle ftges to the present dayl F -^and the ideals of 
sqbp«j]nen! ages of cmine do saffer, 
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the common wife of lliiuia and LaksDjmyft, just.as it is clear 
that she was originally the sister-wife of llama [i. indeed, the 
episode of ijakfinaiia refusing to go to assist Jiamii while his 
cries of distress are heard, and till* charging him {and 
liliamfe) with a design of appropriating herself after gelling 
rid of llama, 4 seems to point to this original relationship, 
which would then be paralleled* by the case of Tara and her 
husbands at strife, amongst a people friendly and probably 
kindred to the Manvas. 4 

For about 25 steps after this, tradition supplies no trace 
of polyandry (or biandry). Then, again, indications bat^me 
evident during the several generations before the Bharat a 
battle. It would almost seem as if these apparent recru¬ 
descences are due only to the variation of the tradition in 
fulness of detail, and are not real reappearances. s 

In connection with the Jt'anjava proposal of polyandry, 
indeed, Drupada is said to have been, shocked at its novelty; 
but Dhrrtadjumna gives the whole show away by arguing 
that Yudhitthira as elder brother of Arjuna could not marry the 
girl won by the latter, thus showing tliat a restricted polyandry 
tr,&s known to the Pific&la court 7 ; and liy^utt-Dvaipayapa 
further spoils the caee by explaining how the practice was 
established and is to be recognized,—and one of his two 


wtjj) and 49, This original reLaUooilup sews to be ow- 

finned further bv IUbu'i tug^ition that Sit* might live m wife 
with Lakanwo*, Bharat* and &nlrughna (Rim. Vl, 117), find by 
Viridha's ennuia® that Sit* was the common wife of Hama iwi'i 
Lok&maijLi (Bin. Ill, 2). Bam* hud proposed dlta'e irafisforenD* 
to IthoroU even before her abduction, on the eve i of me «*J« 
aa A convenient arrangement during bb absent (Him. It, bv. 

8-9, with 26, latter part)- , , .. . f1 

Ct eluo the cim of Nol*, Pu^kara and DimajanM in Upper Deccan, 
f ' 1 fow ileps above; aim that of MandoSsrl (virtually j Miudi 
eaie, [or Havana 1 * line wm traced [rum that of vajiitil); ef. 
Vail and Ravaya vowing to have wivee in common (lit* Sugriva) 
U s token of friendship : Ram. VII, 39. 

The ndtnva families of Ayodhyi, Vantali, etc., and the bralunao 
families of Mgiiwsa, Kadyapns, Viii^ha*, etc., were apparently 
originally DiavldUn (at any rate e*tr*-Aryan traale »W found 
largclv amongst them, though the Alias are not altogether free 
from them). The comparatively later and wrong legend of Mm*- 
VajTHja and UrviHfi mams to indicate an original custom of biaadry 
aniongat the VadijttiM, as amongst Afigimsa* and KWyapis, like 
whom they also might bo called 1 dvimofyfiyspaa- 
So also with regard w the reappearance of other forms Like eister- 

MblTt^7 VaTvab. 0 ) : I, 195, 7226 ff.: 79&S-7363, Vyasa'e eipln*.; 

* 258 f 9 (pafleendrop. 0 ) : 1, 107. 7316 ff- 
So >lin Vidura is said to have ad vised fioutrhnl^tt of Indreproalti a 
and 4r iurr's siiecwor then to desist from polyandwin marriegt* s 
Co K fV; .lit. vr, 130, etc-! ride infra, pp. 161-162 for Jiiaka, 
- - — * i---*— Krnfi fratijrffTt}* 


. lit. yi. m, ntc 

VBTfton ef tin P^»fi polyandry fem 
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explanation*, shorn ol fable, plainly indicates that even in Lbc 
next previous generation polyandry eon Id occur in a good 
■ jrji 1 family 1 (while the other explanation seems to refer to 
a dynastic case).® Above all/ even before the * svayaipvara ' 
of brutipadi, KpsijB-Dvaipajar.ui takes the polyandry for grant’ 
ed as an ordinary thing supported by h i^i ' precedent, and 
ad vises the Pan#vas accordingly, twice 4 ; and Kunti is 
remarkably insistent in her demands all along,—all that 
explanation by her ’ dread of untruthfuhiess ‘ being evidently 
silly.* 

This last point, and the fact that, whether by way of 
‘ niyoga “ or by way of polyandry, 6 Kunti had herself known 

1 Tho polyandric tendency, often amounting to unrestricted licenie, 

lingered nn amongst tho br&hmaQ fcunilies^ even niter the 
Hh&raU batik, specially among the AiiglraMA, Ki,-!ynpaa and 
A trey u ; vide infra, 

2 Vide infra, 

1 For other indicationa of frequoney of polyandry. vide infra. The 
very fact that Draupndi wai able to conceal her identity by 
profourng to be I he common wife of five- 1 gandharvai * I what¬ 
ever may be the real meaning of that term,— 1 Kiimarai "== Upper 
Snllej hilEmon, or simply professions L muatcimis or Kustlavas, 
wbou with, ^cording to Viti. Kii, But- P afs not confined io nne 
husband)* shows that polyandry was fairly wet] kncrwTi in tho 
Mntnva. country as well. (Probably even " pandharva, * is an after* 
thought, and the Pa^ayai in their incognito urik simnly 
paired th«uelv»p ol! as another bumble* pdjandrnoa family ; 
vide n, 7, p. I5l|. Drau. 1 ^ is taken to be a gsndham ^ of th* 
p®ni Of A ramdh ° king (Mbh r IV* 0, 257). Sho profeesc* lo ho 
w. of five pom- 9 (IV + 9. 273 U. j 14, 426 ; 16/493? 21, 664 j 
22 . 707} r So also the Faud- a mistaken for gtmdh. 13 (Bhf-°; 
IV. 8, 235; ffi, 7&S; 25, 819; 71. 2293 ; Knk * ; l2 r 323; Arj,*: 
46, 1406). Not* that it was a 1 gandharva + who advised the 
FM* to contract a pglyandroiia mam age with a Kasyapa priest's 
heir, and that gandbarVas were Kinuaraa fMbh. ft, 10- 306: eto ? 
vide Sdr. Indvr, iv, gaikdln* and Kiwi, D )> among whom Pap 4n 
lived and allowed Kunlik and Midifa five connexions and wliw 
modern representatives the Kanwaris are sU.ll polyandfous. 

1 Mhh. §230 (Callraxstba °] i I, 168 f 160* Dhaaniya war chotell (at 
the instance of a Gandbarv* chief) the family priest 

in view of their intended poiyandrenfi marriage, and he per¬ 
formed their nuptial rites according to n /onn_ whereby the 
common bride was deemed to have regained virginily after each 
individual marriage and its consummation; he alio performed 
the usual cercmonlea for the children of this marriage; hit 
kinsmen wore also the rnyal chlpliiiu of the Pu^CaEos (Mbh+ 
r p 183; m 7338; 221 r 9047; etc.). Thus the Gautama 
(Angirasa), VilkHt* «td Kiiyapa brahmans were all familiar 
with puSyandric marriages, as much oa the princes and peopla 
of Indrjprjutha, Mativa and Pifirala. Cf, the regret of 
Dratip&dl that lhc and her hnabandfi were not born as brahmarai^ 
for nmongai KwiEriyafi ahe had been calied a cow by Dnryr,dhana 
for her polvandty; Mbh. 5 340 (Arjunibbij*®] ; IHj 3T. 

B Mbh, I, 100. 

* Vide infra. 
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several ‘husbands,* make it likely that HyandryJ 
also known amongst the \ adava races, 1 lie uniform 
meat in the Purges that ‘Ahold 1 (three steps above 
'was given, in marriage to the Avanlis (or At anti prmces) , 
also Yadavas, may refer to this lingering practice: the form 
of the -statement is too unusual in the genealogies to admit 
of anv other meaning. In the Epic and DurRiiss the Avails 
have two co-kings, 4 in the third step ufter Ahuki; \ idarbha, 
another Vadava state, was in the same period ruled by joint 
kings, apparently representing two sections of the same 
dvnasty, the Kratha and the -haisika 4 ) Magadha in the same 
iteriod had a succession of dual kinged; so also in Iu^kiudha, 
where 1 Maiuda ‘ and ‘ Dvivkb ’ ruled the kingdom of Vali 
and Stigma, 1 If these instances o£ " diarchy, 1 in the same 
age and in a continuous belt of country (the Deccan and its 
borderlands), were not purely accidental, they may have easily 
led to a dynastic custom ut having a common * iu»hi$l 1 by 
way of ‘ biandry. ® Apart from this possibility there is surer 
indication that tradition knew of kings of diflereut dynasties 

1 Abu| with tithnr primitive forms, 

2 U was Apparently n]*o known amoral lb® people dl llihuMH Mi 

iU t'nurava prince*; tho CUiLutn of ffflJCual liberty of Mflb- 

nvlvc* wbo W^pa nut confined to 013c Uiisbiind tf U noilirid by 

iiftbftdBva Plngm when he conquered that kingdom; it w*a 
said U) bn"e been Mnutsoded <?t estftbliftEicd by OffllPiiiffl 

iMbb. II, 31 a 1124-40); cL the tradition aisoui Uddilukij ftEftu 
tljfl Wr of an Atri ■ (pn> Yadavft and Centra I Indian) leaving eue 
husband and having lsiimi by another agent: plbh. XHi, 1^. 
tm } ff-J, 

i, 1 Avantibhynb r ; one lest emends lo 1 Avantgo ’; probabiy ' AvMti- 
bhvatEi 1 would be a good reading (vide next note) :-—Brahma; 
15, 40| 54; Hide. 38, 201?; S033; Mais>a i 44, 66-70; 

tirahmirfat: [II, 71, 121; 128 3 the Viju text is corrupt but 
obviously ila *OOKe ww in iho same form U other texts, 

4 - ViDdAnnvinden^ ; Viyu; 96, 146 If. Brahmi^a ■ Ul p 71, 150 fE< 

ij.; on fusing with the two Kelcayu of aame mmc mentioned in 
the Epic) p Maisya: 46, 3-10; Viwju : IY, 14, UH1J 
in Hb riT. % Fidma ■ V t 13, 56- 

Thft brothers * Krith** and * Ktififc** were the joiat ruler* 

i Ksota* City i Hwiv. LOS, 533031. :-phl«nsl>» **‘"£ **! 

■ ' in Kndi's tuno (often in H»nv. 105 to * 

Akr Ihvrlti being the Kritlm’ (ibid,, «p, in tha !i*l* oMcin^ 
uppoied lo Kr?i*s in cannnctkHL witU Rukmi^i a abiluciKm). 

Tn Mhti * tf Sof tnder (p, 555) tot tb«f Mine*,—chiefly, Jafaiandhi 

* 1 “ W«2Sfc5%S»* Misd*™, DM* »*d*' 

dhu-Kp etc. - 

9 \fhb ■ in the account of Sxbftdcva^ southern camp a 1 go , nn 

T MbH., in MW * t „ loita , (Th«e two mbi* were P»]»Wj 

,■! to-—I- -Mi *»>'• *"» 

»d in P uranic * Viaari* gen^ogitej. 

* A* earlier m the f»a« of V»U and Surgr.vis cf. Mand^art. 
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sharing the favours of a princess 1 by agreement: ibe apparent¬ 
ly wild tales of 1 Yayati s daughter and the k five luiiras Pfl 
prove thU. 

This former story takes ua back to a period 4 before the 
1 Gautama 1 cases of polyandry, quite an early stage;, and is 
told of persons who are otherwise? famous in tradition; hence 
the amount of fable and brfihmapcal edification that has 
entered into the account* is only what might be expected p 
specially as the behaviour of those personages was far from 
creditable. 1 There are some obvious historical mistakes in the 
story due to subsequent biiihmaiiical handling, 0 but their 
sources can be discovered 9 ; some of the persons named as 
con temporary are clearly so* 3fl while about others them k no 
direct traditional evidence to the contrary 11 ; and the story as 
a whole is referred to in other connexions and finds support 
from incidental Vedic, Putanic and Epic allusions. 1 ^ 
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A probable cm cl eucti AbarMg H-hough not peaceFul, Apparently} 
ia indicated afti^ug thu Yadavn-Pauia vaj of iha S.W., a 
generation before the Bharat* battle; tbe King &I Kj^iita 
(either VrddhaisEmut or- DantavnJtra), SLiEipAla. of Cedi, and 
Vuudcvi of Dvflravati {and Ma^iiri)^ arc ill I itfrtrd to have 
herd Bh&dr* Vfti4ili (which name $ran have belonged lo only one 
person) for their wife. ($i.^npa3*, however* obtained her by 
impofttmation or forces bat regarding VaBudeva and KarU-a 
there are apeciat ilol-ement s. Tills Bhadta it iJjvo stated to 
havp been SUuplU** maternal uncle's wile, whom he enjoyed 
under lb* diigatu of iht Karu$n king, who ww Jut mother 1 * 
siilcr’j hueband, So Vttuitoa And his brother inlaw apparently 
had equal Access to Bhadr^ Ylii&lL She however mbaeqnenily 
ascended the funeral, pyre of Vwndm) T Vide MbTi. § ESI 
ISiiuoala.vj ; \\ 9 45, 1570 fTi 4 7ft5 iMau^la.*) : XVI, 7, 194; 
of. BrahmS^rJa * Hi, 71, 173-4, and correspond in g passages in 
other Pof, 5 

Mbhr | 565 (Glim.«) : V. 114-130. 

Mbh- j 233 (ViivihHt*®) : I, 197. 

Befoie the 40th step and after the 2£Hh atep fiw Mum (which 
latter ia the dele of tlm beginning of Haihaya raidi}- 

SpecUMy in cotmertion with She Haibaya invasions. 

So also* in otAcr Mloriti (old about Sivi, FraUrdaits, Vtfvamitrat 
or about Sugar a, the Bhrgus, tie. 

So also the Pari^nvi polyandry k oblked with ill-fitting pneritc 
taka. 

ELg. in malting Gllava the central figure of the alory, or Yiyati ■ 
contemporary of the Four kings. 

Thn* T-ljftti may easily hare been gnbatltuted for Ahamyits or 

Saifiyati, who were contemporary Tiyilri kings at Pmti£|hfcna r 

RLg. VifrAmitra and Samjiii (through Kftavlrya] ? U£oan and 

FUrrcuiv*. 

He, re U^nar*. Divodia*, Huy ad v o and VUrlmitr*. 

Eg. Mbh, III, 197, 13301-2; X, Bfl-93; V, 119133 Malaya: 55, 
5; 3742 Rv, X, 179? XU, 31. 13 (by a Vtfvimilre or 
Kndika pf*) to refer to and justify Haryana's begetting 

a Cmo em »ob for the benefit of hi* father in.Tew, apparently by 
a similar arrangement- In Pur 0 gtsiiaalogiei the wive* Of all 

tbeie fonr kin$a (»nd the mother i of their heirs) ere called 

PftAdYltL 
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The substance of the tradition, apart 
variations, mistakes and embellishments, may be put tbu*. 
j, iji nc of Vavatift' race, mini? at Fratisthana fsnd piob. 
Yhamfaii or Smpyati Faurava , i,e., Yavatya*, had a lla ^* u ^. 
mSl also called Df^dvwti. who, by some agreement ot 
obscure motive and origin,' was jointly ' quean to four mfl- 

temporary and neighbouring kings* U^^°vaJ5St» 
Divodasa of Varanasi, Utfnara of the N.W., and Viwumna 
of KSn^bjaV, and who edified, and bor 0 famous sons 
S P™t«d,I», Si«i and A,|»k„Mo to«r 

dSSSV families Ms.. Aiksvita.Kas.-Ads Anara-A.1, add 
Kanaka-Aila) end at the same time secured for her father s 
race the ‘ merit of perpetuation' through daughter s soa*. 
Later on she held a ‘ svayaipvara ' afresh, and finally went 
Jnto exile with her last choice King Haryadva (ousted from 
his kingdom), s who was also the first; and their bubseque 
progeny became merged in the Yadava groups, a latlbiiM s 

l The ilwry U luld At DUiLsu^li** «uurt t u illunLiatc tu tiis jaruiee* 

of V»i.lli.g whin. ffcMyv* ** “ 

inaiittnce on sny on* <ib j ect ; *pp* tenjJy ii i» 

__ crurin i th-dt ii illurtnitBd - 1»ni* tlowky 

beioLi fo lt,» E iub*r(lT3ftLt brihtna.ru cat •etlirtg of th * •*“** 
rnZlr til. iniiitencs «cm F ILfi*d before A *»»» ««*; 

1,1V« referred to an ancient Paurav* court cp>*xte rather d * 

m hrihmEm teacher 1 ! fr*; *nd lh» kernel of the story £1 III 

Fact mch an *pi*ode, The pcink ** th \ ll J^oTko 

L ti.jsL ‘-mint in™ OO a -dowry Of bridf’-pnco oi oU> r >rs 

3 &* * * r^bioa 

h*d to gk& her ** common wtl* io twr auilorvl- _ f^* 1 ^ r 
th* arrwigennsnt proving un»aUifaCtory, he had to offer lirr 

> ““j* 5! n"f,dfc u 4biS‘ , sjM 

^JKS‘drS2’iUi ^. T jAjr=*- - “*» 

SkjnSnr -» * -«jrsLst 

♦ w £Ji4 ‘S&."m£ % 1« <** *“ “■ k » 

marriage, with the prati^hitia court}, 

Sr* 

dSL ?SJS SITS £ AW if ..* 

: s ass 

with AHamy*ti by marr H*- mni^mplvod by thii 

linn t * the affiliation ^ earlier Miie^na! willi t,ic 

s^sawssp- a - "■• — 

MMbiTf- 
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said to have obtained a ‘boon* from a that after every 
connexion and child-birth she would regain her virginhood 
without prejudice to the next case, and she accordingly her- 
self suggests that polyandric arrangement; and ihe four kings 
also are folly aware of what they and Madhavl were about, 
and show- every sign of approval and delight; while their 
Eons by her are their heirs by preference* 

Such a remarkable trad it bn regarding famous k^atriya 
dynasties and heroes must have been well-known in the days 
of the Blmmta war, and Yyisa a^ a Paurapika might be 
expected to refer to its precedent on the question of a 1 sadha- 
rani a wife for the Fag (Java princes. He does refer to it; 
only later mythical and edifying accretions have obscured this 
reference : the ” Faficendrtpakhyima ” is nothing but a garbled 
brafiiiianical account (with an admixture of folk-tale} 1 of ibis 
once famous and striking tradition about the Baurava princess 
Madbavl-IJrsadvatT and her four (or rather five) royal 
husband b. 

It b a noteworthy feature in the Madhnl- 1 Paficendra r 
accounts that the polyandry described fa not a " fraternal * one: 
there" is some amount of blood relationship between Madhavfs 
several husbands no doubt, owing to common Ada descent and 
dynastic intermarriages > and Madhavi herself is so related to 
them; but there is no immediate fraternal relationship 
between the four kings. Bo a\$o the several 4 Indras p V Sivi, 

i iLh. this tale of one wifi lor five 1 ] nJrs-l r eiuiv bo cojyiparpd the 
■tilt lingering folk legend of 3 tadriiqi for 7 Injru (of. 
a communioitud not# bj Grierson In J.RA.&), Ibe Purjinic b^is 
of such legends may he traced to tradition* like that of NbJiunh 
courting 1 ludri*! " queen when he fUd became an 1 Indra d jSaEy fl 
HU thft sdcrj to Yudb,* out the eve of the batik: Mbhu 
V* 11—IS.]b The tradition of ifcm common queen of these four 

Itcn^, some of wliom might frill he called " lndfas," mny 

ha Vi been ono source of jmdh a legend. It Is netew nrthy th*t 

Visvimitra'i father w*j 1 Indfa " tnauttlfe; and &ivi and Pra 

tardana were famous and powerful enough for the title ■ m also 
Other A ih and Aik*vita princes had actual hr become " Indru.* 
Perhaps the ancient kings who wore called or laid to have be- 
cotn^ 1 Indrasp 1 only held or usurped the position of High Priest 
of the Inbe or realm r in addition to that of King Cf. the 
Dc I ar ?J T>hnrmnr»j (or Dbarinn) t Bhutan, its High Priest 
and CJnef Tod go. So riso Epic P ttri^ic tradition knows of 
1 Yideha and 1 IL*viku king a* Devarij <aj. and 1 ViiHhs 
wult the eame designation {tide Pam tar e ATHT< p. 342 for 
refl.J, and Nakp i» railed H Devaraj + [and colli valent*} aViuE 
24 timjj ns Mbh jV, inft XIII)+ while Vidara ^nd Tadfa^ifi 
woro DhSrma(raja)e, (Cf, ilnn (b current idir^tn, * Indra-pata * rr 
pacing awmrt of j great serial lender). ft is thua posaibk that 
Pa^^endra »ud SipUnrf ri " legends are echoes of the time* 
when High Prints froyal or etherwim) had often wives in ctm* 
mon V m&mnfrl n Gantamr 1 ; of. n l. p T 161). 
t ThEf IS quit* apparent fitnn th* genealogies. 
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Visvabhuj, etc.) are unconnected per^nages, the only com¬ 
munity being their suspended * Indm ’-tiood or royalty. An¬ 
other feature is the initiative taken by the common wife, in 
the one case the brahman Galava plays on ill-fitting and 
almost uncalled for leading part, and in the other an advance 
is made by putting Siva in the same position. Put it is quite 
evident that the rai and the god are there to silence criticism ; 
the chief share in. arranging the polvaiidric connexions belongs 
to Madhavl and ” flri ”*; the former herself suggests such 
connexion and guarantees that no qne&ticm of her virginity 
can be raised bv the several husbands: the latter allures an 
* Id dr a ' into the * cave 1 where four others have already been 
led to complete her quota, and paralyses her victims by her 
touch. A third feature is an indication that sueh a polyandne 
arrangement was incidental to times of great distress^ 
expulsion from * Tndratva 1 or lordship in one case, and that 
from their respective kingdoms in the case of the four con¬ 
temporary kings, owing to the famous Hnihaya-i adava 
invasions: evidently the connexion was intended to serve as 
the basis of a combination against the common danger. 

The parallels in the Puiidava Age (ire significant. Like 
M&dhavi. TCunti ie also granted a * boon 1 or a ‘ imintrn by a 
pfii whereby ahe eon Id, without detriment, summon any num¬ 
ber of notable [jersom C gods') to lw presence md bear 
children to them; ami after her first experiment she was 
granted a further boon ( if it was not already included in the 
first) that she would continue to be a virgin all the same. 3 
In connection with BraupadT's five consecutive marriages and 
consummations it is stated that every time she became a 
virgin afresh, 3 Katyavati, 5 steps before IvuntT retained her 
M maidenhood Tl even after hearing a son to Para Sara by 
virtue of a similar 4 psi p boom* Amongst the ^ SdaTOS* be- 
rides KuntT, Bhanumati f daughter of Bhinu a relative of 
Kr^na, is given in marriage to Sahadeva-PandBva like an 
ordinary maiden, after her rape by Nikumhha, with whom 
ahe lived for a pretty long time before her rescue. 6 
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Si> also Gaiudet U brought in and dimuwd hy Gilava to suppJtf tiam 
with divine rauction in hia tran«wtEoHB,—an impTOTufient vjw* 
tmpyg r mcai, 

Sri-Madha vi, la lat#r mythological equation** this may be om of 
the start tag point* ef’tho Srt and PalS^n-dra ilory. 

This VU tiled by h*T Midi! >1 mi Mbb- I, »■ 

Mbk U51 CKuntT) : I, 67. 276Et-'T4; ^17S jK*ga ■ l III 

4JB5 fli l m (Pa^ul : I. 122- 474S; \ 190 |PM*^tp. c ) : I, 12J. 
m3 Gfr | S6& (BfaagavadvfiJna): V, 144; XT. 27-1 630 

(£riddht°);‘ §799 iPutradurf*) : XV, 2S^*h §^7 iKaroa) 

ThiJwasT^r^VfEW qufited to Juwmejiy* : Mbh. 4240 (ValvUi. 0 ) i 
I igO fi* nd)- 

Mbh 'l 171 T. 103; cf. 63. 

TTv 149 0471—8547. 
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And Kuntfs own sister Srutodevu, though married to 
Vrddba^annan of Karusoi, is stated to have been mother of 
Ekalavya, famed as Naipadi (and son of HfrnQyadhanu > * 
having been brought up by the Nifidas near Dvaruvati 1 : 
clearly, Srutadevi had a similar adventure to K unties, and 
Ekaiayya was. her * tin In a 1 son h —which however was no 
detraction from her * maidenhood f or a bar to subsequent 
marriage* The frequent ascription in stories of restored 
maidenhood to * aps^rae + es (some of whom were real 
women) 3 after connexions with rsis or princes, is thus nartly 
a reflex of actual conditions and opinions. This legal fiction 
of restored or eon tinned maidenhood was evidently invented 
at a later period to justify undeniable capes of polvandrv {and 
license) in the near past^ir may have been coeval with that 
institution in its Inst day*. Like MMhavi, again. Kuntl her* 
suggests to Plindn how she might become mother of 
children bv other men 3 : and like her and 1 Sri/ Dranpadi 
captivates al! the five brothers by gazing upon each one of them 
in love, when she is brought to the hut bv Arfuna and Bbtma * 
RubsefTsmntl^ on the eve of the great battle, Krsna, the 
a f^hl of Dranpadi had a secret conference with TCanjj^ the 
kanTna **>n of TCunff, in which he tried to win him over to 
tbs PBndava side, by promising that the covet able TVanpadl 
wiN approach him also a* wife when the fith turn come “ Such 
a baft could not have been offered if Krona's 1 sakhT ’ bad not 
taker 1 the initiative in the matter and expressed to him her 
to ^5®?*^ scope of her polyandry bv coontion. 

( The Pandnvas it is said came to know the truth about Kama 
after bis death 7 ; it may or may not be true; hut that presents 
no difficulty, as Pandn also did not know about the early 
amours of Kimtf who persuades him that she was for the first 
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Mhh. « 56® (BhegiTudyao*) ; V. 140. 
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to A 4600 ftfift"!' w, tern (Rsj^h») xn 

Xlt I ,l at ltl( dfre-tn.lch ffrorr, tf^emblutcf) ■ 
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lime going to experiment with the * license 11 she had from & 
" L iHi, 1 ' 1 ), The non-fraternaI npe of polyandry in the Msdhavf 
and Sri stories is found also in the case of Jatil^G^ntami, 
about a dozen steps Inter, where no relationship between the 
7 husbands i$ suggested, while in I he same connection 2 the 
10 husbands of Soma's daughter are stated to have been 
brothers with a common appellation. In EuntTs case (which 
is as much one of - niyoga h as of polyandry) * some of the 
husbands 1 may have been related: as half-brothers or cousins, 
but others were not. 4 In Dmupadfa case also, it is not purely 
H fraternal p 1 for Naknk and Saljadeva had no blood relation¬ 
ship with the other ‘ brothers 1 at all, and were simply in the 
1 status 1 of brothers; the rest were but half-brothers. 
Madhavi's being tha common wife of four kings did ncM prevent 
her sons by them from duly succeeding to their respective 
fathers* kingdoms (even by preference over other £ong, as with 
Asfaka and Sivi), or tliose kings from having other individual 
wives fas with YiSvamitra and Uiinara) and other sons by 
them. 5 So also in DraupadTa case, her sons by some of her 
husbands arc recognized els * dayUdss p to them in¬ 

dividually,® and probably this wag eo in all cases, with 
the exception of Arjuna^s son by llraupadi (being apparently 
born after Subhndra a son Ahhirnanyu} 7 - and the Pandavas 
also have other wives individually,® though not without some 
opposition fi«sin DraupadI® and other eons by them + Again p 
just as Mudhavi is free to select a husband in the regular 
manner, even after her previous connexions, 1 * 3 so also Dnmpad! 
k asked by DuhiSs&na and Kar$a in the 1 sabha * to select 
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Mb^i. §109 (Pa^du} : I, 1Z3 (latter pan) and 123, 

MBb. I a 196 , 7266 , , 

For * yijo^aa ' wet* me confined i*> one person, wd Fintf u 
aJoHK lured with Itli two with, earthing fnJl conjugal rijghte 
fat sUbieqceElL]y|. 

Yid* infra. bw. oa 4 myo^a , 1 re KuntF. 

Uilour* roamed 4 other dtra. cl and their son* were 

fitabliahed in a immlwr of PttnjJb principjUitj«j anfnH *ft*r 
thflm, Ihe mmn lin* being rcutinued by 6m ; cf. Brahma - 13, 
Hirij. 31, 1674— 79; Vi™; 90, IS; Mutldt: III. 
jC 17—20; Vi^n ; IV, 1B > 1. fie Yiivimilfi'i othur with and 
*°®*> cf, reiereqeep to them in the Trttaikc atesrsfa ia all Pnr.° 
and the Kau^ika gotra account* in th* jam* 

E S gatlnfta, Nr k*l*> * dljtd* > (often called Nikulib) ; et, MUl 
Vll, 1096, fit is to be noted that Nakol&'a i&n by an individual 
Wifn df his, Xira-UVtra. ia not hli 1 davada P r*ti v tnd bya h her 

anil by YudhigthsT*. it apparently tha latter 1 * own l d£yid* p ; 
rf. Prau.^'a foment in the Sabhi that aha can not b*mr the thought 
(hal Pitti .® should be ml Sod a ilavefo fan bfirt? the 1 rijA-put m k 
(the Kmg*«w Tudik°fo h*h). 

Mbh. J2S3 (Hamglhar.*) I, %&l. 

For th ha indi vidua] wive* &nd their inni r viilei Yivn t 99 24$— 1 ' 45 * 
Matpya: £ 0 , 5 l*S 7 ; Vifflu r IV r 3 CL 11 - 12 ; and Dtnnarcm refs.' 
cn full detail in Mbh. rtielf to earh of tbffl* wives and their sons 

MMn. 4253 {Hstaijahar^j T. 22L 

Mbh. Y* m r 
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anew a husband from amongst the Kurus' (though the occasion 
for the request is a special circumstance), and later on Jaya* 
ilnitlm &.sks her to leave her five husbands end be Ilia queen 2 ; 
Kicaka also wanted her; be did not know who she was, but 
knew that she was a maiden-waiting with five husbands whose 
I'enegesQce might fall upon fiiw* ;— the underlying idea appar- 
ently was that previous polys ndric or irregular connexions 
( uke those mentioned above) were no bar to subsequent 
regular marriage. The third feature of the Miidhavl- 
Paficendra stories is also common to the cases of Kunti and 
Draupadi, particularly to the latter. On the continuity of 
l a ndus claim io the throne through sons raised bv Kunti 
(who was a Yadava princess), on the securing of'Puftcala 
support and maintenance of fraternal unity amongst these 
1 Paydavas,’ turns the whole story of the Great Epic. 

For no instance of polyandry, however, is so much detail 
available aa that of Dnmpadi ; and an examination of these 
details should bring out what polyandry was like 4 in its last 
days amongst the ruling classes of the end’of the Vcdic period, 
1 olyandry in some form seems to have continued longer 

““■* " pWI - “-‘ i — '-- ’ ' *. men 

java IT!) 

, , . ,*• --t«»= »“rei « *me tuae the place 

ot tier husband and approach her for the sake of * virtue,’® it 
is eTident that this was not a mere instance of laxity and 

hthS, n W n j h "Y*, c ? t mmon enough), but a customary 
5?5JJ rfSSttf to the braJnrmii wife, amounting to polyandry. 

1 ^’piSi n 5 Wlfe J» free *° «*fcr brali- 

EftoShSi °‘ hlT °'\ n or in response to invitations. 
Xiiw f “ t m Wlth ‘ honoured r ?i custom 2 ; and 

’ * ' her son by one of her * husband’s ‘ pupils.® Such 

r° ,d that in P rieHtl - v settlements and 
retreats, isolated from public city life, resident brahmans of 

1 "V StB rtg^ -W w 1 '* 5 w> nw*. •> n. 

\ MW, §522 fDi-Bn * Jinr o( III. 267. 

I J™.. |551 (Klc»l IV. 14 (L 

Th *!*' cnouKti for B separate monograph; it i» inLcrtatins 

to follow thf jeakufem Mid conflict* «l the e^husbandr, and 
. changing favours ot the common wife, or the lent and 
Hfviiii pauiKHi of tb* portU tmemmd bo far tilurinUd 
in dlffattirt pnifndcs. 

Mbh. T g 3 r 

Ccnbemp. of Jamiin^V* TO, r f_ t 53 *. 

Mbk 5 187b. (FttnEfiil | L IBS. 4784—"35 : vld* n 2 n p IS5, 

Mfeh. §635 I Rijndh XlL 34, ]£2Q P 

6 *t*P* fflrOwr on fcf. Pursier: ATHT, p_ 330) 3&lynkKnitJAbAl> 
f» Wn tjf & woman who had conit^ii^m whh A nnmW of 
itrihmiu)! in one hfltwholrf fop so ilift! the 

jareiilap? o[ hr.r fumotlR non remained liowrifijfl (rhiod. Tpao. 
W, 4 r I-Z), h 
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a group often had a woman or women in common. 1 It m 
noteworthy that these two instances refer to the AOgir&sa, 
Kaiyapa and A troy a groups,® otherwise noted for traces® of 
polyandry and laxity. 


For the intervening period 4 between the later Partdavas 
and Buddhism, cases of polyandry are not known to the 
Purify] c dynastic history. 5 But the great prevalence of 
metronymic* in this age amongst the brahmans is suspicious, 
and cannot have been ail due to polygamy , e —for this was more 
or leas general in vnrioti* other earlier or later periods, and 
equally amongst the ruling classes, 7 This crop of motion v- 
mips amongst the priesthood must have been therefore partly 
dutf to continued laxity* and polyandry, in a proportion that 
cannot very well be determined. Buddhistic references to 
polyandry are not many, and these are mostly true echoes 
from the earlier Puranie traditions. Thua the story of Krsnii's 
marrying the 5 Paijdava princes 19 \ B told plainly and w it limn 
fables, with the explanation that she waif a passionate girl who 
fell in love with five youths at the same time, insisted on 
marrying them all (to which her father agreed rather reluctant, 
■ • -r -0 . >" et crsl ved for ft sixth consortquite in agreement 
with eric indications, again, Vidura the Kura (prince and) 
counsellor warns Annua'* son against having a wife in common 
with others,—a calami tons thing for a householder; vet it 

?K r ^ ha A. h i lfl w,ns u hl l? common Oh whom he 

relied for their guidance, 12 The story of Paftcapaps, the 
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U ‘ 0f Bndd,, *' a tiBle 0* brUunaijioeJ Pet ,i,. 

? V WDm * n . »«"»b to tli* whole .o^nmiioo- 
i"U >f hudiihik rf connexion with her) ; cf. the 

almnrt porallel practice in the Jiff medieval y^, m - mA p, a « ■ 

l T (tdilfikn’« father Arupl will ,i CoiiUma {Arana-AupAWefi-OsoUnifth 
*n ol» Uddilika 1* listed to hflVe hwn \n Arigirue (MaUyt; 

1~* *■ JE™!* nn Afreyji fMeteva ; 

J5’ ^ • VWfl, lilt* t'ddatilra. v*j in re*idefler wfl.h the Xatvirg 
. JJhamny*; \«Ja WU algo in A rani (Varihn ; 37 71. 

Vi* ante and infra. 

Of 3 ceulurito. bel, BSO untl 550 B. C, 

Apparently win; Ko the concise cllerwltr nf the tnditioni t«f * treio 


Ai Keith iQpfhdaft in hit AH. Arm. 

Vfi?a j"nfn r ^ 

tjiter nn in hiidory there i« a parallel prevalence of metrpnvmir* to 
the Andhra lUser]prion* end coflW; hut eurli Hear DrAWldfan 
character ** IH* evident it] the earlier 1 case ; threnjfh ft 1* pcuible 
that *»f these m rtrnnym Er* cmbnrly Iraccg of mat Ha it hv i« 
the ori^mnMr non Aifn hrmhmip f.imih^s-, 

Of %h\% initftncFfl *r+- known in rontmjMmrv Sit^ratnre. 

Ccraren : Tfttokrtt i V, 225 ^ 27 ; 240 ; 243 . 

Tlw^ biata pf ihb pArtirnlir imp he either ihr ^ imtfhnn of h* r 
a^rwuig I* marry KtTTkA &* h*r 6th luisbind. nr Ihnl of hmr 
hft^in E a fMomit* *vnueh ttfmfent (VpibuLiidt. whom Arina* 
lAnpffimifttedh 

Cowdt: Jlirkai: VI. 126-139 
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common wife of the princes Vaka and P&virikrf of Ka£i and 
a neighbouring principality lower down on the Ganges, may 
however belong to the intervening pre-Buddhist period; and 
the introduction of Kr^a's story to illustrate a contemporary 
statement, that a woman with even eight husbands (apparent¬ 
ly the limit reached by fraternal polyandry) yet longs for a 
ninth, 2 shows that the practice was not infrequent in Buddha's 
own time. Polyandry as an institution existed in well-known 
civilized states “and communities in the Western anb-Himl- 
lay an area/ in the post-Maury an age.* It still survives in 
those outlying 1 iryart 1 tracts of country/ and amongst various 
Tibeto-Burmaia tribes on their border. 

1 Cowell r J a takas : V* 2S6—£39- Jbh ia a cue of non- 

polyandry thft wife being glared m ahtrn&te wetk*]; (ef. kht 
Papdavn amngemenU in th* Epic); (this story add* that tike 
quean co-opted a third huaband w Jceep b^r ramn^nv during her 
journey* between lire two tapiiala). It is lo be naiad that all 
these iciitUUtt* belong to the Ppausselii: plains. 

fi Cowetf: Jat&kai ; V a £43, (10 bJbo, Vidura'a warning again*: polyandry 
lh applied lo *" all bondholder* *% showing that the Jatakaa know 
ii an a not very restncted euatotn). 

3 In Sfccl-rijya, G ran: s-lurt (next to it), and V&bRkft; the eountTy 
between and including Kura non and Ii. Punjab. 1 Strl-rijya 
it known to Mbb,, where its ki&ff ift a cjHididaw for the Kaluga 
king 1 ! daughter,. 

* Cf. V&u, Ki &ut. H p 6 h 41—44 : 3Q r 41 (with comni.); alao 
V f S„ 13 (w Slmimjaka Latenas). 

6 £Lg, in Rattipur-Baikbfthr. Nirkiujdi (corf, lo Xtii^kbfri^a or 
Grimanirr. etc.), and other dEitrfcta ground and 
beyond Simlir amniKal lb* Kan*arts (who ar* popularly taken 
w-ia 1 kmrtiTDj 1 Of Jfefcratom} atid other tribes; many of ifusse ate 
A r v ■ ti ethnically; some are iiippoeed to belong to the 1 Kliain * 
race; ethin aro clearly Mongoloid 


IV. 


No case of H Niyoga 1 is tie finitely mentioned in the Epic- 
Puranic tradition until about 41 steps below Mann; the nest 
definite instances being at the 54th, 93rd, 94th T and 97th steps 
(with one not very long before the 93rd). 1 This rarity in the 
earlier ages, and increasing number of cases later on* must 
partly have been due to gradual discouragement of polyandry 
and widow-remarriage 2 amongst certain sections of the ruling 
nobility,—partly to increasing degeneracy of the polygamous 
wealthy princes 3 ,—mi partly to the growing pretensions of 
the priests, 4 The first circumstance would afford tlie scope for 
a specialised 1 niyoga/ which would otherwise have been super¬ 
fluous; the second created necessities for dynastic continuity, 
whose urgency increased with the duration of those lines; the 
third developed a morbid esteem for introduction of sanctifying 
' rsi 1 blood in the priest-ridden families. Indications of all 
these circumstances wiU be noted in the following account. 

No definite ' niyogas/ again h are recorded of any other 
ruling family besides the Eastern Auavas (Afi^a), Aikjvakas 
(Kofita) and Paiiravas (the Dofib and Knruksetral ; while 
the br&b map families expressly connected with the practice 
are the Gautamae (AAgirtmas) and the YMfflhas,—with 
apparently the Ka^yapas and the A trey as *—all connected with 
Ihoao regions and dynasties. There aro a few rrnbahle cases 
amongst the Paflcalaft T Kinyakubjae and later Yldavas/ but 
hardly any traces amongst the Tnmdas, I>rtibvt)s P W. Anavas. 
TTaihayasJ Katie? VaifiUcyand Vaicteims® It would 

1 The imrnbErln^ it on the ba^it of Pargiter> comparative liiia; the 

nnpstoiimMio uerwr*1 sequence would jriand even if them* number- 
ingH have to He altorrd Inter on- Of Mattn + t immedtAia descend- 

ants (within 3 *t#pft?b RathitftJa'i wife h said to have undergone 
a p Inxyqpi * to an Xrijpnua. the wuUact prmnv hein* opHn&lv 
known A# Angira&i* Of B K*H^petiih dviialgvflh * fV{$, rv 3. 

2 f. and comm, on it j cf. Vfi, S8, 7; Rtf. ITT, 63, 7; Hv 11. 658 i; 
mi acquisition of h rah man clan nam* and or the above designate n , 
i* §o trem ient nmfliifit Minn and Alla bnn^h f*milift= (vide 
Parlor Aim), and (he alleged matin™ \* no isolated, that it 
If mow pf4nbb lbar I he Commentators^ expIiTutioa ir^u from 
r var. lee. H K^tiopetah. etc./ in a Ed- t*XL 

2 As with the Htatifliipufa dynaifcj frf. Bhl$ma*a fefnaal to marry hil 

broth**]- 1 * widows, and the *i similarity of the Piridava polyHndrr], 

3- A* with Tali, ticitradm, or F£p£u. 

* A* wlih Aqnpniaj and Vajjixth&t over varfouj riyuutiej. 

* Vide infra for the mdfrfU-tanj- 

B Vide infra. 

7 Except whfit is eaid in brahninniril itorice alont the kfletrafn 
k^atTiyaa amongst them after their defeat by the Rhrgnaj: vide 
infra. 

* Though the Angiram rfv dirertiy wnracted with the TiiOky**, 

and for a time with the KS4b, while the TadtjjW aie •imilirlv 
co*m«ted with the Vaidehai, 
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(is if the practice originated in the eastern kingdoms and 
spread westwards dong with the Angirasa, V&^isfha and other 
priestly groups, in the same way as Miinva Briihmaipsm can 
be said to have spread to the Ails's 1 But the Kifis, YniSaleyas 
and \ aidehas were as much eastern ami prjestridden as the 
A%as and KoJahus; the explanation may be the martial 
character of the two former * and the absence of laxity in the 
tatter 3 Bo also the absence of the practice nmongst PrnhyuB, 
Turvafos and W. Anavas may be due to their having been 
virile fighting communities nut side the MSnva-Brlhcnaij 
influence; and though connected with the Bhrgas and Atrayas, 
the Haihaya-Yadavaa were too strong and martial a race" for 
priest domination^ and were vigorous, prolific polygamists, 
with a good deaf of license in the sex-relation* 0 The main 
position, however, as stated above, is significant: the practice 
is associated with the Xiigiraaas and VlfifthriH fof Artga, Vai- 
i?alT p Ko*afa an i Ennt-PaficSta). 


The first 6 dear in stance of the practice (that of 
T)fn:h a tamos' sons by Yali's wives)* discloses several note¬ 
worthy features : There is no sign that it was regarded as 
unusual or novel. The brahman guest is already a privileged 
person, who if at once ?ent into the harem to have a pleasant 
Eime. The previous history of Dlrghatemas leaves no doubt 
as to how he used the privilege. It Is after this that Vali 
commands Ins queen to obtain for him sons from Blrgha- 
tunas, who, like other solicited personages in later instances, 
agree 0 forthwith. Sude^pa, also readily assents, but afterward* 
pot hheg connexion with a pur-blind man, substitute* a maid, 
m-waiting* apparently a secondary co-wite. Aufinari 1 , of the 


Vldt PargiLer: AIUT, pp 53514 

Ai> °?L t v w* 1 *' ih* meatipr, *f th ? Hiihavji w *r* i» tn<m q h t f*r 
t»Mi VaimtjM*' -vide tht graphic AM not of Mark® Purina 

m" crt tht " ™ re [ ™ p: ' vbp ‘ fll 

ri. tlleir ftp&isrott fitsA (i|>nr<*<iinn fif thu* prieitfl, Tfsdinir to wm» 
Already tnt fr, ' m llte ™* T1 dyfl»stif sir^nt. Bn ^ a» nntffi 

K * TV ZuTI^ » very rAK; 

nfL\; n ^,"' 3 \t klfla ^ tl« TSpi^ driven oat 

J, Tin!™Tf w}iC ^', ( f” rca kv iV ’T 51 V *hc bcc.uny 

Mirk “ P„r ® 11 ' cbhWtoftlttJ portion}: vide 

Tht d*LwI 1 that folkw ire ei™ n in foil in: Mhh.. $ 170 rBjrsJj. 0 ! : 

; ^TT. M2 a 131B2)-; | terf i f gi* iff ii |7 

s&vQjg! 

tn tl^'pra't^ r JEgn’S?*"* V “ J Ki Sr 't. r,fHi 

' ■*“**" nf ^rlhmam f™> u> the kinir'* 

dM * llrt * sTl ^' -<™ origin nf 
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W. Afiiiva family* and thus a cousin of t lie king), 
DiTghatamas then went on begetting one son after another on 
this Auimari, and it waa not until the lltb son had been 
bom that the substitution was made known to Vali,—as he 
now claimed them from Dirgbatamae; from the details it is 
dear that Dlrgha lamas was allowed to live for all these years 
within the palace in the same relation to the whole harem as 
the king himself*, but all the while he was living specially 
with AuiTnarf*; the claim after the 1 lth birth ia significant: 
probably the eldest son having completed his 32fch year bad to 
be definitely * affiliated 1 in view of usual ceremonials. After 
the disclosure, Sude$^a was sent for 1 niyoga 1 once again* 
and this time there was no difficulty,—the prolific brahman 
having apparently made the harem all bis own. After 
Bndesna had borne 5 (or probably 6) & sons by a niyoga/ 
Dirghatamas got full rights over Ausinan and continued to 
live with her separately, begetting other children on her, as 
wdf as on other women (who may well have been inmates of 
AnJi's seraglio like Auimarf}. The scene of all this is placed 
in Girivroju*, where Dlrgha taro as* own family became settled, 
while the 5 k>etraja princes settled in 5 different provincen of 
the original kingdom, which seems to have included a large 
part of Bengal, Bihdr and Orissa, with Girivrafa as a chief 
centre; and later on the 5 princes used to pay visits to their 
real father in Ms retreat at Girivraja. Three tilings are most 
striking in this common Kpic-PmrSflic tradition: the revolting 
license of the (Aijgirasa) priest,—the laxity of harem life— 
the utterly priesbridden 7 and incapable type of king*® All this 

t 1 fludri AuiinarT * pmy Lave been her full name ; one the Pinra?* 
King Handrii^'a’/i daughter* was named Sfidtrii. (PonabTy -Sndr.i 
wm ateo the name of Yidnra h s mot Lit). 

* Cf t|*e pan! lei case of AmbM the chief quten auzulirly lufeatiUitinc 

a 1 maid h whiT in alio a go- wife and Apparently a phnetu. Cf 
al» the Pur&gic legend of Bureau r m anhatitnLE, which show* $ 
aimiUr custom. Anlfn&ri, ph&rlSy 1 Acusi/ is a better sourra for 
the metronymic Auiija, than Usij, vbich ia otherwise unknown 
oj a feminine name; the epic version Lf dearly m the right here 
Prtnceises in the harem duffering frequent change* of iUliit r 
*wing to fopl oe their own fre^, waa very commoii all along, 
cf. Buddhist lg references to pw-Bhira&a and poat'Bharvt-.i court 
(dories, and Vodic reference* ft 4 pviiricti/ etc, 

3 Ci. the chosen biilutl^ ageuh 1 living with 1 ^aradandavaii'if UU 3 tone 
are bona to hef: vide ioffi. 

* So alio KftnaDv&rpaynii w*a particularly pleased with VirTnjVi 

mother. 

5 Including AnapAni. (It ij prob, baiter to read 1 so'parilca 1 in 
the text for ' Jiiparidba , 1 etc.; prob. nbn the- it*] mrne was 
AnTiap4na-V food protector T ; ef. Salbvfchftnn). 

ft Hip epic tradition i* very clear and cnntUlrnt with regard to thin 
In'-iMon of the episode ; §0 alBO tbs Fnrlpjc : Mfct. 4®, S4-S3; 

Vi. 99. 57-99 ; ale. 

7 Also shown by the brihmnptie eocnominnift on Vsli in the PoraniaJ 3 - 

B- Ci bn wai horn when the raca had dwindled n i Malaya: 49 p 23 - 24 - 
etc. 
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cannot havo developed in a day; the sort of * niyoga ’ as 
exemplified amongst the E. A naves and Angirafae, therefore, 
must have been an accepted and established practice long 
before the 41at step from Matin; the E. A navis had not 
separated from their more vigorous kinsmen, the N.W. Anavas, 
for more than a century and a half, 1 and their rapid 
degeneration implies some pre-existing tradition of liarexn life 
and priest-influence in the Jand of their settlement, already 
peopled by the 1 Saudyumna ' and Many a races. 2 

The niyoga of MadayantI, Ealtna^apada's queen,' 1 also, 
discloses somewhat similar features,'—the main difference 
with the previous case being that Yuli takes the practice for 
granted and is glad to employ it, while Saudasa-Aityvaka is an 
unwilling victim of it. It would almost appear from the 
details given about Saudasa's persecution of Vaiitfhae and 
Angirasas,* iha curse of the injured AugirasT, and his final 
reconciliation with ‘ Vaai^ha,*—that his queen was part of 
the price he paid for his restoration (winch was assured when 
Saudasa had actually solicited Yasi^ha to beget a sou on 
MadayantI), and that there was an element of retaliation and 
humiliation involved in the whole affair. MadayantI seems 
to have come into touch with Yoii^ha 5 even 'before the 
niyogu/ while the king was in exile*; and when on return he 
approaches her, she dissuades him from hts desire of begetting 
a son himself, and then \ afiisfha is asked to visit the queen, 
with whom lie remains fill die is with child, 7 On the whole 
what is an accomplished fact in the earlier case, 'is shown in 
the process of being completed, or reaeserted after temporary 


Abunt 14 *tepa before thi», bunching oft from Muhiniuuu un d« 
Liln«r» and Tittkju. * 

* Sfffer"’ 

. m *> ■“*-**• m - 

M the matigakian of the Asia - VUvamitra.' 

So also, TrlMHm remained ~ m ejulo for 12 ymn* 1 VaJhLh.M p 

protertiid the royal I|ertm and th* kingdom, and the latter resented 
it very mnch j (in a!] Petr. 0 ), 

^ JEK hw h « huihilid in hU fnWd 

tmdKVftj it II not bdfim clear wbather the «sft* had begun 

And mm* 1o he roniteeltd wilh her la it? on alio, 
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protest and check. 1 It is notable that while nothing is said 
regarding Yali’s merit in lending his wife (or wives) to 
Dirghatamas (though he is generally lauded as a pious king), 
Saudasa by ‘ giviug hie dearly loved queen to Y&siftha ' (not 
simply * raising a k?ciraja son') is declared to have 
' attained heaven together with that wife V a befitting 
praise for a fresh or repentant 1 convert to the system. 


The next group of clear caeca of ' miyoga ’ (of 
Vicitravirya’e wives, Panda's wires and Uddalaka’a wife) are 
different in features from the above two. They do not show 
that domination of the king and the harem by the priest in 
the presence of the king himself. The court life is equally 
las and degenerate, if not mare so; and the continuance of 
the dynasty is equally a necessity ; but that end is achieved 
through relatives or equivalents of relatives,—and not 
through an unconnected priest os such. 2 In these 1 niyogas ’ 
therefore, another element is present,—the rights of kinship; 
the practice in this form is <v eorrollary to and an off-shoot 
from ' group' or fraternal polyandry, while the form 
typified by Saudasa's and VaK’s cases is derived from 
ascendancy and pretensions of the priesthood.* This, 
however, was still present: Kutiti is referred to an (apparently 
not much) earlier definite instance* of the * nijoga * of a 
3£§atriya s wife, Saradautjayaiii®, who, at her husband's request, 
came out prepared into the public square’ and selected and 
solicited a suitable brahman from amongst the passers-by as 
the agent, and had suceessivlv three sons by him after due 
ceremonials. Fapcju mentions brahmans amongst others 
as suitable agents Kauri might think of* Blu&tna, citing in 
full the instances ot the Bfa^gug and Dirghatamae, 
recommends a Vpsi ' agent to Satyavatf when she presents to 


Cf. 


Th* Inter is more Ekdy. an the Angi™ M and Viiijthrt iv«re lt>ng 

1U ftawy prbcm hvl wMj rtranto, .|U, It. hlbuw. wl 
*5™ f 11 ^ anJ fdr ib«L period* ondcr their away 

the claim in A% r r : the brahma* right* over ctctv wife of 

2S l j r rcvoh }^ in the Epic *u-rrv of 

Ogha?*ti (a \ a d * va princess find *rif# e [ * Nila (FaaraVH) 

nrmctf *f Mihupoiif, »tdeJ [n Karut^trt), *rho tfrirad 

e in bef prflttfted hu&haciia preMnoe ,—hy right: 

* b : XIII, 2 r 122 ff. 

4 MbS. I, %T7-9, 

6 Yinip.tql j but 1 Vira * nay bo the h lisbuH-d, 1 * t^hh*. 

* Tile name bnkil braiimiiflie ? nhe mar have been a hriWp £m4anda*« 

^n K hitr married Us a kjrinyi or a printe -not an *Wal 
thing. IQ, I* she the umt aa &lirakIntVa dtr. (apparently a 
p°rr ; reading), *. of Andhaka Mah»bhoia (Fadm*. V, 13 Ah 
in that (he Kantl waa aptly referred m Jmt example ] 

T For an AIk&k**m parallel (of BOnwhat !*i er period perhapil Tiff# 

iir 10* p. 23D, 
i Mbb. I. 4630, 
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him the ease of his widowed sisters-iu-W. 1 But m these 
latter instances, f’iiudu also mentioned hie brothers, friends 
and good men teytial or superior to him) as his substitutes* 
-urnd the brat proposal of Satyavati w** ■ niyoea or re- 
marriage of his wsters-m-luw with BhJjjma (the elder brother > 

' Iwa ' Wl |? h 6r *** "W* H ^P ted P«>P<>sal was their 
In her own illegitimate eon Jxr&na-Dvaimyftna 
fejuatiy an elder brother) 3 ; it was acddemal that heVas a 
T- m t W espressjJy rejected for beiu±£ an elder brother 

in the selection, as agent, of a person who J, almost # ,S 
of the same family (in theory, if not bv blood -wlfcb i^ 

S;:'Vt t r!> * Sda on /eSSlmrajS: 
footing. As noted already, njyog* ' of tin's tv Do is but i 

“ rf L,1 ' : 

trded by the pi*ccp<or's wife aa h £Z ;I *£ A 



of the (la* prohibitions 

TT TWlS£ , m 5 L w £3 
e ™ 'tr r deDi !J m - ved » ss hSs 

by his wife, because he was riSK arranged independently 
OddalakanrH i= tlS! 5 * absent It is noJeworthy that 

cuamp?™ ' 5J2? * % A probabl >’ «f <”% ^corded, 

l Wjoga of a brahman woman* while brahman! 

s 5 &m»**»* 

' J" jiff, ; D0 tl ‘'| i nn*y d | - i PP f ' fld lfl 0*1 U* 

fStfii?ariSJ™' 1 * 4 - un(, « ri f uld * BhU™ by 
*ith ^hom -dJK ™ *.** ’ i. B 

njamed statu J ™ 11 P^nniHible *ve» in (ha 

! J h LT «■ >» 'id' d'clLMm;. 

{b whi,!h funslj Kr^ 

^.*=^*y 3 y& w Wft " WMec,fld *** tb «p^^ 

Mbh. XII. 34. 1259, ? ' 

Three or lour Hep, I 0Wcr . 

_ 'ii; Vt<Jl *“ an Artjinn {G«i«w), being in 

rwtminjy Wrt'rpsWedl^,* B bttkb**A w ” 

Utm o| a niyog»< mtr be nSthlntf d *f rob *^ the "«> 

5 ? ?a 45 ?v.Sr 

^'’-UV'"' »• Mr 155*5 
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polyandry ib much earlier and more frequent; continued 
laxity and polyaodrou* relations probably accounts lor mis 
comparative rarity of k uiyoga 1 among the eh; beeida& p lineal 
and eugenic continuity did not concern the hrahmaps much, 1 


In the first of the two Kattrava caaes p the 1 fraternal + 
character of the 1 niyoga 1 becomes further claar from the 
detailed description of it?: Satyavatl persuades her older 
daughter-indaw to the 1 niyoga/ and tells her that a brother 
of her husband will approach her at night in her awn bed¬ 
chamber; and Ambika began to think of Bha^ma add other 
elders of the l\uru family (evidently the som? of Yahlika, 
elder brother of Santanu T who were almost always resident 
at the Hastinapura coart,-—tbongh they had inherited their 
father s maternal uncle's kingdom in the Punjab) 5 ; she seems 
to have been taken aback when her expectations did not come 
true* and she found in bar room Kr^ri,a-Pvaipa>ana instead t 
— evidently t and naturally, hitlurto unkrowu to her 4 : and 
afterwards she declined to have another son by him, 
Satyavat! repeated the same inatractions to her" second 
daughter-in-law Ambalika* and she too behaved almost in the 
way. The attitude of Ambika p & * maid T (or co-wife) 
to Kr^iia-nvafpflyana was entirely different : she apparently 
had no preference for BbJsrna like the other two princesses^ 
whom he had seven years back abducted at their 
‘ evaysipYar*/ and then made them over to bis brother: 6 


Ail this is the direct evidence of the Epic as it stands 
now; but there are many indications that some of the 
original relationships of the Knm-Pa^dava Iradition .have been 
revised to suit later tendencies towards edification and 
mythological explanations; this (latter) h more apparent in 
the case of KutUVs * niyogft' than in tho earlier one, for 
obvious reasons. The revision in the earlier case 5eems 


ThLi *IT«=t#d bri^magical gfiiMlegies m mqd □» any other ciiram- 

m iBW&t Vodic Wd^nco i, 

very el*&r on ibis point. 

MIA, I, 106 {« 171 : Vw.^utctp. 0 ). 

Cf. Mbk % , 149, SOSS- 67, ate,, for She arrange mem; they mine ret 
called Emir*** ilavida *, etc.,-*,* VIII, 5. 106, rto, 

Hi* parentage wu made known to Ehi?ma, for instance, ouFy a few 
fff* b Vf™ -JJe '“'JTO-. All tint i. laid about bia being an 
old H 1 with matted Ineka, etc., ia clearly wrong and late, a* 
he was only lightly older than Vicitfa-riry*, who had died at 
About 23, 

Mbh, V. 173 , 

The prabjkbilitiea auggeated in (he following paragraph* hare the 
great advantage of clearing np i good deal of the tingle of 
dynaeUo relalicm»hiBi and man! ton t claim* which led to the 
gw«t battle; and the parti taken by vartooa people in the epic 
etenij.aerie* beeotne more intelligible. r 
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to have consisted in ascribing to one person Kr^a- 
Dvaipayapa all the three " niyogjis,' because be was in a later 
age regarded as & supernatural ’ ret,—an incarnation of 
v i?n u, —and because Bliiema was becoming more and more 
an idealized type. 3 Knati'6 case itself proves that it was quite 
usual to solicit several suitable persons to perform the 
‘ myoga '; thus Ivuatf underwent three different ‘ niyogas,’ 
and her co-wife MaJri two (legally equivalent to one)/—and 
more invitations were thought of for both. The reference to 
Satja’vatl a first thought of causing Bhi;ma to continue the 
ino t and to Ambiki’s expectation of Bhlsma and ether elder 
brothers (or cousins) of her husband as agents, is a plain indi¬ 
cation of what must have been the original procedure: the 
tj^i. £ s next of kin were invited to raise up offspring 
Hastinapura), Bbi^ma and Effria-Dvaipayana; and the 

£”* K ? n ! may well have been begotten 

by these three relatives on the three wives 4 of Vicitravlrya — 
in aoconteoce with normal custom. So also. Bhiama 

S? m^-Y e «Ued direct ' grandfathers ' of 

tho Dhartara§tras and Paod^as. and 'fathers' of Pandu, 

2 PS&.W l "™ 1 cqu ^ witb KrW^Bvaipi^a;- 

EL2**w?* the P^ ntal «n»**on is asserted speciallv 
a _ n<3 (with Pandas), Stw^ 

K p. aDt . J%taraf{m (with Dhartara^ras) and between 

s=te«teast.~a- 


7 Mbt Xir. 350 {ini part), 

„d ELSl il by .Sfagt', *«nwWi*n 

Zi ( T«JT connected with £i S ewwtf on the 

p*rwriii^i > r * n?pr#jentji ik better tjp* lhiu mo*d other epic 

Vide infra! 

^draas L griMidjKini repratent ifcc Knim 
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'"wjasa s 

of°V J Sl ,r &f , W ifi lfc V5? Bh4mT£3' 0 rlSS 

JAU P ffflfj IfJDJ ffll to tllB tot of iFl* 3rJ Jj^i IT . 
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so clean Of course all those fables about invocation of gods 
are only fables intended to obscure the actual far fis, so as 
to remove tbs ordinary or the discreditable features of the 
life history of persons made into br ah magical heroes, and 
impart them something of mystic and divine glamour. 1 
Stray references to actual origins, discoverable for the nest 
previous generation, are almost absent for the PigtJ&VM,— 
having been evidently laboriously modified or weeded out 
through centuries. Still some details and incidental notices 
suggest possibilities, much sounder than those fables, for 
one thing it is to be noted that the hlpic and Puraiiic {and 
even Yedic) tradition knows of lots of other kings* who are 
said to have been bora from JJhariua, ilarms, or iudn* {or 
tile AsvinsJ, being their ' portions,' gifts, sons, or uicarnatioua; 
and these ascriptious to the Pagtjavas ate by no means a 
special mythological conception.* Thus the detailed 
development of these common expressions and notions in 
connection with the i’fn.iijava origins only shows that the 
details {of myoga etc.) were already there m the original 
account, but Unit there were some facts in it (like similar 
forms and imports of names) which easily led to those. d$tnls 
being ascribed to some of the usual divinities whose 
prototypes or essences kings were popularly held to be/ if 
at the same tune it is remembered that in the same family 
and m the next previous generation the * niyogas ’ twhkn 
were the first sources of the Pagdavas etc.) were performed 
} one or more near relatives, the conclusion becomes 

‘"w? *’ 1 th -U ' D . haim V ' Miruta/ 1 Puruhuta/ and 
Asvmau {with their various synonyms) 5 stand for real 
msmen nr relatives of Pagiju whose names happened to be 

l Tin proceH U not unique in Indian hiitory f champion* caught hold 
7 brihmaoi t^Er-B ir*uilat«d int q mjih$ eten in madiairai 
" ™ barbarian Gurjadaa, win declared bo have ^prun* 

{* fable menb^d to other coQLejiti in 

3 B ’ ba |? ; MMU r, 67, 2715; » »l i0 Sity»ki; I, 

67, 2714; and Tint*; ibid 2717 fin hi* cue pjeh Mii'uu w»« 
S" “J* ta ?i pattonymitj vide infra.): to again, Findo : XV. 
Mi Wl» *!*•»«»■. XV111, bu, 150; MSdh*t r : XU, 20 
9?ii cf. Marat* Mwcuted with Ilarutt* (in Par. 0 ). Similarly 
other imp are end to b* hom of otlier and* * 

i Hence * t* » grand for holding that the PS$d*™a w« 6 UB . 

Jcnown ^ foreign mcMintna clan who iavaii^d aa aaonmn *lc 
* eath trwncition* trttn facie to myth*, fr™ name* to ftElee, te * tut 
DJEnmOn feature of early tradition, whether Purinit or Vedii 
i Th «» Arjaa* aa ‘mb of Vlaara ’ *w»i* Mi«t a related ■ Vt*ae* 1 
print* {d»;c- from Tam 0 f Cedi) may have begotten An an*. 
But a* Mamt* eland* for one ‘ Vuaf* * ptiooe f rid* infra) 
and a* ; Puruhuta'' occnre in a genealogical ym**, Purtijit (Inati- 
bhoja) l* probably the more likely *i*Bt (vide infra), * 
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such a& to make later identification with those divine beings 
but an easy step involving no great textual change. 1 In f^ut 
oi^ a detailed examination of the ICpic and Purauic relation- 
f^ips of the Kuni-Pandava and connected dynasties, it 
become b sufficiently dear that * Manna + might well 
represent none other than Vidura-' Dharma + (younger step¬ 
brother of F^4u ) f 2 —' Maruta/ a Yanu-ite * Cedi-Mateya 
prince of the same came (ruling over a people of al&o the same 
rial (it! > , being a cousin of through Satyavati (and 

probably the predecessor of Virata),*— < PnnihQta/ Kumls 
roster-father Kuntibhoja'a eon Purujit, being her cousin,*— 
and the Aiivinau, either one or two (jointly ruling or 
actually twin) princes of the 4 Asvapati T or Madra family (to 
which Madri belonged), 5 Homo of these would time be relatives 
of landu through marriage; so also in the earlier ‘ niyoga/ u 
relative in the female line is selected as equally good with 
one in the direct male line. 6 Thus the meaning of Famju's 
reram men da bon of brothers and suitable relatives as his 
si bsmuteB ^ elucidated; indeed, when * Dbsrma 1 i* invited 
by jMinti, he hurries on a chariot to visit her, and accosts her 
smiting — and she too smiles knowingly, and solicits him for 

1 81 S !■£!!?. 

i« K“4"S'.’S‘ luagJiw, a.h.d... 

! JJhw» ■ i he miy L„ t been . 

J .>,« \» u- 1** Ulc ^uiu 1f0, * rt U’WL a* he filled other offices j. 

« ■*7= Mb*. 4 106, 4300 ! 10(7,4306- XV 

1 fissA ttatrs? 

>; brahnu^ii tmt of ipiin Jttirre.ii baaed on 

laidlit cl * af j3 ° w *Hild be 

•aid to lib ve b^cn begidLon by "Uliarm** that ■ Kfimy .a 

, SlieSf^ “ hI * toe t e ^r d Kual > “d Pi^nl, B 

K&is W^JSLfhl ,l 2 8 , i.“Sa£^ 

S’ JB wMS?- ss 

‘ ' ^SwaS^’S^sw^.'s 

u ■ t l j , . ‘P ffH double, art earlier Vihliki prince 

*»■ , G ^ * B ^ iR in tte VaidLravlryn niyow- If yJr. 

^f 0 ^WlBjlwil reltliuiieluifHhnragli Knnti'j 

other contemp, K,k*™ 

l trtih eV*i ti r i « ' ww Vin& ant} .\n?ivfndi. * 7 

I Mhh. H 168-m (Bhij “ ! I, 1® ff. 
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& boo 1 : there is little of the mythical here, and the description 
would apply equally to Vidura-Dharma as a 1 didhi§u (levy * 
ard to KuntI as a * devr-kataa,’ 

Some other features are also disclosed by the Kuru- 
Pandu cases. First, as to the sources from which the 
practice was adopted : It is not necessary to suppose that, 
along with Paiulava polyandry, the Epic ' niyoga * implies 
Himalayan and con-Aryan origins, and that the Pandavas 
therefore were uncouth foreigners. 2 It has already been 
shown that polyandry' was known amongst brahman and 
Ksatriya families of the Gscgetic plains in severs) earlier and 
later 1 periods; so also, there were oarier and later cases of 

niyoga 1 (as noted abovei in various other families and 
parts of the country, even in the same dynasty. It is nof 
a special case here. The only connection? discoverable with 
Himalayan regions are, firstly', the accident of Pandu’s living 
on Sit. Satairfiga 4 at the time of the ' niyoga ’ (where the 
reason given for that retirement is sufficient from a common- 
sense point of view) .—secondly, the statement® that on the 
birth of the 3 kfetraja was of Yicitmvirya, the Ultara and 
!.>sk|ma.Kurus vied with one another (which would rather 
point to the \ (ircth-avlm* being foreigners, if at all).—and 
“"W-l™ inclusion of some Himalayan tracts within 
l ndmsthire * dominion? (which fact is later than the case, in 
question). The Kuru-Pamjava., may have, more probably 

1 MVli. I. 122 if.; the u*at 1 ’ alio ipproidtei her ijnilinely, 

w iwe *Salajj|* ta wa]| a., imtliDi j the would 
n* urjlli have bitmn .cm faimlnr w [th tb^ MaruLA^falitA eouiin 
tRlq wjth Vito. 

I * VJB 7 in man y ¥dry recent V^rka. 

1 E ■ S in Buddbuti-: rrf-rrtPc-es. 

* Such retirement* for vnriema kik^ (mu! or mlUmH oj of 

brotliers Are not tlHcomnaon m the dynAfl^i: tradition r eg, YaU, 

P frot * b1 ^ w« actdASW rxil*d 

With hit wrf#a bv Ph^r^ra, m tame way ei the Pitid^M 
Were tHuUd by Ourvodl^na. 

I Thit mi^ht bo t fc keri to' indicate that * niy^ 1 ware commoner In 
LmariKnru fwheme anulhr? primitive cm torn, t hui of tisicx 
mirTTAge. B p_ bet, twins, wi* an eiUbJiihed oaw p w?c, to Mark ° 
Pur. j *aa unrfwtntW polyandry, act, to Pistfd in the Epic.K 

I A Um portion of the South*™ H imaiayan region ww, From much 

•Sir Ttaf’ n r" ** # ****«• and W. Atava Ida*, 

doma. Thai part of it whet* Pi^dq went to live. corresponds to 
nwl«rh Cadhwil. Simor and KsTMlwar (der. popular!* from 
K.nnara ], where polyandry it atill recognized. The Kinu.ra. 

. h ‘ T *** ro l are tamed amongst die real human Gandham* in 
the Kpir; arid Dranpadl escapes detection by giving oat that 
her five Inwtiands are * gandh&rvas '; probablv even fn the Epic 
period these Kanwiri ' gnndharvas ' had the‘same institution of 
polyandry as now. Three point a however do nut prove the 
KimAiavaJi origin of the Pandava polyandry and 'nivona’: 
they only ahow that while polyandry wnY becoming rare‘in the 
plaiiw it still prevailed in outlying hill districts; tbe surround- 
mg polyandry at Salas pi g,\ mnv however have eticnoraged the 
1 Sv* ' * nivOgai * of Paijdu'* wives, 
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adopted these practices of polyandry and ' uiyoga “ (if they 
were not known to them before,—-which is not very likely) 
from the Vasiaflias, Artgirasas and Ka^yapas, they came so 
in contact with, specially from the days of Bharata 1 onwards, 
Bhlsms relies on AAgirasa precedent of 1 niyoga,* Piindu on 
that as well as Vn^i.sfha; a VaSis|hn takes port in the 
Yaicitravirva * myogas,' and various * re.is * justify the birth of 
Pandii’s sons; a KMyapa priest (Dhuumya), and that 
t a distil a, advise, sanctify and legalise the Pandava polyandry, 
without objections and firmed with precedents. 2 

Then as to the number of * nlyogas ' permissible': KtintT 
is made to say that connexion with the fourth man besides the 
hnshntid makes the wife a courtesan. 5 and therefore she 
refused to undergo a fourth ' nivoga but she had already 
exceeded that limit, for actually* she had had 4 connexions 
excluding Pandu, and she had 4 sons by different fathers who 
all were or came to be regarded as Panda's sons. 4 Panda 
indeed wants to have quite a- number of such sons; and he 
had a precedent for it: Vali had practicalv if boiib raised on 
his two wives, 11 on one and f> on the other: Samdandavnm 
raised 3 song by 1 nivoga \ and if Vyuflita^va’s case* is really 
one of * nivogathe number permitted is 7: on the other 
hand AmhikS had one actual 1 nivoga ’ and another proposal, 
and Madavan ti only one. On the. whole therefore the number 
of * ni yogas ’ was not rest noted by any standing rule; nor 
was its nature regulated by austere injunctions found in later 
codes: for in almost all the traditional cases of ’ nivoga.’ the 
par/j> faltc to it with an evident element of initiative* and 
choice, personal feelings and attractions*; and very often the 
u ife is allowed to woo and choose afresh one or more persons 
of her own accord, in view of such temporary unions,—whose 
duration might he extended considerably (from one night to 
twelve years or morel .* 
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po>b of -niycRi • with Bharat*, 
no Boddbiat eehoti of Purapit Injitimu indeed (vide note) 

'"** P 0 b'*l>4ry W'M mOfo frequent amobgat tho Kum* that* 
appeam from the Epic, and wni known to PilkSlaa, Kofala*. 
ftuu, and ptOpfe* furtW down Ihn O&Djid. 
cr the *am« Tire i« v». Kft. Sat. n o©tih«i Paflcit»-Biibl.ravva (at 

®®. Is ia itltrutin; l fut (he die tup ft ofoefl 

a Fiflcala oriR-in. 

The fart fa kept »ecn?l from Pin do. 

P ' wtirSfi “ P ‘^n*» aob by ■ dhafma * »t Mbh V. WO. 4734 s 
Vid* infra. 

E.P. MSdrl dearly; Kontt and Madaruili paulr. 
ir.r*** f«**™ may be foottd in all tflo traditional raMt. 

V;.„j^ iyeg# #2***. w*** <*>• ' co-ojition * of n hatband. <w 

5 « •** to have been 
.iST** 1 tbnaftb the remained Sandies’a queen all 

wiO? ; iV?‘ Awflnl1 ? “4 SlTadaedira*! ( Bn t«* ’ living ■ (for tong I 

w,t " their apportioned or aelected ’agent*.’. B ’ 
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Connected with this is another feature of these 1 uiyogas * 
of tradition: continued (political or social) connection with, 
and (parental or kindly) interest in, the 1 ksetraja ' children, 
on the part of the real progenitors. That of Kr$na~D va i pay ana 
is inseparable from the Epic events; and so is that of Vahllka 
and Bhlsma,—if they may be given the status that is almost 
plainly indicated for them: so also, of the probable originals 
of * Pharma,' ' Maruta 1 and 1 Purubiita ’ (who as such 
divinities continue to show parental concern), Vidurn’s 
interest in Yudhisthirn. is particularly strong, and the only 
three allies (apart from relationB by marriage) that the 
Pan dav a a had at first, were Vidura, Virata the Vasu-ite prince 
of Mateya, and Fnrnjit the Knntibhofa. The fatherhoods of 
Pandu and Vicitrnvfrya are but faintly asserted behind the 
prominent repetitions of the real relationships, which are 
openly and proudly acknowledged before all and in the 
presence of all the partis concerned; and it is the mothers who 
are more prominent than the putative fathers (naturally 
enough', though against the presumption of later law-books), anti 
who give their eons their better-known and more frequently 
used metronvroics,—while the 'actual' patronymics are also 
applied. 1 In the Tali and Saudasa cases also there fa the 
same connexion and interest: ' Va&stha, 1 remains in touch 
with both the mother and the son, and his own son * Parana™ * 
become? that other son’s guardian after Saudasa's death 4 : 
so also Dirghatamas was often visited hv the Vs leva princes, 
and h : s other descendants fby another wife of Tali) 5 continued 
for generations to protect and favour the related Suave 
princes. 4 Only in ftamdapdayapi'fl case the real father passes 
out of view; but prohablv not eo in tbe TTddalaka case, if Kaho- 
da s is the disciple referred to, as Kahoda lived all along with 
him, and also married Uddalaka's [laughter, and her son 
Astavakra and Svetaketn were closely connected. 

Another noticeable feature of the ' niyogas' of tradition 
is that the majority of them are performed in the tifetfane of 
the hue band, 6 whose disabilities as such are not always 

1 E.g, Msn of YyUtfi Mhh, I, 1, Sfi: 60, 2213} 63. 2441; 

67. 2719, tie. - et. S 1T1 fTie.°.|titotp.«) : Yj. £94. «tc.; * DJif!*. 3 , 
«m of AmbikS.’ : 31 muntioni; ft, Fnr, Tndtx, pp. 260412} 
sUo ' Ambiteyi * > 0 mentmo* ; but 1 VaicitrtTlrv* *: 30 men- 
tfoo*. 

a Vide ref a. ink. 

3 Alt of wliflip he wmt to lllfl tfTtgih of up propria Lfrig r Appveaflf 
Waase VorVi had oriflinanv wanted him to hions on the 
chief and not OH wv Ottirr wife. 

* Vide. xpf>, *nk 

wju the Favourite disciple; A^lvakm arid £vef*k*lti were of the 
latTIB 13*- md wer* brongM tip As F trorhera. 1, 

6 The rase of Veda 1 a wif# icrmii lo show Hut, 1 niyo^aa" wer* allowed 
durincr tons hApwc oF th* husband. aitifinpi fimiliw w 

IfrUft. 
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apparent ; eo that in some cases priest influence (or a poly* 
andnc tendency) can have been the only motive. The only 
dear case of * ntyoga ’ of vridotes is that of Vkitraviryaa 
wives,—another very probable case being that of Bhadrfi- 
Kakstvatf. 

Some curious points are raised by the case of MadrJ. 
I here it 19 said that inviting twins to a ' nivoga * is tantamount 
to undergoing one only 1 ; Madri thus shrewdly secured to her- 
self the advantage of connexions with two persons and bearing 
two sons, while keeping to th e letter of her co-wife’s stinted 
permission ; Kuntl did not know this point of law, 2 otherwise 
she too would have, as she declared, invited twins every time, 
Such permission from the elder co-wife is not required' in the 
case of v icitravirya'e wives,—apparently aa the , nWog»s’ there 

were mamly on the initiative of Satyavitf; hut the Ko&la 

princesses we also said to have been themselves very anxious 
1 r<,n : , whlle > the other case, Papdu also him- 
w f wanted to have Mraja sons. The explanation is to be 
found m the nature of the permission Madrf had. The 
notorious mantra of Durvfisae * which KuntT allowed Madri 
to use once, suggests a regular system of * priestly bans * or 
f™ H , or cases of toy a I license or trail egressions, 3 

As already noted p lumtf s 1 boon p or permit was not a rare 
one: at least two other well-known princesses of the Paurava 
before her. Durvasaa is sard to have 
granted his absolving permit for free alliances (for progeny) 
in view of the coming age of distress/-referring obviously 
lo the degeneracy of the dwindling Kaur&v* line, where «ad' 8 

1101 he f0T * The '“»**» * probably 

on si.ted of some Athatva-vedic incantation^ relating to 
. monr^ and fertility, hearing the name and sanction of that 
noted 3 trey a priest, which forwarded privately to the selected 
quarters, produced the desired effect easily, 8 bv virtue of 
the authoritative license * This * mantra ’ of free-choice, 

1 U "«£'iTJ!? 1 * 1 th " 1 th T and the tMaumt Put S&fod'vi 

a Thfr *7 ^• h .' 1 a> ” dB » 8il “ wwnpr 

*«" 8 

'“ISMLF* slyllrtwM of vnriooa ton* w. not unknown in 

r*™ Vialrzt 1 th “ rf 

„ . fay til? last gtinmtlan r 

Ahhac^bhisiipynkU^.”. I. 4J&5 ; 4743 
f f fjfcb y® will kiwtrii in the Simhitia 
If lieauaL ° f **'*«** of this • Wln / 

' e ^f' nr . ?V fy,n ? rni iiTPRufir non 

"rSmTJj P rtnf r» *>? in modern < eM of 

mUcfo n oad u nMicf, tb*y ronTd v* ry well Um* be™ 

1 prU * th ~ a ' in * «*** «K 
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therefore, being a special Xtreya permit issued on behalf of 
Kuntf could only be Eawfully used by Madr! with her own con¬ 
sent ; thud she had to stop short, when that consent was 
withheld (even after Par.ulu s pleadings),—and apparently 
Matin did not entertain the idea of a- * niyoga ' otherwise than 
by such romantic “ free-choice.' 1 2 3 * * * * * 

Of the ' probable * cases, some are evidently so, onlv they 
have not been so designated in tradition,*—while others com¬ 
prise a fairly numerous group, the chief feature of which is the 
ascription of the birth of sons unto old and childless kings to 
the propitiation and favour of some r?i who grants boons to 
their wives, and who often is the hereditary' priest,* or 
continues to take on interest in those sons. This latter class 
as a whole, may or may not imply actual cases of ' niyoga.’ 
but a few of them undoubtedly were, in view of what has 
already been noted. 

Taking cases of the former group in order of sequence, 

have, at the 22&d step from Matni, that of IPurukutra's* 
queen obtaining a eon for the race in the absence of her 
husband,—according to the Vedic evidence*; and this was 
apparently through a brother-in-law (who was also 
another husband, hy bum dry according to the Puranic 
evidence 9 ; here 'niyoga ’ and polyandry are combined. It is 
to be noted that this is also a Manva case, and the location is 
apparently the Narmada region, T 

Then, at the 44th step, is the famous case of ' dharma- 
sarpkramaQa ’ of Bharadvaja* into the Paurava dynasty. That 


1 Tbu it *nld Mtlr th*t in llitK cum w« hnn* ■ ipc«i>l tvp* o| 

otyogi r whew the wife hu fffe cttoice of sn? number of 

2 As will be seen presently, this obscurity hu resulted from ivbiMusm 

purposive hmdling of the tradltiojul mitsHiL 

3 Cllii of c on nee tion* IclWffiJ each cb&pluui inj tbo naee-np m 

Dumeroiii ill Buddhist fltaefos lhat refer t* Purine tradition 
Vili- fv*. Sat. noGgniuti it fully in fome mart* 

1 F<ir tli* uncertainty of the M'nlity of the Vedic end Purimv 
PurukaUu. vid« im«. 

$ Vide ant*, 
u Vide Bj)to r 

I It im well known in 1 Iradirlon 1 lh*t tbs it in van had spread thither 
aonio time before lbs Alias, who iiibrtqueTiUy interns «d with 
or abenrbed Iktmjvf. Purser : AIHT. p + 25 * ff.|, MtndhAtf 
V'd Pirnikatii a | Lne iwms to hive tW branched off towards 
the SiW., among th* Yndavaji (like other Ai^vtku later on). 
™" wen acLuatly several Keislss in the K r , S. p and S.W , 
™o*S the N. and tbs Central > all colonired by Mi.Hr* families 
of the same stock branching out at different iti thi nrnu 

fin sequence Simply Wp* a kins* ii given in the A kv.iVi 
Ilati, be need not he lasted at Ayodhyi^ -ascription Q f rn ] fl 
that diy Wine a tfsewiingleai comm^nplar* of liter a^ei. 
d Hsrtr, 52. 1726-31; Brahma. 13. 5B-£€; TS. 99. 11363- Mat 

49, 11-34; Vi*. IV, 19. 4 S. ' 
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phrase seems to refer to a ' niyoga * rather than to an 
1 adoption * l for which the description * sawakrTtmatm * would 
have been enough; even that is hardly appropriate p and rather 
a rare way of describing it. The phrase yields better sense t 
with reference to the context and connected tradition, if taken 
to mean 'introduction of fresh blood (tainting, grafting), 
through Bharadvaja, in accordance with sanctioned and right¬ 
ful custom {dharmat \—which explanation m added to many 
a traditional case of * niyoga * to justify it. It has already 
been noted that the context and connected traditions above 
referred to, show that it was not Bharadvijs himself who 
became the successor of Bliamta, but the son begotten by him. 
Vidathin or Vidatba,—or, as the Epic tradition has it, 2 
Bhfimanyn p the sou of Bharata's queen Sunanda-SiLrvasen!- 
Kaleyu born after the death of the nine sons. When it is 
remembered that the Kalis also were at that time under the 
influence of Bharadvaja-Iiigirft&as, 3 as were the contem¬ 
porary Eastern Anavcm of the adjacent regions, in which 
dynasty the Afigiiasa f§i blood had 2 or 3 steps before been 
fuUy i ntroduced (I .e. ? * sa rpkraxnita *) *—and that t he 
Shgirasas had come into dose relations with the Pautava 
dynasty from the time of Manitta's adoption of Dnsyanta, and 
also that the Sfigirasaa had intermarried with Mamtt&'s 
family the natural vagueness in the Bharat a tradition 
disappears, and it becomes clear that the successor of Bharat a 
wag his 1 ksetiaja * son* by his Angiraeo priests 


The next ease is that of Vyusitalva/ whose place cannot 
be clearly defined, ITe is called ' Paurava-vaip^vardhuna 1 
in the Epic story, but there is no Paurava Vyufitalva in the 
lists. The Aiksvaka Vyx*|italva (at about the 81 st step) is 
near enough to Pandu to bo referred to as a precedent; KuntT 
refers to Vyu^ifaSva'a story in reply to Paul's citation of 


1 Cf. P&mlten aiht p P P J53 ft. 
a Mbb I, W. 5710 If,; 95. 37BS, 

1 Pargrter; ALRT. pp, 164, 220. 

* MirnttVi dtr. SamyiU wa* (riven to Bfeftrftdvljfc T * and a Swpv&rt*. 
Mid Another uUcTd for ite^fatKarj married Bhadii, dir. of 
J Sonin/ prob. referripj! to wi Ait* or 1 Sami 1 kin\* {who hut 
be the ftbova MarutU T&urvftSft). Feasibly bath 1 SamTa'i f and 
h bhftdri ruponk HltoZ ipfttfc 1 of lh* lexts refer to th* poly- 
androtti Mama la (or 1 HfirntA *). (The TaurrtL^a and the MBAt* 
MarUltiie Warn CW3tetnporarira , nftdi both the mighbopring prince* 
Witty well hftTft beep under the Hina ArtjfiraAn prioal dnmImtlGVl.) 
i la that cjui- Bharat**# iLiece»ors could well ho tilled # dvimi^y- 
frlQU. 1 

b So aim, the null-el between the brahitianicnl laudation of Tali and 
BWat* Li striking, 
r fcjbh. t r 12 U 
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Saudisa's case; even if (os is more probable) 1 this story were 
originally part of Piijilus exhortation illustrating niyogas 
and wrongly attributed to Kunti, the point remains that it 
cornea next to Saudnsa’s story, also an Aitopv&ka case; and the 
Aiksvakas were at this time well known to the Kurus 2 ; thus 
* Paur&v&'Vam&vvardbana 1 * may be taken as a vocative 
referring to Paniju, arid not to Vyujitaiva. The story is 
apparently intended to show the superfluity of niyoga, which 
it does not. The indications are plain that Bbadra-Kakelvat! 
(:m An g imsa lady descended from Kakslvant and Dirghatamas) 
had children alter the death of her husband, and these were 
regarded in later ages as kw children by a legal fiction—a 
fact for which ‘ niyoga ’ is quite sufficient explanation; here it 
is no case of posthumous birth, for seven sons are bom. 5 6 

The curious statement that the Paurava (or Aik^vaka) king a 
sons were * 3 Salvas 1 and * 4 Madras,’ is highly suspicious: 
it is obviously wrong; the true reading would seem to have 
meant * 3 from Salvo, and four from M&dra ’ respectively,— 
that is of these 7 * ksetraja ‘ sons 3 were begotten by 
the Sal vs and 4 by the Madra prince, who may have 
been relatives of the dead king chosen by the queen quite 
in accordance with custom. And all that fa said about 
Bhadra’s rising up from her husband’s dead body and awaiting 
fruitful connexions in her own bedchamber, is strikingly 
similar in purport and details to the Bgvedie funeral mantrap 
that make over the widow immediately to a relative of the 
husband. The queen’s own descent being expressly traced 
from a famous * niyoga. ' 5 resort to the same practice is quite 
intelligible in her case. 


As has been noted above, some brail in ankised traditions 
assert that brahmans raised offspring on ksatriya widows 
after the Hai hay a-Bh 5rgava conflict,* This appears to be 
nothing hut a polite way of saying what must have been 
natural, that the women of the beaten Haihaya chieftains 
were appropriated wholesale by their victors, and bore them 


1 Ie Stemn tbut y Liter on the propriety of KuntVi miking inmt pro 

wm fell, ibe leu known itory cf Vyujitilva w&i amended 
to form ik reply. 

2 Etf. through Jlifri^yanabha And Ugriyndha, Sa.nl iinn N s wife 

- Bhlgtatlxl/ Ehe two wive? of YitiUvrlejm ( e Kioitlylietc. 

1 And for that reason *]jo k do c*te of begetting in lick-bed before 

d chi Lb ; the account aho involT^s another absurdity of keeping a 
dead body unburnt or tmburied for T year?. 

* Also to i be ease of Yicttrwttjm** widows. 

6 Even if the Kakjlvnjit referred to U the P«jrfjri one, the- Afi prase 
oounoction remaini, specially ua tbe Piiriya K*k$[vant married 
the danghlera of nn Angirafia lady, Roma^a (w. of Svjmeyji* 

* Ct. Mbk f r 64. S45964; m, 4176 0; XIV. Bfc 033- e i c 1 c f. 

Brahmia^ ; TtT 46, 50 ff 
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children; theEa victors were rather the Kasis and Aik$vakas l 
than the Bhrgue alone; so that these fighting priests 
unscrupulously used the victories gained by their allies in this 
manner. At any rate this tradition does not prove prevalence 
of * niyoga ’ as a practice amongst the Haihayas (but 
indicates that the Bhrgu brahmans 1 also were conversant with 
the system, like the Apgirasas, etc.). For the Haihayas it 
only shows a taint in blood 3 owing to disastrous defeat. But 
it may well have been that powerful brahmaps henceforward 
had an eye over I he harems of chiefs: the instance of 
Dlrghatarnas-.^ngirupa having the nee of a king's harm 
occurred jutt after this period of Haihaya-Bhargava conflict 
and alleged wholesale * niyogas,' 


Travftt , 1 the khi of the Naga princess Uliipi and heir to the 
Kauravya-Naga kingdom, was probably begotten by Arjuna 
by way of a ‘ niyoga.' version makes her the widowed 
and childless 1 snu^a * of the Kauravva king, another the 
widowed and childless 1 suta 1 ; the latter is not probable, as 
Iravat is later on said to have been expelled 5 from the Kanravya 
court (where he was brought up by his mother) by Ilia wicked 
'pitrvya,* through hatred of Arjuha, though Iravat had been 
recognised as tire heir to the Naga kingdom. Clearly 1 suta ’ 
is an emendation in favour of Arjuna (the * firahmaearin ’) ; 
there could be no case of a * putrikaputra 1 succeeding (as 
with CitrSfigada) when a son was present; it was his 
1 eniifa ‘ whom Kauravva bestowed upon Arjuna for an heir, 
when she was herself desirous of offspring; and the 1 pitrvva ’ 
referred to was thus a younger brother of the deceased Naga 
prince, who was displeased at the prospect of a ksetraja son of 
the elder brother pettmg the throne . 4 TJlupi apparently was 
eagerly looking for a suitable 1 agent ' with the permission of 


1 Le. undtr the fun ora Proud film and Sa^irj; pr>.lably nlm aided 
by Mtftki (Kinyakubjal, Ufta&ra (Upper Doib and'E. Puniib), 
and Vieufflinna (Koiala), S«t Par filer ■ AIHT. pp. 268-71, 
etc. 

t Liter on some emse* occur of mm a to ting* being bom through 
favour of EhLr^va rfi* (vide inf ml. 

3 But ace. to another TCKruwn |Mbh. XII, <$( hr^hmaQ? abra wars 
•ftafl&riy (nutted in blood during tba Htiktyi diitarbancea, 
while mime families got iDtetmitel with indigenous tribes like 
urrd Getiirtfi'ulai. 

* Mbb. § SBS b. f Bhutan-Yadhn*) : VI, 90; cf r S3. 366L 

5 After which Irivat repaired to Arjuna, I hen preparing for the greet 
biltle in the HimAlijM regions, and |orned in Mi m'erpri*. 

i The pa^uUel with the TMiKrimMlni dialike of the Pfirnjaira* U 
Frisian?: lh* of tbia future in the preriou* p^ntratjon 

strengthen! the preiumpfion that Bebtfkn and Rhknua were 
the Mil progenitor* of the elder Vaicitfuitryu. 
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her father-in-law, 1 when &ho met Arjuna at Gahgadvara, and 
persuaded him to accompany her to the Naga palace close by 
utid stay with her for a short time till she conceived of him. 1 
The details of her adventure and advances show that the 
initiative in the matter was almost wholly hers, bearing a 
striking similarity with £ araden<jayani's case in regard to 
the quest and random selection 1 


To the second group of the ' probable' cases belong the 
following in order of sequenced—The binh of Vi&vamitra- 
\ is vara t ha (Aila-Ivaueika) (31) througb the favour of i^eika 
(Bhargava) 5 ;—of the sons of Bagara (Aiksvaka) (41) through 
tbsit of Autva ;—of -D^Jiiayantl-Vajdjirbhl 

and heir thr^e brothers (Yadava) (50 ot somewhat earikr) 
throagb that of a ($i Datmma 7 ;—of the sons of Ajamidha 
(Paurava-BImrata) (52) through that of ‘ Bharadvaja■ 
(Augirasa-Bharataof the son of DaiSaratha-Lomapncla 
(B._ Anava) (64) through that of B^ya#Ag»-Vaibh^daki 
(Kasyapa) 1 ;—of Haryahga (E. Anava) (67 or 73) through 
that of lunarbhadra-Vaibhaijdaki (Eaiyapa) 14 of Jara- 

rwJ‘j U ’! iad ^ t . ha < Pl ^*'Mfigadha) (92) through that of 
Candakauaika (Angirasa-Gautama) 11 ; of the son of ‘ Srhiaya 

SSmk et ' ?;i nd m \ tbrou &t that of * Narada * (KakW- 
PaOcala) ,, of Draupadi and Dh^adyumna (Pafkala)' (94) 


I. ij fenuirkabls that the J»Lek* tridiHun also attribute* the birth ul 

& * S- klnS S *^^-Rr a hm a ciatt a or Kiii lo 

fij BiWZ 

3T»iS “ b “ Hill 

£*St™T?K a«42r Sss>,gss 

-jyJgrStai-u* ** tip- I. Ih. Ep“: 

Mhb. J 24S (Arjtjnavona. 0 ): I, 214 , 

1 ft ' 3 ^ Wtri that Kant I *]jq was dtKtQded from 

Aryalt* the fkauravya} yaga (tlifaufc female Ihvet ' 

But nut m ortfer of probability. 8 * ll * ) 

Z? 1 1432^2; ?/; 1( J' 29 50; Utriv. 

r&3a b, (mmop'o)! 11 1 815; Jfbh ’ |£I - 115 

6 Mat 12, 5S 42; *o afso Vi*, IV, 3, and Brahminda III «. -f 

l5 1 H^\ll lA T^ 1 iTO^ 6 1iHe I ‘n ^ Sk* c f (h . 

11 mirtTlT °* A4 ** V biflh in fm* ’ 

» >tbb. VIT., 331 XII, JL 
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through that of Vaja and Upayaja (Kasyapa) 1 ;—and of the 
children of S&tadhanvan-Hrlrdikya (Yadava) (94J through that 
of 1 Cyavana h (Bhargava). 2 Apart from the old age of the 
H father 9 and his childlessness and the concerned r$is belong¬ 
ing to clans otherwise associated with the 1 ntyoga p practice, 
the special circumstance* that may have a hearing on the 
probability in each case p are:—In the first: the alleged 
complete Bhargava pricat-domioation over Vi^vamitra"s grand¬ 
parents, Knsika and his queen*—the visit of Faurukutsi 4 to 
the Bhargava retreat where she too conceived along with her 
daughter S&tjavatl *—the continued Bhargava-Kauflika 
Lsambaudha h 1 & —and other previous and subsequent Bhargava 
intermixtures with royal families 7 in the second: previous 
Bhargava connection with Sagara's parents * the sun¬ 
less and aged Yahn and his Yadavi queen^—and the alleged 
contemporary prevalence of 9 niyogas ' of ladies of the ruling 
nobility to Bhargava priests 8 ;—in the fourth : the well-known 
previous 1 dha ruia - rian i krimana r of A figira sa -Bb arc* dvaja blood 
into the rauravn-Bhirata dynasty ± w —and the continued con* 
nectiou of the Bharatas with the so-called Bharadvajas^ practi¬ 
cally^ branch of that dynasty 11 ,—in the fifth {and the sixth): 
iho unique nature of the enticement of into the royal 

harem, 1 - where his position is very eimifar to that of Dirgha- 
tamasip the harem of Lomapada T sancestor,—and the continued 
Anava-Ryyapa connection shown by two * boons h of offspring 


■b- 

ta 

u 

u 


At2ih, I r 16? (Dra.D. fl SflinbEi. 0 ). But lafcfeB together with tbfi J a taka 
TOlHon of origi^ ihii account would bwih to bo mher 

i fiat ol thf rormal Jifnliation \o Drupi^i and bit pist^T-ayeti; 
uio twin children of lb? K^ata qtiee-n abducted by him during 
At anj r4!s Vaja ig stated to have Huixunontd the 
qu^n Par^afi to receive offspring from him, and when sb* 
p]e*4ea prrjionaT laELpitpircdn^n for the process. to have assured 
her that A«r portoB wtmid net b-n norited* but that the cifispriog 

wm randy for affiliation to her, The detail* thus show that 
Ptqpdfbadat imeipaeted a ' niyoga % but tbs ritual trwgad 

aT1 ? fraud to be tended far 

tbei Sahf^ha rhildren of the ko&la queen. 

k. 3037 s W“P dCHzeaaity of ■ nipoga * wwa wfie* 

^™25Ba*Br" ?? thf s F“MDi*k a *dttfltnr<»; 

Vrvt i lf a e c (C>‘»VM0P>): XIII, 5256, tp. 52 and 55, 

™ JL 6 ®?- fl-,^p 0It ?V K 1 ’ 21 fi - vide n S Muir, 

V ? r & Biinv. 27, 1433 52 s Brahmans. 

HI, 66, 35«s ate } Btbh. Ill, IIS, vide n. 4 above 

T,d Va tn tV etc Br ' Wf W ‘ Hnriv 27 WOT. 1468 - 70 } 

vs? VS M 5 h feWS 0r o Ja 4?VJ n ^ *** Aila <* Minr* fsmili*,, 
V,, ‘ii7’ | 1518 ; Br 8 20-46; Hanv. 13. 760 ff.VS. 80, 120 . 
UBj Ill, 55. 119-133; Patlmn* VI, 31. 1748 

v»hu « w. soliciting ' OKnrgava'), 

Vide n. 6, p 170. * b 

Vide ante, pp 177-70. 

Y'« P"H!itcej AtHT. pp. 112; 24750, 

10 3 ,Tf ‘ m 996910 113 - 10005 5 I. 0 nnd 10; cf. Vi*. IV. 
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within a few generations 1 ;—in the seventh: the precedent of 
Vali and Dirghaiivmaa, where the r?t family concerned as well 
as the locality are the same, 2 —and the notorious connection of 
the Gautamas with Girivraja from Vali'a time to 
Jarusandha's 3 ;—in the eigtfi: similarity with the Vufrramitra 
and Lomapada cases,—in ail three a rfi son-in-law 4 being the 
source of the son. 

Dhftaraijtra’s sons (94) are said to have been bom 
through the favour of Kpfija-Dvaipayana, on whom Gandhari 
attended to his satisfaction 5 ; but as it is also said that the 
1 boon ’ was a divine one, and elsewhere that the sons were 
directly begotten, 4 it is not a Likely case of the above group- 
Ugrayudha (Dvimidha-Paucalal (90) is eaid to have belonged 
to the Solar dynasty 1 ; his father or ancestor Erta (89 or 84) 
was a famous disciple of Hiranyanabha-Kaujalya (83) 8 ; and 
that strange particular may be the indication of some infusion 
of esteemed Kosala blood into the 4’ a flea la family in the 
time of Efta. 9 

There is Another fairly numerous group of cases, where 
song are said to have beon born to kings in their extreme old 
age, no t through rsi favour, but by virtue of austerities and 
divine boons, 1 ' 0 The instances of * Asvapati 1 of Madm (later 
than 30} t n Dirghatapae of Ka4i (15) Ufinara of the Ptrnjab 


% ft 


Di&ratliiCati^nga and Hicyango wm in the 7th and lOtfi step# 
from 

Vide n. 11, p. 181; Cijji-Kagjjki litre ucmi to mean Ban of a Kuii 
(« dew. of Kat$iv«t Omtaran), who ,railed tho 1 Canda J - f flr 

locality cf. p_ 165 on(r. and n. 6 there.' 

Vide a. 6. n. 165 and □. 11 p. IBI. Cf. MLh. II. 760. 802, (SOI, 886 
III, 8083; nte.; also XII, 168 73. 

Narad* wji apparently al w n eouain, of n collateral Pliicila family ' 
he i* very frequently called n dw, of famine^thin (vide Sot. £q' 
dea, pp. 638-9), and 1?.° was one of the famed ancestor* of the 
Pineal* group of families j counting many n> Iwnilics among 
them : cf- Paramcfiitya rsi", Sor. Index, p, S3©), w «'* connection 
with the Sf-ftjtysa and PfiScalae, and his m. with «. a> s dir. la 
cousin) la time quit® intelligible (as also this probable * niyosa '). 

W*' f PiSamM^h I, 115.*Cf. I, 95. 3809; 110, 4371 W, 
booo); 4378; 4522; etc.- bir. cf. I, 4550 (‘ir*ab sainhhavab' 
of the Dhamrastras), 

Mat, 49, 61; vide n, 8 below. 

Tb. 61, 4344; BrahmS^d*. ITT, 35, 3849; Vi*. IH. 6, 4-7: afro 
Hiiir. * vide il 7 above. 

Note that the fatnon* Vyn;itajva ‘niyoga* occurred only l step 
above IIifapyanihha 183), ... * 

ft is posaihie that in some of these case*, the whole process and recall 
of niyoga are the* summarised and concisely put in an 
acceptable manner. 11 

Mbh ; MiliviV .^’ 7 2 f^ ia childr<>n cfttTed >*? Ike metrohymio 

Br. 11, 36-7Hariv'. 29, 1522; Vi. 92. 719- 

8 . 20 . 


Brahma6^3, HE, 67, 
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(26)Pratipa of Ktirub^tra (87) .* or Jvamagha of Yidurbiia 
(3£>. are Euiue of the host known in tradition. 

Connected with ‘ niyoga ' are wine oilier cases of 'k^trina' 
eons (accepted as such) known to tradition, technically belong¬ 
ing to the categories of ‘ gudhaja,' ‘ kamna,’ etc. It is note- 
worthy that, the definite examples of such sons occur amongst 
ruling farm he- chiefly in the period just before the Bharat a 
war. I he queen of UgMsena (Yldava) (00), n VindarbliT- 
pnnccss^ white on a short visit to her father’s capital and dis- 
portjng herself in his pleasure gardens, was beguiled by one 
(jobhila (who Jiad impersonated Ugrasena) into cohabitation 
with hnn, and after the discovery' of the fraud was abandoned 
by him m pregnancy ; she then returned to Ugrasena, and the 
wn she bore was Karpsa, ' son ' and successor of Ugrasena, 6 
r ,s ^amua «m. Kui)a (92\ is recognized as by Jaw 

nek Pa ^ a ■ asserts it f and Harm himself 

nckiiuilcdgcj, it. Wilde liraupadi also agrees to this status; 
in fact, on the eve of the great battle and after it Kama j& 
almost goneralh taken to be virtually the eldest • ksetraja' 
son of I aijdu and thus heir to the throne. T But it is rather 

L ' ¥"5“ * 5011 (90) ' who ^finitely 
tontotoa dayadah,' and not Santa navi. 

kic U< ^ nf 13 a * e ^er brother of VicitravTn a through 

Wr broths, .Uo of HI,if,no. „S i 
KHS? C P r,Tli ^ Cfl tlint would have belonged to 
.t r,,!"-™' ^ ' Moioo- »n, h r 

I£’k™ S"’rV" "if K5r ?* «ii S iS. 

- 1 seems to have been abandoned, to be brought up 

J or him k ‘ i in I” ,,nfie "j pwvMHijly jiTomiHHl to P.° 

« tP‘ 12 ? 15 l 37. 19819, ete . 

bSxss i ' '“W "tw 

sa ‘toiHS??® 5 ?* Vartan 
•^r^,r^.!rir ^ *sr an 

6 Pulmii II 46^-51 

’ *. *?& rjBi 

hSST?i yi"i’ !!» wi,h A, i““ *. ‘r 

■ "VMSt* ***» »«. »«««., 
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by a. Nipada chieftain, but not subsequently affiliated like 
him to the mother's legal husband. 1 According to the 
Buddhist Torsion o£ Epic tradition, 2 Kraupadi and her broiher, 
instead of being the miraculously bom children of Dmpada 
and Pf$ati, wtru born oi the Eos&la queen J who was carried 
off in her pregnancy by the victorious king of H Kasi * (i.e. S. 
Panes La, with which it was at that time often amalgamated, 
as also with Kurus) after her husband's fall in battle, and 
gave birth to those children (twins evidently) as wife of the 
biter king, who accepted them as his children, Apart from 
greater credibility, this version remarkably confirms the 
contemporary view of fc ksetraja 1 children* as exemplified in 
the case of Ugrasena and others. The story of Mat&figa/* 
son of a d brahinaQi p by a low-class paramour, who was yet 
regarded as the 1 son 1 of the * brahman/ is cot definitely 
ascrjbable to any particular time** According to the 
1 Kamayapic 1 tradition, * llanumant 1 (65) was such a 

kseinija ' son of Ke sarin, recognized as son in spite of 
illegitimacy, as were also the 2 sons fYati and Sugriva* of 
Ijksa’s wife. 5 


Vide p< 158 iflifr, nnd n, 1 lliwno. Il is pHiible that another lister 
Kimtl, SruUkMtij dl, La a Kekaya king, tdm underwent 
som& of palj^ldiw H niyoga 1 j sh* too Lad 5 &pm who m 
^Vpelled from HitlviglLt? bj other Xekava princta olid ifiqed 
g» Plodavu to regain thejr kingdom (of"Mth. V. 23, 664 and 
S*. Dldai, i,r. Kaibcya, ctfe. i alto VI, 96, 145 Rf Vi$. IV, 4, 

11 i 

£***“• 225 ff, I vide n, 1, p. 1B3, and n. 2, ». 133. 

Mb*. XIII. 07.29. 

But the mention pf MiL&nga'j austerities and influence at Gayi and 
v-cry Jiftra# of M&tflncit p probably indicate iome clfrM conned 
?5. \ d ^nttty with tha f juoooji Trisanku-Matangn (32L th* 
' Ca^cJaU, of Kikata,—wbofiu father Tryaruna was a Rzvedic 
f? L Cf, Nandi paralld.* lator od. 

Mbh. ill, I47 h 11195 &. i alio Mm. ; Brahma III, 7 r 2121$; etc. 


V. 


Tlie traditional evidence regarding widow-remarriage 
as to£ll as widow-burningi ia comparatively meagre : no very 
early in stances can be di Hoovered; it is only towards the close 
of the period covered by the traditional sources that several 
definite cases crop up. Evidently, during the greater part of 
that period, widow-remarriage was more or hss taken for 
granted* or was superfluous owing to prevalence of J niyoga/ 
or customary transference, to elder or younger brother sdn- 
law,—ami no special social conditions had arisen 1 2 3 to develop 
a custom of widow-burning* It is striking that most of the 
early instances of this latter practice refer lo the Maura s and 
in a less degree to connected Yadavss; while the later 
instances belong chiefly to the Yadavas, and partly to one or 
two other closely connected families: it seems possible that 
with the early Manvos the practice was original* being a relic 
of not uncommon primitive beliefs and institutiemap—while 
the later Yadavas adopted it under the stress of the struggles 
and disasters of their age, It is also remarkable that 
remarriages of widows or f equivalents r are almost exclusively 
noticed in their prevention or subsequent non-occurrence p — 
except occasionally where the woman concerned ie either & 

J nlrga^ dasyu/ 3 L vanara 1 or 1 rakgasa/* or primarily in the 
possession of some asura * (etc..!* who is killed s which 
would indicate that tho^e few preventions and these latter 
mi ml cases were the exceptions to and special case?* of a 
general and therefore anempimrised usage of remarriage. 
The distribution of the references also points to such 
remarriages being commoner in the Madhyade&a (Kuril - 
Paficala and T£Mi-Kohh) towards the close of our period. 

In a number of instances the line between widow- 
remarriage and 1 niyoga/ or * brother-in-law marriage/ or 
even polyandry, can hardly be clearly drawn: eg-, in the 
already noticed cases of III Dpi (04), Ambika and Ambalika 
(92) , Bhadra-lfak^TvatT (81? or 42?), PiirukiiisFim-NarniacIa 
(22), Tara and Mandodar! (66), But if they are not unalloyed 

1 LlIcc fr>ntinxir-J foreign invasions and domlnatbn id Iho modfavml 

period. 

2 Eid the cAfru- of Ulupl (n[r>-ndy not*d) K and that of the KoAi kiiifl 

SacarA -BrahnLndntu'fl mother, who wna Ei x 1 Widow r<e- 
uume& (Jitakafl ; Cowell : VI, ffr). 

3 E-p. id tho c-ssa of the Gautama who man-ted a s dafyn h widow in 

An Eastern country fvid* infra). 

* E.r, th 6 eaepo of Tir* md MnndodAri, dofcked infra and e]jewh*n? 

s vsdo mffL 
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widow-remarriages, they clearly imply that custom for those 

times. In another group of cases there is no proper ‘ re¬ 
marriage of a widow/ but rather * re-connection of an 
equivalent of a widow 1 ; e.g., where on ousted, or vanquished 
chieftain's wife is approuched or appropriated l>y the victor, 1 — 
or where a queen sets up her paramour as the ting after 
murdering her husband, 1 —or where a dowager queen goes to 
live with a chaplain, 1 —or when fair ladies are abducted by 
' assures ' etc,, and rescued, either forthwith or after long 
stay with the abductor, by heroes who subsequently marry 
them. Cases like these, as well as the re&dlnesa with which 
the claims of several princesses to restored maidenhood were 
admitted, and their easy and normal subsequent ' redtormgeB, - 
show that, oi the later objections to widow-marriages, a 
principal one had little force in those days. 

Taking the few probable indications of and direct 
references to sucb * re-connections ’and re-marriages all 
« together, they are found to be thus distributed regionally and 
by groups t— 


Amongst the Minvas: BhjilanJana’s eon Vatsapri (8), 
of the Vai^ali line, rescued the youthful Mudavati, daughter 
of his father's friend King ‘ Yiduratha ’ of the Nirvindhya 
region (evidently an early lad aval, from her abductor 
Kujrmbha, whom he &law; he then married her, though she 
i 1? W1I , h t , hat Eujrmbha for a considerable length of 
tradY s Vera other ^stances are known to Vaisaleva 


i 


z 

£ 


Such mws fwanept in the Huddle versions of the P„ra„k tradi- 
twn Cf Cows' 1 : Jitaku : yi, 244 j* N. Piflralu cue) : v, 225 ». 
jEnuimaditta i widow" living with hi* chapMn : aj a(} n 
Paticulu cut); in the drat nuitunca there i* a fall remain uce, 
the murdered king g HO oiling the paramour (stepfather; the 
first anil third varieties nre however indicated by Epir-Pnrinic 

B^hStlwe* (# E ' " N ‘ hUt “ * nd r * ri > Ddh *- « 

Mark 113 flf. 

la Thu* Avikjit (301 mnrriL'd the Vidiii 

pnnceM Vaifalini-Bhinnnl after roseninjt her from an abductor, 
flfr W ^ de ? (m,!d to marry her before, having b«eu 

dr fFated before her at her iTsyamv ira , where he had edicd 
her), aga!^ Damn (43| married Sumaai Diking a fw ,he hud 
been seized from him by the Madia and Vidarhha prin«e«, whom 
he slew or defeated and thus rescued her The Murk, * Pur o 

P*°i S™ ■ 31-55 ' 6 . K *fj P ar » l] *< to VaUapn'n ease, where 
Prat ard ana* non and Alurk.i’* father VntM.fltadhvaj, (42) 
E"™**, Madilwa from the inner apartment a of the side of 
flflr Jinan rinr, JUld married hff after ft roffinaette ailvfrri'ir.' To 
MBIQ ** *«>£ P-riod (pre Manva, referring to 
1 ,‘t,T P “ r “ clibe * (69-72) two inrlahrca 
of obdaetjon, t>f Uttansa ■ queen and of a ' brahmsnT,’ and the 
subsequent smooth restoration et both to their husband*. 
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Thfl famous Aik^vaka, Sa l y&vrata-Tria&nku (32), appro- 
printed to himself the newly-married wife 1 of a ' \ idarbha p 
priced (Yadava)/ whom he apparently slew* in battle with 
his supporters and had by her a son Vi^nuvj-ddha, It is said 
that the capture was not quite illegal (though disapproved by 
King Ttayyarujja and 1 Vu-si^ha *), m the marriage was not 
yet technically complete \ still the point remains that he was 
regarded by many to have virtually mode another's wedded 
wife forcibly his own p and also that he was by some others 
thought to have been unjustly banished for such capture, 
which was actually common in dynastic history even in later 
times 4 ; the legal point of the 4 7th step ,fi is apparently a later 
gloss to justify the great Vidvamitra r a support of Trisapkn : 
for the completion of the early Vedic marriage did not depend 
on the 7th step/ 6 hui ou 4 pagi-grabha " of the bride and on 
subsequent home-coming and consummation * Tm&nku also 
seems to have similarly appropriated an ordinary citizen's 
wife/—unless the two notices refer to the same facts. 


iitupania-Aiksviku (51, or 42?) is connected inseparably 
with the ancient and genuine Nal^-Damayantl tradition 
(Tadava) ; according to this/ Da may anti, in order to find out 
whether the reported new charioteer of the Kosala king was 
Nala himself, despatched messengers to ptupar^a's court to 
inform him that she had decided to hold a second k svayarp- 
vara 1 very shortly, no trace of her missing husband being yet 
found; and ^ttupsma at once set out for Kundina to have his 
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1 
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Erahnsintfn : Jtt* 63, 77-114; VI. B8 r 7S ff. 

An aqachrinijm : apparently a alip for Vidflha quit# * 

common ertw. Or Vidirbhk may have bfun uicd bv mtifipA- 
tion here, and mean* only ' Yidsn/ 

Prob. th* unjuMiiinff ‘bat™ divaukwm * ot ih« text* stands for 
B bmtvi Yidarh hiajLAjn 1 or 1 3 Vi dfbakarp. " 

Cf- Ugriyudha preparing to t*kt *w*y ^antsJiu'a widow- and the 
" 7erft j rtfefenoej in Lbe Jit *k ft a to aiicienv kings of Kasi or 
Pascal* limit at It ibduilifig (lie qyKni of other defeated and 
slam lung*. 

All lb# Furinaa do not B£r*e irtth regard to ttlift - Till step p ; some 
hairs 'ptoigrahiya mantras' instead, 

,^ lf Marriage which Tri iiuil □ Interfered in wu evidently 
m k^Airiya one. It must have breti complete fcf. Mark. ° Fur. * 
13-36 r where in conn, with Thun*'# marriage with Samanft, 
theie points si# distorted tn the ST*yarpvara ^j*mb!vl by the 
HirnpJe ittp of motul cotuen^ or pltdoff the wnatii 

qj ™iMj ot grasping of hand in defiance of aissmbled 
k^trijru.—heftre Tri^nku tArrlsd the bride off Etch after 

™ completion, diverse 1 ceremontw * of marmgs wtft gope 
throtigb, si in the Epic BTaywriv*r** r bat tkiL had only * social. 
*nd no legal falne; th«* cerrmW* might he performed long 
alter C0Mttmmtt H .L0Q,_ Frob r Ifc was during Such ICCcDdary 
ceretnomaji that TnaaAkn abdne'sd the bride, and thus plainly 
TTolaiad th* mamigfj and look to wife mi actual 1 pantrbhfs * 
or aoyftpurri/ r 

v II J W «• : H®**. \3 t m 9 

MW>. Ill, 62 70, »j>, 60 77. 
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chance of obtaining Dam ay anti as wife, Damayanti adopts 
this ruse with her mother's consent (though her lather knew 
nothing about it) f and it leads to no graver consequences than 
a pretty little scene of lovers' pique, and Rtuparana's polite 
apology. It is quite evident from this case, that in both the 
Vidarbha*Yadava and the Kosala-Manva circles remarriage of 
widows or fc equivalents * was not discountenanced, and were 
quite ordinary occurrences. 

For the time of Rama-Dasarathi (G5) there are two mixed 
cases of widow re-marriage (as already noticed) amongst tlie 
aboriginal (but civilized) races of B. E, Deccan, connected 
with the Matt™ (viz., of Tara and Mandodari, with Rama's 
approval); and one reference to a possibility of a similar 
mixed F case amongst the Manvas tbemBelve&.—aa between 
Sita-Vaidehi (or-Eau^alyl) and Laksmana (or Bharata), in 
the event of Rama's death. 1 


With this group may be placed the case of Gautama 2 
(XbginLsa), who married a 1 dasvu * widow (bestowed on him 
by a ' dasyn 1 chief), settled .amongst her people, and had 
many sinful children by her. The personal and topographical 
details in the story^ show that it is evidently another version^— 
a sarcastic and a Western anti-Ahgirasa One—of the famous 
tradition of Dirghatamas* adventures in the eastern countries 

wid ? w or ma X not be tbe same ss tlie 
* udra Lsij or Auifnari of the better-known versions; in 
fact DTrghatamas took to wife a number of such women from 
Vt* hta ™ ™ ff'pital by whom nfeo be bsd numerous 
children. If identical, the * daayu ’ woman of the former 
version need not be taken as a 1 widow,’ but rather as ' one 
f\R a ™ , . ^ kept fie pa rate by) her hush find,'—for 

bnartra virahtfi can mean both; and the latter meaning 
would amt the case of the transferred Anfinarf quite well, In 
Wh^^i 96 ^ ®a n tun^-Artp^aeft ISrghfttamM (41) had a wife 

tw? Sirlr er \ ? U * w i dow cr 3 dear * equivalent,* or had 
two wives of each description. 

1 Vi tic ante. 

1 Mbh t 666b tKrtftjzht.jp, «) : XIT, 160-73, 

^ Sthe cent non lied with the 

;* ■ * yHil rtHh^ over nPt-Ailt* j the mat r >tv 6 f 

J? 6 * . tflei r ’ iT of !fvt Kilt. 0 

t<J Mbh.1; the Tmghboanftp ’ Ttaka ' y n g nn (he Can EM ’■ 

tu^^’. 1 . rnddi.T^iu- i? r ' c tTi i <1n -1 th* tawfwltan. of 
t e Safahhi of Meruvrjij* agnee ivith ih* ilcn 

of . 111 -fthVi s erft«. on the prolific Giatuna *t. GVivrftjt- th, 
Jfnfwl ion. of Gautama are the divined > KranJuSt ■* « 

KnsmXuda) GSotamn, of Oiriwaja in th, onia! v^icnT- thii 
^fv toGftptama. aW that the venian 

Wiih n pTOnn bofitHt to prri«BjriE>ru f ^anil NAmfln m*. 

narmtrr), hesnr apparently a Pin a Piji C ii n * j. 

have reprinted each e gmap and tradihon. T 
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Amongst the early Aiks, the case of Pururavas (3) who 
rescued the abducted UrvaSI, and married her A and the 
statement in the brahma^icised tale of 4 Indra-vijaya T that 
Nahu^a courted the queen of 1 Indm 1 after expelling and 
succeeding him, and was on the point of having her os Ms 
wife, 11 —are the only indications of an acquaintance with 
‘ pimarbhu ’-or 1 anyaptirva 8 -marriages m that age. Later 
on t however, Ajsmldha (53) seems to have had a ' ptmarbbu 
wife, Dbumini, from whom the main Pauram lino was 
descended. 3. 

Amongst the later Aikft*—Yadavae and Fauravas,— more 
definite and frequent references are found. Some of the 
earlier Yadava cases are also Manva cases, ae noted above ■ the 
clearest of them being that of the proposed re marriage of 
Datnayantr-Vaidarbhi (51 p or 42?). The nest indications ate 
much later, belonging to the period just before the Bharata 
battle. The *16,000 wives ' 4 of Krftfa (94) belonged 
originally to Naraka-Bhrmraa of PragjyoEiga, having been hk 
entire select harem, which Kf^ua captured and transferred® 
to Dvaravatl for himself, after slaying Naraka. ‘As already 
noted, such harem transfers were not rare in this or subsequent 
ages, and it necessarily involved 1 equivalents * of widow- 
marriages. Thus Vatflyayatia'g Sutra clearly records tradi¬ 
tional dynastic customs when it classifies 6 the king's 
1 antahpurani/ in order of court precedence, a & the 1 devls/ 
being his own normally wedded and principal wives^ — the 
1 punaTbhfi$i* evidently the widows of the predecessor and of 
vanquished kings, — and the courtezans, both 1 abhyantfirikS 1 
(he-* those taken into the ranks of the ‘zenana + wives) , as? 
well ns ’ natakfyi p (he-,, the court actreme? and dancing 
g\rh). 7 Arjnna’s (04 > settlement of Vajra (97) and Satyaki 
and Kyt a varmank (grand- or great-grand A sons, with the 

l BL>t 24. 23 ff,, Purum^Hj' reputed ernml father nppKh 

priatisfi of his priest's wife Tire, as 4 KU nin& other 
conotcli>iru h may be taken bjb earlier i□ pi imeea m the Ada group ; 

ride Rrahrnfidda : III, 65, 22-44 ; Matsrm : 23 r 2541 and 24, 
19: VL^b ; IV, 6. 5-19 1 Brahma- TX; pndma ; V F 12, 
53-59: Hari*. 25, 1309 ff : Viyu : 90, 2S It; etc. 

a Mbh. V # 11—15 

3 Cr Vlyo ; 99, 206-3 ; Matty* : 50, 11-19 \ etc,; and note 6* pp. 
77—73, 

I The* fibres of ctwarfro are no!; to be taken lit^rnUy. The Jiiiaka 
trad it bn known of other undent kings with. 1 16,000 9 wive* ivida 
infra Sehz. rf poly Homy)* 

6 No! improbable ns Kp^T?* 1 may have cosily penetrated Into N. E. 

aftrf MoglAfc* had been ffnbjtlgaled hj Jarasondha'* 
fall. In later hiitory cf. the parallel of flurjnm kings carrying nf 
1 rojral umbrellas J ' from Gauda. (8th And 8th cent. A/D ], 

fi Vat*. KS. Sut r TV< 2, 55-64. 

7 Separate private rh’imbern ah I cilherin*? halls are aM Lulled in that 

Sulra fr>r the wire* of each flasH. It In to be 1 noted that o3ltt- 
whfn VTi-.j. Kk. Sut. recognizes 1 pnn&rbtiu * wi?Ca a«=. normal 
r*nd frt^uent, apart freon court circle* (s.g, IV, 2, 31—44), 
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remnants of the Yaduva seraglios, 1 must have involved similar 
1 punarbhu ' marriages. What ia indicated for groups in the 
above cases, is illustrated for individuals, in the story of 
Pradyumna and May avail, the widow of Sam bare . J 


Amongst the later Pauravas all such references belong to 
the period immediately before the Bharata battle, and are 
comparatively clearer i—KSria-Ugrfiyudha (Dvimldh a-Pafi ca I a) 
(90/91) wanted the widowed Satyavatl-Vasavi (Paliravi) to be 
his wife, 3 within a few days of Sant ami's death, and sent a 
messenger to Bhisma demanding his step-mother; as BhT^ma 
did not agree to such 30 ill-timed and ill-worded demand, 
TJgrayudha invaded TTastinapuni to enforce it, but was tilled 
in battle. It is to be noted that the main objection of Blnsrua 
n'as that the proposal was haughty and inconsiderate, the 
funeral ceremonies of Santami being vet unperformed; nothing 
ia said regarding the inadmissibility of the widow-re¬ 
marriage involved; and if Ugrejudha had won the battle, he 
would have married SatyavatJ quite in accordance with’ the 
royal custom 1 of having 1 punarbhu ’ wives.® Saty avail's 
marriage with Santanu. was also an equivalent * anyapfirva 1 
one, she having twiroe a son to ‘ ParafSara ’ (VMstha) before 
that; and though the fact may not have been known to 
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Mbh. xvr, 7, 230 53. 

Br. SOO—SOI : ITariv. 163—160. 

Other indict inns may he found m the cases of; (It RukminT, who 
betrothed to Si<np^b wm iilmart an 1 anvapurr* * ■ 
mV** 1 * *** gUoly have takefl her as wife> if hi 

S V th (3) Bhitnnmitl, who was 

Violated hr Niktrmbba of ^oipura, ana lived with him for u 

lm( tine jni atUr her rescue married to Sahad.*vn 
t'ayijava, |31 BtLndr&.Yu&li k who may either have been a 
shared wif L « of \ r AHudevn F the Kimja kie^. and £Ijnplla dr 
liYviua**** 0 * ° f the [ltter SnoLlty laketa into the MragUo 

ITariv. 30 1065— 1112; ih« wa* nUo nought in marriage hr \hsu 

with h'm ; ThT Tiw. «£“* ‘ PPMent:y Whil * atilf ,lvin * 

Tti Ml 1 ' pt, ‘? llil ’ of Vgrivudlia’* nnce.ior AfauH ln 
Th*t (hi* ptyrticc ™ known to the Pificftlai i. J prfiTetl hy the 

l hlt "wU** "« the widow of 

J,*; ^attain ktn ?' aftcr who* defeat jin.J .laughter .he wai 

SS“f ^ hy ind step. 

, T *?,, ^ h w qn«n; other iimilar cane* are known 

KUft' !TV to S Piftrala (Liken 

ptflckl* *V hp Fp ' f 5,011 fWil-ltfin’ peri'jdr. In 

-I* fl 1“' P ?* Mahfeutijrt B ((Uren married her brahman parjunenir 
after Her himhand * mnrier—which in par»!td1«l hy what Kirn* 
(in the Rpicl iwy* abnaf ltie minister Mahokarpi appropriatine 
the nwn of the expelled or .lain Migftdfc* Ki n! S ^ 
Tri a later pttiod, rearer to Buddhntm, a woman “7 S 
0 .* 1 ‘ ro '^ ,Lt * bfa lo p. haihund'*. M other hnrhmrf* »nlt 

Sfi." If,gr “ !h * ■* •x&sr T &”1 
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Santana, it was quietly accepted later on by tbe Kuril court; 
but it wa® unlikely that the brahman Asita-Devala (Kaiyapa) 
did not know of it when he stood u candidate for Saty si van’s 
hand. 1 2 Very similar is tbe case of Kuntl-fcauri (ladavD 
(92/931, whose previous 1 connection * also w T as apparently 
unknown to Paniju, but subsequently an open secret in all 
court circle®. Satyavati herself bad no scruples regarding the 
permissibility of widow-remarriages: immediately after 

Vicitravirvn's death, she proposed that Jihl§ma (90/91} should 
marry the widows of her boo, the Ko£aIa I =K5di) princesses; 
Ithismii’s non-compliance is amply explained by his famous 
pact, whereby he could not marry and have children who 
would inherit Jit* claim; it ia to be noted that this did not 
legally prevent him from accepting an invitation to ‘ niyoga 
(which he probably did}, for in that case it would not be his 
rights to the throne that would be passed on to the begotten 
son, but that of his 1 putative ' father ; thus it becomes 
intelligible why Blufima should have put forward the counter¬ 
proposal of ’ niyoga 1 of the widows as better than their frank 
remarriage, \VTiile however Ambika and AmbDihi could well 
have remarried, their elder sister Ambl is rejected by the 
Salva king (Mirttikavate-Yadavn) after her forcible abduction 
by Uhtsma, in spite of her assertions of innocence; it is said 
that flatva did not like the idea of marrying an 1 ansputra ' z \ 
but that is not enough of an explanation in view of contem¬ 
porary dynastic practices’ "dread of BhTsma,’ so often 
emphasised in the Ambii story, together with some amount of 
vauity, was plainly the greater part of the reason. As noted 
already, it is probable that, as amongst the Yadovas, there 
were occasional harem-transferencee amongst the Pauravas 
also, 3 and it seems likely that some of the Phiirtarastro widows 
(94/95) were taken into the seraglios as the ‘ punar- 

bhii ' wives of the five joint kings. 1 

As noted above, the earlier references to widow-burning 
belong to the Mama groupThus the Vai&li king 
Tvhanitru's (30, or several steps later) three devoted wives are 

1 Mbh. I. 100. 4W5, 

2 Mth. V. 175, 5979 !T. 

3 Cl. the pr&eflied rf&Mfmnce of VMUmvtrja^f to or 

what 1 1 my* about the ancient ^Lona of Vum prime* 

approaching a pr?dp»ilOf"i wif( ^ the Cote of P r:\tsfm (S9), 
Gangi-Bh&^rftlhi and flrmUnn, ttiilV h&Ye b«rj rtftllr a emto of 
Kich Irani Terence; cf. tha paroilel TatiaTa i oatance of jTfcm&gfa* 
[38), the captured princes pi, and Yidarhh*, where eluo there b 
the same p^babiSitj. Cf. Cowell, Jit. VT, l33 h for % cTenr esure 
of bfirrm t ram f arnica from the Migadtak King ArindimA to hh 
Mm Dir^ia fproh- the name OIL the rantotnp. of P&Qdu« in Mbh. 

I, 113. 4451). 

i The palace abliilimenU of Ihr Db*rtm.° prince* were transferred 
U? thrm after the buttle. 
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Miid to Lave died along with their husband, with whom they 
had retired to the forest in old age; how they died is made 
clear by the subsequent case of the retired VaLSali King 
Karisyailfl Oil) and his wife Indiuseni who ascended the 
funeral pyre of her husband when he was murdered by a 
Yadova king, V&pusroat, in hia forest retreat. Such 
' sabamarana ’ was not however fully customary in thin 
family,—for a few steps above, Yira," the queen of Karon* 
dhama (39), continued in her austerities for several years after 
her husband's death in their forest hermitage (within a 
brahman ’ settlement). 1 In the AiksvSka family 1 there is the 
well-known instance of Bfihu's (39) Yadavi queen, who was 
on the point of committing 1 suttee,' but was dissuaded by her 
Tthargava benefactor, on the ground of her pregnancy and 
prospect of the birth of an auspicious son. 1 


this 6 rw *P also falIs th e taee of Renuka-Prasena- 
Jiu (dsJ), an Aiksvaka princes, married to Jamad i-ni-Bhargava 
(daughter's son of another Aiksvaka princess^, who wanted to 
immolate herself on the funeral pyre of her husband after hia 
slaughter by the Haihayaa, but was prevented by the 
Bhargava elders.® It is noteworthy that no ‘ brahman ‘ case 
of suttee is known to tradition, and this is quite in keeping 
with the difference between br&bman * and 1 kflatrin ’ social 
hfe in general. The case of Repukii cannot be taken os a 
bruhmajjteal one, as she is herself a fcptrijn princess 
JJJJJJJJ In J° a miSed 1 brahma-k^atra ’ family ’with pro- 

Egg £“•* The 1 brahman ' instance 

probable ,s hat of the Afigini^. in the Kalma^pada story 

mente^ nV P h £ haTO •*« 4 

MadiSnV?* SJST? ^ ta explain 

juaoaynnti s niyoga, and naturally modelled on the P-lndu 

in wi > : !° 1 “‘," I s tb ® »'Wmn»lrtiim of M5dH chat is ecbol) 
mjhjt u«a about tt. Even if il,i. Ik- j™ 

ease, the Manva connection is obvious. fa 

Tjong after these Miinva and connected cases we hit® 
several others amongst the later Yadava* and PanravTs ^ 

- 0n *Mu*» (93) death, Kuntf (Yadavi) w.nOJ w 
>nrnt with him, being the elder queen; hut MSdri dusuaded 

t r r , h AU »■ . + ^_ _ . 


t 

l. 


v Ult f ** in Jfirk ° Pw.° 113-136, 
the case uf' 0 llfidrVKfih 9 l«n mB^^'pi J ,ya,Stiiv *’ lhen 

ni '!?* JZJE* tTVl * ™ 

* 1 H., Si. laa - Vi »• '**>■ V ", 29-4S; Vi,. tv, 3 

M. HI. 30, 34 50; etc. 

It u rather itrihinic that in both the* cam. i,f ^ „ . 

Bhanm-a who dissuade*. f it is * 

Mtb. I, 182; cf. Vi?, IV, 4, 1938; etc. 
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her, showing the fitness of her following the dead husband, 
and ascended the funeral pyre. But that is only one version 1 : 
the other sad more probable version 1 (because it is interwoven 
with details of subsequent events) shows that Madri simply 
died a tragic death soon after Paijdu, apparently from grief 
and shock, and the two a a burnt bodies were (on the I7tli day 
after Pawn's demise) brought down from the hills to the 
Kura capital, where they were burnt together with rays! 
honours and ceremonials: so that there was no case of widow¬ 
burning here,—only a touching synchronous death. But the 
point remains that both the queens wanted to commit 
* euttee ‘ actually, and there was no dissuasion from that 
purpose. 

The curious statement, that after the slaughter of 
' Kicaka ' his kinsmen obtained the permission of his brother- 
in-law Virafa (Matsya-Paurava) (03) to force Dmupad! (the 
Sairandtm) to mount the funeral pyre of ‘ Klcaka ’ and be 
burnt with his body, 3 shows that amongst the Elcakas there 
was a practice of burning the favourite woman of a dead 
chieftain along with him. Who these Kicakns were is not 
vary dear; they are not derived from any AUa or Uiinva 
family by tradition; they may have been Kikal&s; at any rate 
they were closely connected with the Matsyas aud Trigartas, 
and had intermarried with the former; and* the Malaya king, 
having sanctioned the proposal regarding an attendant of bis 
own court, must have been fully aware of such a practice. 

It is remarkable that in all the detailed account of the 
general destruction of the Kurus (and other combotauts) in 
the Bharata war, there is not a single instance of 1 suttee.' 4 
Thera are however several ‘ equivalent f cases,—those of 
suicide by drowning, in connection with the tragic episode of 
1 Putradar^ana a number of Eura (and 
widows (9S) plunged into the Ganges, with the permission of 
Vyasa, to follow and rejoin their dead husbands, of whom 
they had had n night-long spiritual vision through the grace 
of that sage.® UlupT (04) later on followed apparently the 
same course, when she ' entered the waters of the Ganges,* 

1 Mbb. k 125, 

1 Mbb. T„ 12427. 

i MU. IV, 25 

* Thun HI .men jjn out of lhs city into the L at lh-field to bury ibeir 

d#nd limbud* and rtlitires : there j* no 1 Mlimirtiii'; XI, ]], 
293; it. 1 end ft 

* Mbb. X7. 31-33. 
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on the ' mahaprasLh&DOr ’ of her husband Arjuna, etc,,— 
tantamount to death to the world. 1 But that phrase may also 
mean that (like another wife of Arjuna) she returned by river 
to her Nfiga father's riparian principality on the Upper 
Ganges. The other Paijdam wives left behind did not think 
of any rash steps : Citrangsda repaired to her son's kingdom, 
and Subhadra and the rest remained with Parik^it. 


The later 1'adava cases are the dearest of all, strikingly 
similar to the medieval Rajput (IndoScythic) * Jaubans * of 
the same regions and the alleged ancient 8cythic custom. 
This may have something to do with t£o early close 
connect bn between the Haihaya-Tiilajadghoe (Yadavas) and 
the Sakas, 2 etc-, jointly with whom they raided and spread all 
over N f India. The Sakas and kindred tribes were indeed 
already settling in (the submontane) port of the kingdoms of 
Kenyakubja and Ko&ila, having intimate political relations 
with the Kusika-Ailas and the Vaad^thaa 1 ; and they seem to 
have settled in and dominated Ko&da for a long time before 
Sagara (41) (for about 18 generations), forcing some of its 
ruling families to branch off in different directions, 4 It is 
remarkable that the Manva instances of widow-burning should 
be confined precisely to this period, and to those brandies of 
the Manva stock that still dung to Ko&Ia and the adjacent 
\aiiaJ. in spite of Saka (and Haihaya) domination, The 
o vious inference is that under pressure of the circumstances, 
or as u result of prolonged Saka influence, the Manvaa (of 


Mbh, XVII, i. 

fL$? "SJ* *«*>•■ vide end ol Bee, „ eiater-mMmge. 

K "FrnSfltfS iffil llTCd WsMi l^babty after 

Knayalnbj^ had been overthrown for the first time by Yadava- 
HoihoyM between eaJovindt, and Durdama’a tiinoa (or by the 
SakM themwhea),-*nd ,t tin with their support Hurt lie n . 

1 hi| <l«*ckhdiwt Viivlmitrm 

1 . 7 r * J . di *°° g ^ by VadiethaV Sakn a]lira 

U i* noteworthy th»l in about Hit same time (23-34) aa the YitUva- 
Haihayn and Sake invasions (30.41), *U the noted Aik»V«ka 
RfOnp* <d kings are located in fecirnu other than Avodlivi 
e p, ^urukuu* (23) migrate* to MfiLwi m (he S. W,‘ iwh'ich 
t**l the powerful Drohym, coanlitie Sukfts etc. erii-nirrt 
i^ Mandhil]" (21} had molested, now invaded Kmtefit 
m retaliation) where hie and bis brothers’ descendant* continued 
to bava political reUiloni j Haryud™, whueo wife w » the notoriou, 
}£““£* *?, b V t a *’« n ' kd the SartWetia-Yadnva coonlry 

™>> f ajnil J > becJ ™a merged into the Yadava uronoa- whiln 

Triianku* family ii located in the Klha(ji counts *wi I Wefirlv 
tonognphtctl detail*. (It m *v wf |l t^T t h at 

S* " ile ** ore ^ i ^"vu£ 


whom the £akas wer^ an early branch according to tradition) 
often adopted the (kindred) Scythic practice : thus it is that 
no further casee are found amongst them fl/t^V this- period* 
On tho other hand, the £akas, etc,, in the latter part of their 
predatory career became definitely associated with the 
Haihaya-Yadovas, and after Sagara*s time apparently became 
merged in their numerous ranks/ being humiliated and 
expelled by that king* This would explain the few earlier 
Yadava-Munva cases of this period, and also the subsequent 
reap [sear ante 2 of Seythiolike 1 group f 1 suttees 1 amongst the 
fciter Yadovas in an age of disasters. 

These 1 group suttees 1 occured, it is said, 36 years 1 after 
the Bhanita battle, when the confederate Yadava clans of 
Dvaravati perished ingloriously in internecine strife; urged 
by Satya-SatriJitI, Knoa recklessly completed the destruction, 
and then met with hie death apparently in the course of a 
Nisada raid on the helpless city; old Yaeudevo (93)* died of 
grief; thereupon the -1 favourite wives of Vasudeva, Robin!- 
Fauruvl (of Vahllka)/ Bhadra-Vai^ali, Devaki and Madira, 
Eiioiinted his funeral pyre 5 ; Rvkminl and some other wives of 
Kr^na (94) aLso did the same/ hut others like SbiyiSitrajitl, 
etc., retired to the Himalayan hermitage of Kalipagnimo (as 
did the widows of Akrura)/ It seems however that RukimnT, 
etc., did not forthwith ascend the actual funeral pyre of 
Krsna but entered the fire several days* afterwards/—probably 
when the Yadava cavalcade hurrying to Indniprastha was 
surprised by tbe Abhiras. 
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Jurt m various other M»n\’i sections wflrt nAsimilated by I be Yidavaa 
Irons tinse to lime. 

This would involve a lupposiuon that th* Yudava* preserved traces 
of Scythfr admixture for about 600 years, which U ita* 
prohnllo m that admixture iteeli twk about 260 years j besides 
the YadaVaa hod iiibB^oeiit CQMi-ctio&s with the Dfhnyui 
ami other W T essl*rn people^ \£t whom the- Sakla tradilL^mUy 
livd; thrks there wan another SakaYavana. invasion of Matbnri, 
from the Himalayan rr^ioiu in the time of K^na ; and K^a> 
exploits brought him in louth with ihv Western nations ape 
d ally {or the Mill, says), 

Proh- only 6 yean. 

it la noteworthy that IwUi Rohiijl and MadrI rare priEKreeut's 'd tbo 
Vahliltd dynasty, n N. W. offshoot from the Xorus of Hagtinnpiini p 
am! both had XHd&va co^wke*, wbm example they Apparently 
f ol 11 med. 

Mbl. XVI, 7. 

Ibid. ItiiVmioI-YnifLirLhi, Jambavat i-K,i plndrapittrl [d, XIII, &39} T 
A*ibvA, Gfcmlb^rt, and Haimavati lbs last three hulling from 

tbe W T 

Ibtdj cf. retirement of Kura ladies: Mbb. XV, 15-16- 

Ibid. 
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So far only the positive references to widow-burning have 
been dealt with; but it is to be noted that there are many 
more instances in traditional accounts, where details of the 
demise of kings (and bmbmana) are given, but where either 
nothing is said about the s sahamarana T of their widows, or they 
are plainly stated to have lived on normally : e*g., in the cases 
of Da^aratha and Yrhadvala amongst Aik^vakas,—of Karan- 
dhama amongst Vakalevas,—of Earn a amongst E, Anavas ,— 
of Bh&rata, Santanu, VkitmYirya p the Dhortari^tmsp 
I>uhsala, AbhimanyUp etc,, amongst Pauravas,—of Ugrasena, 
Kazpea, Akrura, etc., amongst Yadavaa,—or of Auddalaki- 
Sujata and Saktrs wife Adpsyanti, amongst Angiraeas and 
Vaitstlitts. Thus no general custom of 1 saharnattina * is 
proved for any particular group, though in some of these 
groups more cases can be discovered than in others, owing to 
circumstances and facts explained above. 


i 
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It is opposed by some Vedic scholars that polygamy was 
dying out in tbe 1 $gvedfc T period, yielding place to mono¬ 
gamy, 1 The ?g vedic evidence by itself t however, can bo 
made to prove either this or the opposite theory. The correct 
interpretation of that evidence* therefore, mast depend on the 
hutvm&t data supplied by the traditional accounts. These 
make it plain that polygamy never died out in any part of the 
Vedic age T but existed before it, during it, and after it; only 
there were several well nmrked periods and groups in which 
the practice was more in evidence than in the others, owing 
to circumstances not unintelligible; and at the same time 
t here were other groups and periods more or less characterized 
by monogamistic ideals. On the whole, however, polygamy 
was associated with 1 hrabmap * influence, dynastic expansion, 
or frequent wars, and ™ on the increase towards the close 
of the Vedic age; while monogamistie tendencies were more 
apparent amongst the non-brahmanic, or minor, or temporarily 
unimportant principalities. 

Quite naturally, a number of the cases of polygamy 
noticed in tradition are also those of concubinage, or posses* 
Nion of slave-girls, or connection with courtesans, or general 
laxity in sexual morals- About these instances also, the 
same remarks hold good, regarding their developing conditions 
and distribution in groups and periods. 

Polygamy is ascribed to some of the kings of the pre- 
Alla and pre-Mfirna dynasties- 2 Whatever may be the value 
of these semidegendary references, that of the uniform 
ascription of a group 1 polygamy to the 1 prajapatis 1 for a few 
generations immediately before the ri&e of the Manva and 
Aila dynasties, 5 is clearer: these latter cases mem to belong 

i Vide Ante tt Vedic t-viEtenre on tbi* point, 

* E-ff. L slannpAdft had two Sunlti and Snraci* mothers of Hve 

fnFtiiQLjs Dhravn And Uttama respecth’^lv (' SvSvajnbhuva K 
vAfis^a. in Alm-^i all Fnrl^&t). Th* Mark"" Fur. 0 asmbts 4 
w ] vm f i ch»c T_ and 2 rompaaionji 4- 1 temporary) to ■ Svarecisa p 
U. Oi ' SvarcH'i.j* " Matni), who^r prt>'R4my U denounced, §fi that 
Thp finally towmtR atv amtlr (MArk. d Far. 0 61-68}. The xmi* 
Fur.° rucrlbta cir royal wive* to King Damm> of F n j&Tr&tak tin* 
(f. rtf ' HiJviU ' N!ann] (ibid. 75}; ftfid RvariLqlni (f. of 4 Tim A**, 
MADtlj also im uid to haw had other wive* beside* the chltf Dtlf«n 
fibid. 74), The final two ease* nre located in the N. Himiims 1 ; 
the 3rd m Ihp 8. W. (AnJtrta, Sor^ra, etc.), and the 4th oh 
In a jipasi. (N, W); those were aM^n^rt the rodniif M^opled by 

_ T « ■J** 1 '™' pn-MiftTM before Aik r-xpANHLrtn. 

Tn all Pgr. , with mar© or I pm details. Jfc jwems probe bk thn? 
ra j ftn - " irtanii, p 4 pnj iipatl' or 1 iadu * (y known to Pcr.^ 

tndo.h were different typ £ i of raim, with dtalinaniMiabl© 
fefltqroa And period* tf flouruhirift. 
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to the first stages of Manva and Aila race-settlements, whan 
wholesale transferences of the daughters of the one clan 1 
(probably conquered) to the possession of tfie other horde- 
leaders C prajapatie ’) would be natural. 


In the very next stage, polygamy is found continued 
amongst the early Manvfts, but only rarely and gradually 
amongst the early Aiiae, Manu (1) had ten wives according to 
brahma^io tradition 3 ; that of the Epic and Puragas does not 
mention it, except once, but ascribes to him as many, or many 
more sons, 3 Ik^vaku^ (2) and Yikuksi 6 (3) had very large 
progenies, who were settled in several groups in Uttarapatha 
and Dak^ujapaths, and in the N. Himalayan, and submontane 
regions, respectively: their polygamy is obvious. So is that 
of Yrhada^va (11) and Kuvala^va (12), to each or one of 
whom from 100 to 21,000 (1) sons are ascribed 6 ; and of 
Y&uvaui£vi-Hilndhat t (21) t who had (besides four noted c-MU 
dtm) 50 daughter/ ail of whom he bestowed on a Eagva (Pau- 
ravar) r^ip Sobhari ( who had 150 sons by them) /—“just as three 
or four steps above, Mandhat^s mother 'b ancestor Paudra^va- 
Paurava (IT) had given away all his ten daughters to another 
opulent the Atreya Prabhakaru (from whom the 
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E.jj, th* daughters of Dak$a, of whom 13 were given to Kasyopa, 
27 to Sotn*» etc. Instead of befog tvktn W obscure c^mOfpmc 
pvtbi, this common FurS^k account may he taken an ttftlmg a, 
tradition that when the Frlhnit* dynasty of was auppUstcil 

by Manva* and Aik*, (bo women of the farmer royal fuuly 
puted into the posne^sion of the M&nva and Ail* leedera (typi¬ 
fied by 1 Knsyapa F and " Soma,'} 

Mait. Sam* I, 6 ? cf Mbb XU, 13F9&I 

At the commencement of nil Solar dynaitia bats; ihc n amber Yarsea 
bet. 0 and 10,, ace. ae “ I la * id included or not; one vmioii 
50 more ions to Manu, who periahed in dupttnioni: 

2+50+43=«K> 7 miii : v*yn : 88, 311. 20 24; Brahma: 7. 45 3. 51; 
etc-; and Mbh. XJ31, 2, 8&; ai»o Malaya: 12, and P«4m» : V, 

U4 IT+'l^lin tba NO =129 aotu ; Mat*yi: 13, 26 &: Padnu : 

VSyol iirahmSvdn: Ill. 63. 23 62i cf Mbh. III. 202 

(beg.) and (bfj.) J a)po BnfUU : 7, 60-06; Hanv, lb 674 S 

iT is 65 ; P»dm,i : VI. 332, 16 

"33 82; G»ra<Ja : I, 158, 23; cf. Brhadd. \ 1, 50-7, 

Tho treatment of tlia iiorr ll PD doubt braJunapuraL ; bnt it is tn bo 
noted ihat it otenra in tht midst of a K^thy* ncomml of « 
Minva dvnaaly which wu closely connected with. brthmaijJt; the 
precedent of polygamy in the (m« <tf Biudrtfrt (17)1 (wh«« 
llu then is the umc brahma^ connottion) tnd Sadarifldn [ ) 

both r.'alcd to Mind hit,, and the wetwd'Hg two hf ' F < 

mafce the tradition highly, pwbabi*. Thu ^ 

By, evident, for the Sobban connected -.th Uio Dharataa may 
Yen' wclE have been a different one from the Sobhan wnneciea 
JUt O f 1 \fJlnTA 1 Pafflrnkut™* ^nd the patmEviniefl Danr^a 

iS&JS^ni r*&iFr °i i[ vtSSs : 1 

porton, bpt may havo been aimpty additional and ijoal.ficatory, 
in ievi-rml ottur ca«i. 
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Svastyatreya families thus descended). 1 It seems possible, how¬ 
ever, that the bestowal of those fifty maidens was regarded 
as a gift of slave-girls by that rsi 2 ; this would then indicate 
that these 1 daughters r of Mandhatf were bom of captive 
or slave-girls acquired in the course .of his wide conquests; 5 
A sister gf a k Ynvaulgva P (apparently some near descendant 
of Funikutg& who had Nag a connect ions) 4 had five daughters 
by a Kaga ting Diiumravartm of the 8* W. littoral (or 
adjacent islands), who were all given in marriage to the 
already married son of Harya^va-Aik^vata (27) t who was 
ousted from Ayodhyil and settled amongst the Yadavas of the 
S T \V, E 


On the other hand, amongst the early Ail as the first 
probable case of polygamy is that of Naliu^a (5) p who (besides 
his sister-wife ^ iraja) 6 is said to have coveted ineffectually 
the queen of an H Indra " whom he displaced, and otherwise 
assumed a sensual tom of mind after hi & rise to great power 6 ; 
but this does not prove a practice of polygamy. With Ynyati 
(6), however, it ip polygamy distinctly p connected with con¬ 
cubinage and relations with stave-girls/ Yayaii had no harem 
before his BhargavA marriage: for he was then single, and 
had subsequently to build special apartments in his palace 
for Sarmi^f-ha and her 1,000 or 2,000 (!) oomnoiiiong and 
attendant slave-girls a He obtained Sum list ha and three other 
maidens by virtue of his marriage with Devayanl, wbosa 
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FartiqipS^i b BnUuxji: tf F 644; Hariv, 31, 1651 S; Viy® ■ Q9 + 
1^1 41- 

Bv, VTEL, 19, 3&, is tonally interpreted, though ^Yrad&ti* there 
may a* well ht-ra the- srnufe of " wedded r wives Gr brick:- {being 
eajTccd borne). 

Ai in Uh cih of hii father in law ^savindu; vtd* Infra, 

V| W<y IV, 3, 6-12; this Yiwaflll™ may be Ambnrl^* descendant 

******** : 1*105, 5H2 3205 (Yikadm^ acccuM of YSdava expan, 

■ion, tdld to Kpggpa}, 

Vida ante. 


Apart from his 2 chief queens (in all PorSoAf : e.c. Vavu ; 03, g£$ ff-; 
Brahma: 12, 22 It.; riai-i*. 30, 1601 fF.; Mn'taya 25, 6; 27 32; 

: , TT J. ctc ) ■«<! a host of oOncubincj) (cf Sfbh. 1. 

0frfl£), tradmon credit, him with further unoan in old aC c, 
BJ. jnth vah«jv™ n : IV, 10, 6 8; BntfimimJ* r III, 68-70), 
or Airu^iqdnrnslMUtipulri (Fidnifl : I, 76 81), for whan. 
Hkc he wonted to hill those two quclni ond quarrelled 
TV£J,* IK?!; f “ r time), iN’otc.—' Ratipalri ’ 

^ ’ lUii * Z^iT ,0 - C T? *» "»der 

in Nohnjft. time, and he m.iy 
wcTi have used hi. daughter in mining hi* rival ond brother'* 
inn of » ncijjhbonrm,, principality; Nihuji’e f o v etm c 1 Indra'* ' 
T*!" T ™ nll) mfim hi* overthrowing hi. brother 

lt*ji “d trying to uppropriMd hie wife.—aniU' 4 1 red ' event 
to ho recorded m tradition and to be referred to by Snlya hy 
way „ f an „am P Le lo Tudhijfhira ‘ Airily indomali' ' ie not a 
likely proper name; but ' Vmdumiti Lb ; m lli B of-ig-inii] phrase 

*™“ "I”. ^ 'a«Tu Ymdumali fiaji patri * or 'the 

unmarried daughter of Fuji named Vfndm&tf?') 


4 
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bondswomen they had become as a result of the Bhargava 
priestly domination over Vpsaparvans family. Saraifihi 
established her status (and thereby that of the rest of her 
party also) as Yayati 11 $ wife by explaining to him that a 
bride's female companions and slave-girls were also lawful 
wives by custom t being bound to her and being given away 
at the game time; she reminded him that she was thus given 
away by Vr^aporvan, who is elsewhere stated to have enter¬ 
tained Yayati at his court on the occasion of his marriage. 1 
From these details it would at first seem as if Yaylti's poly¬ 
gamy was derived as much from the Bhargavas as from the 
4 Dimuvae 5 & - r but even before Yayati Ayu had rnamed a 
+ Dlnava * princess without any indication of similar circum¬ 
stance 3 s 2 ; so also later on Puru, Dhtiudhu and Dttgy&uta, all 
sons of J l>anava 7 mothers * were either not associated with 
polygamy p or where so^ it is not directly attributable to the 
' Danava * source*; no instance of polygamy is found amongst 
these earlier (and real) Danavas t whereas several are recorded 
about tho early Bhfgus (viz:., the 1 Bhrgu 4 who married 
Daksa's daughters® Cyavana ® and Sukra himself) f ■ and in 
this particular instance the Danava. kingdom and dynasty 
was completely dominated by the Bhrg^ priest. It Is also 
significant that it is with Yayati that * brahman ' influence first 
effects a real entry 8 into the Aila group T after several prominent 
attempts and conflicts. 8 * II His son Puru (7) may possibly have 
had two wives^—but no clear case of polygamy occurs again 
amidst the early Ailns (Pauravas or Yadavas) til] the time of 
Hfiudra^va (17) 11 and Sa^avindu (20), with both of whom 

1 Fr*r I he ,nbo¥c detaiU, vid-p Mbh, T-, 78 33, vi4 Um Fur. 0 refi. 

3 Tn Rltf&L Tur^j e.g. Viyti I 1; etc. 

3 Thin generalization la madt by tha Mbh. atici lb* Fdr.° IhemHiliT-Eia m 

tho R^nenlogical portion*. Dhiimthu w called ' DaHiviifa'i s son; 
pridcnLly inferring In a JiimilAr pflrt'ntagc ns in i|m) vhri'-e oth^r 
A till cum, 

< F'T Du^ymiU'i probatdi- raEft, Tide infra. 

& In m-nt For. 0 AGtounH of progenY- 

6 Aro*l: Mbh. I, 66 r 2605 fif.; of. Ill, 174. 65; Snkanyii; Mhb r IH P 

121, 10313; 122, 1052044; l24 r 10571 t ; IV, 21. 650 SI: V, ftt. 
With Ya 86. 23; III, 61, 19; Pad. IV, 14, 40 f.; Rto- 
V, 24, 11 j namcrou* other ' Kanin, 1 And VadhiW ace. te Rv„ 
and Bra. 0 (for rrfi, Tidu Mf?,) 

7 'Gn (a lifter) i in nil Fur, 0 accdUitU af Filf YiiJh^n; Japatl (d. fif 

wtfcw NahiU* or Rail) : Yi, ©7, 149 54 ; 08, 20; Ill, 72 r 
ISO 6; 73 a 19; Mae. 47, 114 21, 186, 

B ilia ' Tictniriin-ujs far 1 &nd wive* fmm a Rfoirgam, hribma^, 

cif whom lie id afraid and who curses him, and then r^storff 
him io favemt^ven unciloDi ib unujunl iuccpnitm of Puru, 
which ip ihEncforp jteecp ltd by tb people (Hit brother Y»ti 

brenm l- a "muni* under Manva influence ipjw^D%|, 

I E.g. in tb time of Fnrunivaa and Nahusrt. 

ID One a Epddfchfi : Mbh, 6 156 (FnfdVftlrJ. 0 ) : I, 06, 3764 ; another,, 

* PantfV 1 : [hid. 94, *195. 

II Ap already noted, hi* 10 dtra. were tnurriud te otao r?S FrabhihAra; 

and ha had 10 sona also braid** tbmQ 10 dire. : Rrabntfc : 13, 

614; Hariv. 31, 1651 f f. s ^ 
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’ brahman ' and Msnva connect ions are obvious. The 
victorious and conquering Saiavmdu is credited with such a 
large number of eons and wives, 1 that many of these latter 
must have been simply concubines or war-captives and slave- 
girls; such full-fledged polygamy cannot have cropped up 
suddenly, and if there was & previous history, it would be 
fully explained by the continued connection of the Bhrgns 
(associated with YayatTs polygamy} with Yadu's descend¬ 
ants®—who also quite early became rich and aggressive, and 
developed predatory tendencies. 

In connection with this Haihayn-Yadava expansion, 
indeed, there is a marked frequency of polygamy in all the 
groups concerned with it; it seems as if with the Hsihaya- 
Yadavas them selves, the polygamy was due to their raids, 
conquests and opulence,—while with the rest it was partly 
due to the tribal needs of struggling against numerous hordes 
for about two and a half centuries, and main taming dynastic 
strength and continuity, and subsequently, to the Hush of final 
victory over the invaders. The period covered by the Haihaya- 
Yadava troubles and the coeval cases of polygamy is that 
between the outer limits of Sasavindu to Bharat a (20—44} 
and the inner limits of Eftavirya to Sagara (30—41), 

The first Haihya-Yadava case of Sasavindu (20) has 
already been noted; his sons (21) also were evidently poly¬ 
gamous, being ascribed large progenies,®—which in fsot is » 
main characteristic of the whole race; so were also Arjuna* 
(31), Talaiangha* (34) and ViUhotra* (36), with their 
hundreds of eons; the patron-priest of the Kdrtavsryas (31), 
Datta the ^treya, was likewise a polygamist 4 ; while Supra- 
tika (39) and Thirjya's (40) several wives 7 and their sons are 

1 Brahma : T, flJ (VindnmatV* 10.000 younerr brothers); of. 
BntaaM*: HI, S3, 70-71♦ Hint. 12, 712-13; Yiyo r B5, 30 [100- 
hand red hdi); bat Matey* 44, IS B, (100 sous); Viflfln: 
IV, 12. 1-2 (1 tikh wive* and 10 lakh eons); ft, Mhb, $ 605 
f$od*4a-r>jik*); VII,, OS, 2321 ff. flho ' sacrificing ' king.—had 
100.000 wives, «aeh mother of 1,000 sen*}. 

9 Yadu iru ■ cursed * to live amongst, hi* mother's people and Mlo* 
them, (i.f. ih* Bhrana). There wa* filsu wine maritime 
Nlgl inflnenee, for 1 Yadn ’ of an early Y*dn prince fflsrtlsd 
5 d*nghttr» of «q«b * Nig* 5»a-kieg Over and above hit other 
wife or wsrea, and these Nfigu, had inter-married with Blfn™ ;— 
Hnrfv. 94, 5103 ff. 

■- Eg. Viyn : 06, 20; pmb, this it rtfrrmd to in ‘ Saisvind»vl prajib 1 

i .. 'w^ivh. filled the earth, 

J H»riv. M, ieSO-1, and 1094; Viya ; 04, 48-49 and 51. etc. 

Hf had iu numerous a progeny a* TalA jAti phn,—the two firr-ops bring 
mentioned often together fe.g. Brahmlrujl: TIT, 47, 60 ff.) S 
tKJjiJrs hei had some deafen riant* 1 oj A Bhargav* hrlhmaii ‘ subse 
^v' n aie Act, to UbL he had 10 slrn and 100 tons, * moderate 

S ***-? l 7 and l*i Psdms; II, 103, 

T WO ftfivtng two qiiivTi* nl ihw. iwn« ti me : Ymrfha : |0* 17-34 and S1-&T 
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named In story. 1 2 3 It thus seems probable that other famous 
Haihsya leaders, like Kfiavlrya; Durdama* Bhadragrenya, 
etc., ’were al&o polygamous- This general Yadava tendency 
is illustrated in another fresh offshoot of the race in the same 
period: Jylmagha® (38) had evidently a strong inclination 
towards polygamy, in spite of his precarious life of poverty 
and struggle, and ones captured a maiden in a victorious 
raid—but could not marry her for fear of his queen, a Saivya 
(who had devotedly shared his exile) ; his son 4 * 6 7 Vidarbha * 
(39/40) inherited this captive princess (probably not the 
only one), and bad at least another wife 4 who bore him 
children. 


The cases in the other group belong to the Aik^vakas, 
V&iiiieyae, Ksuyakubjas, Ka^is (the restored), Pauravas and 
E. Anavas, with connected Atigirasas,—most of whom were 
affected by the Haihaya-movement. Amongst the Aik^vakaa 
of this time Triiaiiku (32) had at least. 2 or 3 distinc t wives 
[viz J+ Satyarutha of Kekaya 5, (mother of Hari^candra), the 
captured wife of 1 Vidarbha p * (mother of Yi^nuvpddha) , and 
of 1 a dtizen '] T P and hie 1 harem +9 is said to have been under 
k Ya%tha + s ' control during his exile.® Later on Bahu (39) 
has also at least two wives, hostile to one another ®; $c again, 
his sod Sagara (40/41), who may have had many more wives 


1 1+ is be noted that the parUcialar naming in thee* two CIMa seem* 

to be da* io cl«* eonneclioa with the Kadis, within the sphere 
of regular bardic chronicles; tbo pur* Yndava. genealogies were 
often deficient in particular and it t« only for the ported* when 
th* YidavAs were brought imo intimate coni*a with North- 
Eastern life that details regarding their genealogies become 
fallcr- 

2 This famans stoir IJ in all the major Purina* ; Vlyu : 05; 

Brahma^a i III, TO; 44 j Brahma : 15; Vifua : lY r IS; 

Him, 37, 

3 Thit pointi to one of the main sources of Yidiv* polygamy,—captive* 

and slave*, 

4 Bhlma ? ete, ? were apparently her aoiu : H&riv, 3?, 1909. 

a Vayo : SB. 11617; flrahmMa 1 in, 63, 115-16; Hariv. ; 13, 754 ; 
Brahma: 0 . 

6 Viyo : 7E79; Drahma^ : 63, 77 ff. 

7 Brahma : 7. 90 ff. ? Bariv. 12. TlT-21. 
ff Brahma: 0, 1-23; Hartv. 13 K 738. 

^ Tha fact that Tri&iflku w aa ousted from his kingdom after his cap- 
tare of a Yad&vn ( ! Yidsrbhu F ) princes* fof. si ms tar oecuion 
foe Huhnya-Yaijaleya conflict), and that he made fricndi with 
tbo expelled Kanyatahjan Yita&mUra in exile, imd jointly with 
him straggled to some sort of power again, show* that the** 
princes were combating the Haihayni wfio had allied whh the 
Sakas and VSii^has, and were oTcr-rtmning the count ij from 
Kaflauj to Ondh. 

1CI Brahmimja ■ III* 63> 126 133; Brahma i S F 29-45 ; Mid In cOJT. por¬ 
tions of Yayia, Vi wo, tte. 


than two, 1 if there is any basis for his ' 60,000 ' sons 2 ; this 
is Dot improbable, as the chief wives of these two princes were 
taken from (branch) Yadnva families, 3 where concubinage 
was not rare; besides the very circumstances of struggle with 
the Haihayas am) victory over them would induce similar 
polygamy by reaction,—and by this time the Bhargava 
brahman^ too had become associated with these Aik^vaka 
princes.* 


The first (and apparently the last) Kanyakubjan (Aila’ 1 
case of polygamy occurs with Vi^vninitra £33), referred to 
above, who had a number of sons by several wives already, 6 
begat As faka on a Paurava princess I Drsadvati or 
-ladhavO 6 to succeed him in the apparently temporarily 
restored principality of JEanyaknbja/ Bo also the only 
probable cases of polygamy in the Kasi (Aila) line are those 
of the struggling UivodaBa-Bbaimarathi® (33 ?) and tbo 
victorious Alsrka (43)/ in the earlier and the latter parts 
of the same Haibaya period.—The only West Anava instance 
known fds) fall within this period: (f&un» (bet. 36 and 

1 * * L< ‘ ” rr? * Western branch, had four roval wive^ 

ftot sons bj them before he begat Sivi on the same Paurava 

1 XN/: „ l \ 3, 14; BmtuM: 8, 63-72; 

Brahm jfcs lil, M IS4 9 } H«,r. 13, 76014, 807, rte.j 0,9 

2 action* X '"vf! TftT,0,ul y but they were fn111 

. rf ?, **? 0—/4 ibe lsdavm grope of the S. W 

t v!;J^> ,n 1; * * 5 r4hm * - S- u, etc. 

j Vide ref*, us n. i * hc j 2 . stove. 

* 11 frindudTi* ? bI "} ®*B* rl * <( » *vppoHed and fee- 

etraggle*; th„ Bfirgu, had become 

emulsion hi'S'k* 111 l - 1 Aikjvjika* immediately tflvr their 

expulniofl by H.uhnyan, m lf, B time of Jemadeenf (38). Three 

• fl * r tfhagiratha i* said to have given away 1 

4K?iSn5b.“* MfcLvft 

¥S5,f- «* ■ <”• *'«■ •' V" — 

■ * *«*■ D " h ' 

l!l 'b^h\h 4 i u X ^ 1t * d fp,m il b ? and Sakai, 

Lalhr^mcamT^j, * w ° &mMtm liter the kingdom 

! P e ll pfo K bi ! l il I' j* "«£*■* hy details j„ G«tav*c a «t*, Mbh. 

<l *, Allu ^* » «"« in Mark,® Pur”{25 If.} would 

«nd%Jtifui rt<,lcmMt Bboot ,th# y™ n » 

it h^diU^U of hi* family »w given in : Rrnlune, 13, 2024; Hariv. 

M«*«! V&. ir!'u, : “• "• »*•> 
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J jrmce^s mentioned above. 1 The emigration of the Ana va n 
mm the Upper Daub in two division* towards Punjab and 
Bengal may well have been due to tbe Haihaya (and Saka) 
attacks cl this timB, and as in tbe case of tbs other minor 
affected dynasties t here too* USlnnra's polygamy would be an 
indirect result of the impact-—The Eastern branch, getting 
settled beyond Yui&ili t apparently escaped b Haihaya 1 influ¬ 
ences t but soon adopted the polygamy and las harem-life of 
the xAhgifa^p and pre-existing Manva-Saudynmna people (a$ 
already noted) : thus tbe notorious eases of Tali 1 and the 
connected AfigirasaeP also fall within the period in question, 
though forming a separate group owing to difference in develop¬ 
ing conditions, Tbe Yaifiueya (Manva) and Faur&va 
V Restoration *) cases, however, are associated with both the 
teds of circumstances indicated above j on the one hand* the 
Haihaya invasions considerably affected them,—the Yaisakyas 
dually tiding over them after a struggle, and the Fauravas 
being almost crushed out at first but recovering after a long 
time; on the other, Yatf&ll was particularly an Afagirasa 
sphere, and the restored Fanravaa were also completely 
brought under brahman influence* first Ka4yapa < Kanva) and 
finally Xfigiran (Gautama-Bharadvnjsi) 4 ; thus in these cases* 
viz TF of the VaiSaleyaSp Khanitra (20 or later) ^ Aviksit (39) 
and Maiutta (40), and the Panravas, Du^yanta (43) and 
Bharata (44)—the effects of long and successful war with a 
polygamous race, as well as of Manva-brahma^ traditions and 


The historical b&tia of the nmufcable fekff of Ot^advail-Midhavl 
mtaa to be an emergisney intent* between the Faumva.. Korfala, 
Kami, Kany&kQbji and W Aaava prince* in the face of a terioua 
common (linger fraa the Hftibiyal,—whereby their dynaal k 
walirmitiea and lolidaritY of alliance were «afi(U*d by me*n* 
of Mulhavr* «mcu 3 polyandry |cf. the cue of Dreopadl}, 

Y*li evidently had a large -harem, 1 out of which 2 WIVrt are 
oEpanUly montiooed „ Tix ? Sodegipti and Aoiiiuri; another 
distinct wife ia probably indicated in the reference toa 
daughter of Vali r Sabhftdrfc, being married to Avikjit of Yas&ll 
(in "the gencoJ-ogioal account of that dynasty: Mark,* For. 
113—136), 

rtalhva [40i had nrcbably two wire*, BhadrA and Mamain (both 
ad^to™ ^dTaih cf + Mhtn § 77S (Utathya) = XIII* 155, 

7243 ff. s 1 rut*!)! panuna Mata ' u nnaatJaf&ci ^y i prob, 
- MafiVmati * ib meant; 1 bhadra R would then he = ' Ma(A^mata r 
or an adj- Dir^hatanms w*a on ideal polygmiat, havc^g 
Hatred - the Brace of Surabbi f for that; beflide* refs, to hia 
numereua progeny by a irnmber of women (apparently in con- 
CohioaBe), diitiorl ref. ia Made Ed 3 wivoe, Pradvc»i r Auaillmri 
{tranaferred), and the 1 daayu 1 widow, Hia *0H or dese. 
KAkinvant wo* olio a ncrijgpmjat (marrying 11 wive* or more). 
It ii re be noted that other mstanee* of p&tyamy are also 
known ia the JW K irt«i (cenwl^ie*: e.a,. t°a af ter;, 

kw) 3 W 1 VM (twins; hi* *Uters) j prok, tin* Iwt ewe *Uo fall* 
in tbf (juno period; to dun Bliinu Afifiraw had 3 wnrw : «. 

Mbh. I 490 (XftRir»») HI, m. Ml« p s !221. 

For ref* Win* to ihcw cuiKlB*ien* vide Pnrgiler: iIKT, Cliap- 
XIX,*.* 
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inf]uenee p hate to be recognized. Of these princes Avik^it 
09} E wild not content with the mx wives who became his 
by fidlf-chobe p and developed a princely hobby of carrying 
off princesses bolding their f Sv&yamvara * and thus filling 
his harem (a peculiarly Yldava trait) ; and his capture of a 
Y adava princes led to a concerted attack (apparently a 
ITaihaya invasion), which was resisted successfully by bis 
father Karandhama. Manitta followed hie father in having 
a number of royal wives^; besides ho was a particularly rich 
princej who rose to 'eamrat'-hood bv wealth alone, while 
others had to fight for the rank.* Dusyanta a polygamy is 
evident from such statements as that &iku ratals consented 
to union with him only on the condition that her aon should 
become the heir to the throne by preference, and that a 
number of women gathered to see him off os he set out for 
the hunt,* Bharata's three queens a re well known in tradition,* 


Notices of polygamy become very rare 6 in thu period 
that follows. It is posable' that it was now somewhat 
discouraged, after the AiJa modification of Manva brahma q- 
ism/ begun by the Kau^ikas (32) and furthered by the 
Bharatas (44); but the already noticed cases of polygamy 
amongst these two groups would mther show that in" this 
respect they failed to change the earlier traditions much, at 
lea^t at first, A more probable explanation of this rarity of 
instances is that this period, unlike the preceding one, was 
not marked by any great prolonged wars and invasions ® or 
tribal and social upheavals, and was a comparatively quiet 
one, during whieb the several dynasties sank into petty local 
existences. The few known cases of polygamy for this interval 
of about 5 centuries (45“65) must therefore be regarded as 
sporadic recrudescences, sometimes associated with philo- 
branmauic princes and their priests. From the negative 
point of view, it ie algo to be noted that this was a period 


1 Th* dgnU&t Vai&Jg are In Mirk.* Pur.* U3— 

136, and generally agroa with wtll-EBtabli;hcd ayncbitHLijniu. 

/ iwm ud 18 miu; nMntft and pareatoge of the** princrasro at* 
given in All the cwt. 

* Bibb. II, 15 (when clalmi of previous great kldjEi |o * aanirat '-ship 
AT* compared With Tadfa.*'fl}. 

Mbh, (SAlcnritjklop 1 *j i I B 73; 6fl. 

Id all Put.* geneiiogiw. 

Oiiljr about 8 in 40 compared with about 36 lii^ 

m the prcvaotu 44 ^cDeratiatif, 

Vide Fw^lari AIHT, Chap, XJCVI, 

The Rgredie battle* of thii period were toe®], fought mnialj by 
tbe petty Pafl&alu with neighbouring prince®, with nn flppit 
uedel-al mult*; what loomed Wgft in the vision of the R^vedie 
lirahma^a wm but AS ordinary epoch from the wider" Maud 
^ K^atriy* trad itsou m a wnol«. 

Cf. Ebo iiolfllion cl the Kaialuj Pi^diA-Kuma, and YAdavao, fur the 
greater pan of thu age (#,g, iq the RUnlyau^ ptriod). 


* 
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withiij which moat of the monpgamietic episodes of tradition 
fall, 1 —and also one wherein some of the most important and 
properly? ^tgvedic personages fiouriehed, 1 3 Of the instancee 
referred to, three or four only can be assigned to definite 
steps in the dynastic scheme : DaSaratba (64) had at least 
three wives well known in tradition,—two of whom 
<’ Kauialya 1 and Sumitra) were ladies of his own family 4 5 
and court (being respectively a Ko&la princess and a daughter 
of the Vg&etha (or Mgixssa) priest Vamadeva by a * £arana ’ 
wife), 6 and the third a Kebaya <W. Anava) princess, who, 
coming from a court with other traditions, 6 created troubles 
by seeking to appropriate the king to herself and ignore his 
other wives and their children; Daiarstha enjoyed the 
patronage of Vfimadeva, a ' Vasi^tiia,' and the KsnSyapa 
tfgvtiirfiga of Ahga (his son-in-law), to whoso favour was 
due the birth of his sous (as in his friend’s case).* 
Dasaratha’e friend of Ahga, and his namesake, distinguished 
from him as Domapada (64) (East Inaval, was also evidently 
the lord of a motley harem 6 * ; the story of his childlessness and 
invitation of the KaSyapa brahman ifoy^rhga into his lmrem 
for the sake of offspring is almost a replica of the episode of 
Vali and Dirghatamas; it is clear that the same degenerate 
harem life and conditions continued in the E. Anaya, group 
under Monva-brnhman influence, only Lomapada improved 
upon it by associating a large number of courtesan^ intimately 
with the court 10 and even the princesses, 11 * * —thefirst ‘definite 
instance of royal recognition and employment of prostitution. 14 
Ajamidba (S3) (restored Faurava) had at least three wives, 
of whom one, DhBmint was a ' punurbhu/—which probably 
implies that he had a * pimarbhu * section in his harem; the 
Paurava court at this time was dominated hy the same 
Xngirasa-Bharadvaja priesthood as in the days of Bharata (44), 

1 AM connuctfd with rather tainted and mintrr dytiasliea, and parti- 

colarly with Viisrbhi *nd WV-it■ Amivn principal, tie*. 

3 Other * Rpvedic' aUgc* may be called the Minva, Kauiika, and 
Early Bhafttn (Or AAginwt) onea^nnd thia stage, the Later 

Bharat or Pilkak 

5 E p. of lb* Sudafta group. 

« Vidr Rn*e, 

S J Sumitri VamfideVTUiya feftbMva Jwftpl satR,' 

G For theny was * mtinDgUE initio amengtt the W. Anna*. 

T RAnt. T. 11. For Lnmtpfld& r Viyu ; 09, 104, etc. 

0 Mbit. lU f 110—H3 Uf XII, Z3fl f 660& and XIII, 137, 6369); 

Rim. T. 9 find 10; Vi^u : I¥ s 18, 3. Ct. fiJ*? n, 7 above, 
ft Srtmc of whom were beredilarY- 
W The minister* are etravenant with ihero- 
U g&nia thorn m.% tie commud of the king i and 

and bia eoortesiia*p are all kepi within the inner apaftmonti of 
the pnta**. t _ . . 

Other p^rtbablft in^ancrp are winch earlier s vide infra. 

»4 NilinJ. Ketinh wnd Dhiinitni: Rrahma r 13. 8l^8®i Matuyn : 4S r 
44 - Hariv. 32, 1756 If, afid 30, 1065: tto. j in ^cm* acecgnt* 
the number ii faar 


as shown by Ajamldha's obtaining sons through the 
favour of a BMmdvaja (clearly a couain-priest) - 1 In al] 
these cases, Mauva-brilima^ influence ie very prominent. 
So also in the case of Saudiisa-Aiksvaka? (54) p where, although 
only wife* Madayanti, is named in the story, it appears he 
had a harem which was in 1 Ya^iB(ha p & * charge during his 
exile (as with Triiahku) ; and this + Ya£isfha p had a hundred 
aons, and in addition was glad to obtain Saud&so/g queen. 5 

The other cases of this interval are not definitely assign¬ 
able in time, and some of them might even belong to the 
next great period of polygamy (86-96). Tims Nipa* (S, 
Pancaku is credited with a large number of eons, and was 
thus polygamous: hut ho may be placed anywhere between 
steps no, 65 and 80; but no canes of i>olyganiy being definitely 
ascribable to the early Paficalos, while they are to the later 
Paficxilas, the lower limit would be better. So &teo with 
Sonia ka ( N m Paficala) ? 6 who had a large seraglio of about a 
hundred wives apparently, each of whom is said to have borne 
a son (100 altogether) after the sacrifice of the first child 
dantu (who also is credited with 100 or 500 sons); Somakfi 
and Jantii may be placed either immediately after Sudasa 
and Sahadeva, at skp 70 (and 71), or immediately before 
Pr^t^n fit step 90 (and 91),-—hot rather the lower limit 
for the same reason. It is to be noted that though the 
Pailcalas (offshoots of the restored Ponravas) had intimate 


Viyn : 99, 163—64; Malaya; 40, 45—46 

r wy: IV X 4. 19-301 51 bL I ? 176^77 and 1B0: cf. also n 3 
heiow. 

a caraed the appellation of 1 Nfirf-kavan ■ 

|Uya : 83 178—7B; BrahmM*: TIT, 63, ITS; YI W a : IV. 4, 
3BJ; though the stary connect mg him with Ham^-BhjirRava if 
a^diTO-fl^tlc. the other Statements about his living in the TDtdflt 
£.f many from eu may well have Icon authentic. Pfchably this JS a 
vary early iiutAote of what wm liter on a cummin practice at 
conrU,—employing foreign female guard* (e_g, with the Sindhn 
icingi temp. the Epic, or with the Maniyaa of the 4th cent. B.C.J ; 
possibly also, the so-called 1 naked' women iurroundiflg Mulakn 
are really 1 TOignoa 1 or ' maba-nfigtuV Le., courtesans'attendant 
Oh the king, which also ii found in ancient Vedlp (e.g. with the 
\ ratya ktntf and subsequent ronrt life; in that caS* tbdr import¬ 
ance would date from an earlier period than. LampIda**. Similar 
■ttW-UTOca 1 stories are also told of Hnihaya princes who were 
beaten back ; aq that L female-guards and rouAejan-uitoadacls ' 
may go lAck to a it ill earlier period,—being apparently derived 
from the S. W, ; a itgnificant point, It h to be noted that 
female body-guard* of 1 npsaras kc grace [who wore also 
H^n^sbines) are well known to the brahman H-wri fitters in the 

Matiya t 49, S3—53; Horiv^ 20, 1060-62; ate,- it ia however pos¬ 
sible that the ascription of a large tramber of sons ts Reneral 
here, and simply means that particular* about the family are 
not known for the nert few generations. 

v*yu: aa, aa-s; Brahma; is, w-mi* mm., fjaniBp.' 1 ): in, lzt 

—138; Mttm; 49; Viwn : TV. 1&, 18; Hariv. 33, lTK, jJ| 

taken together, re Somaka and Jantu. (In JnnLu'a rase also 
tiirro it the iaiuu po^ibility m in Nipi'i; a« above). 
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brahmanic relations from the begiiming, yet it is only 
much later that they become ,f priest-ridden , ,p a& in the 
time of Somafca 1 or Brahmadatta 1 , while in the earlier genera¬ 
tions they themselves formed into fresh bmbmau groups from 
time to time and kept up on equality with br&hm&gs proper 2 ; 
this apparently indicates the gradual and subsequent over¬ 
powering of the Aiki element in the Pafleala group by the 
bm! 3 man element; and with tills appears polygamy, whereas 
in the earlier Pahcala period the only particulars available 
show a monogamy,—that of t!*e devoted and heroic Indr&aetm 
and MndgaU* (cir. 60), The Paurava-MSgadha cases of Vaeu 
(who seems to have had 2 children by a different woman* 
from hia queen GirLka} 7 and of his eon Yphadratha (who 
married the twin daughters of the Klii king)®, might be 
placed either at ctepa TO—79, or at 80—91 but preferably 
at the latter period, with the Epic accounts*; the non-Aila 
and eastern connections of these princes are evident from 
every detail of traditions about them,* The 1 Yrpni 1 who 
married two wive^, Gandhari and Madrj, may be pm 
anywhere between fdepe 67 and 90 t but better at the Utter, 
lor a common name amongst the YIdavas, 

and G-emdhfim and Madras begin to figure in the Maha- 
bhanatan age specially* But the 1 Bhajamrina f fSattvatiV- 

rKSlw* 0 ?"?**** daughters of SrfijaTa 

mntmpd sporadically id the Yadava groups 

th^eno^mnf, he ^ ah °™’ agree with 

the enormous expansion au<l multiplication of the Yariavaa 

nt JSSgWi ®* fhe next period, as dickaST 
traditional accounts 11 the parallels between the 


at the 
detailed 


Clear fiym *J| iij ft BtQriea told abmit them. 

Ah llm* 0 f 4 Mudga]* 1 grcopa of Kjiitriyan fcrinunt 

a? v i»i ) A w ,^' ! J- ?■ #». i cf - m. ns, ita») , a. H*m, 

32 1791 (and other Pnr ° ft T*o] for Indrueoi fllrahm i;pi a most 


_ „ b ? *■ an epithet of MmfradaV, 

Calkd Adriki the ‘Ssh-apsera* ' in story; i, 

bjbjurtn^ Milin dan. The two ninwa Jimcvcr mean the luni 
and mi (flit refer to the tame person. Cf, >driki in Mbh 
!* W: and 125, 4817 j and Giriki in L 63. 2367. 


cootrac- 


10 


5 fb>1 ' Lg* {BftMlyaramhhjf), II, 17, 632; 18, 726. 729, etc. 

At in Mbh. I. 63 and II, 17—-18, which do not show much « 
tiion of genealogy. 

€L tbs 4orI «b in I a 63 and H s 17^18 (Mth.;- fiottWl and 
GinTmj* W*re in nqn-AiLa regions* tk&D tth Yidiv* and 

Ahava branches had fettled thare long ago. 

Kr ^5' for d Vr^i 1 is an pitot; Um 2 wivtt r*r& named In all 
ffa^a (teneaioBiei; Btthlhft: 14, 1-3; 16. 9 fl.; Him. 35, 
1906—3; Mitpj*: 45 r 1—2; B^hinL^a : IIT^ 71, 10 ff. 

E.g. in connection with thf marring*-ndaticej of ihe Kanraca* and 
VRnm jiset bfrforn the Bhirati war. 

In &M Yid m i^encaJojrica ; Maifiva: 44, 47—50; Yfeau ; TY. 13. 2: 
Erihrnflntju ' Tib 71, 3-^6; Hirtv, 38. 1999—1003, Brahma ; J$ m 
30—34, 

E.g. in Hni™p4a r —the wars, conquests, and expedition*; cf Mbh. 
H h where iht political fit nation dearly allows the cental fact of 
YaduTa expansion end rise te powtr. 
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earlier Haibava-Yodava period and this Y^oi~Y£dava one is 
significant, 3 The case of the Katglvant, whom Xing Svanaya- 
BMvaynvya (and hk queen Homa^a) gave a number of 
princesses in marriage, 2 is hardly assignable to any particular 
step] he may be the same as Dirghatamas 1 sou (42), or a 
different person of the same line eome 20 steps (65) or even 
50 steps lower (91) ^ what is definite here is that all the 
parfij concerned in the case were Angirasas or allied to them* 
and the details have a distinct E. Anava character; 


At about 8 or 9 steps above the Bh&rata war, we come 
to a distinctly flourishing age of polygamy, illustrated in 
almoet all the groups known to tradition; and during thb 
century (which was also the close of the Jtgvedic period), so 
full of personal details about great princes and conned ted 
brahmans, only two probable (and if definite, rather excep¬ 
tional) cases of monogamy* are discoverable amidst the 
universal laxity of royal and priestly circles. 


Amongst the Aik^vabas of the time, the voluptuous Agni- 
varno (87} ^ fatally addicted to harem pleasures, and the weak 
prince Brhad villa (94) T whose fall at the Bharat a battle was 
bewailed by his large number of wives, 6 are typical of the 
decline of Ko&ita, Amongst the East Anavas also, polygamy 
is now mentioned again: Yfhamnanflfi* (80) having two 
queens, from whose eons were derived two branch dynasties* 
and Kama 6 (94) marrying several wives 1 according to the 
custom of the family and the selections of his adoptive father 
Adhiratha/ Amongst the PaficJUns (Paursvas), the Southern 
flection (of the above-mentioned ^Nipa T e line) developed 
scandalous harems under priestly influence during Apuha 
and Brahmadntfa (8ft—87) f —m the Buddhist 9 m well as 


i 

s 

a 


a 

T 

& 


The walking *>at of thw parallels wfiald hd to menv interesting 
Mid ■ujcqrativc remlle. 

Brhndd, : fir, 141—50, etc. ► with Rtf, I ¥ 126, 

th*JOMnidenUMm tbit mi^ht help in locating lnm r vtd« Fargitor, 
AI'HT.j p. 325; the 3rd; ulteraativo is by the oceurranee 

of Satteyt and VMum mi ktnj^i (90 «nd 91) in the Vid*hi 
line, tiio mention of n Lomaift pji in the m .me time in Mhfcl,, 
and it* mentiOEi Can qk-Kauai ka of Gtrivraja of the Mffi* 

period m a enm of Knk^vjint. 

B*Urim and Eentf, and Droria and KppI 

ReghuvamSa : XIX f evidently baaed on common Pur&Qio tmdn. which 

mu? •" d p "~ u 

Uariv. 31. 1705-6; Vayu; 99, 110 fl. ; Mnujrn: 48, 105 Si (tlifse 
«-cre 2 sistw, Sirs. of » VftiDot-syu, Soivyo or Cstdya king, prob 

the ffHilJ, 

Mbh, 1560 (Bh4s^vddyine») : V, 145 j cf. + wive* of Rama who 
wouJd hecome widow* *; Mbh VIII, S7> food). Hie eon tikziv* 
el» i# slated io have had 100 son* s Hariv. 31, 1710 
the several - harem '-scandals relied. cf lb*** onurtu in the 
J italtUf where the 4 BnlunoJaU*' i* evidently the PurSnfe cM, 
™ ™* r in the tlurie* being the mimiten Karularl and 

Pafical^ rtqd* 


Cf, 
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soiiitj epic 1 traditions show, in spite of some other epic glosses 
which connect thesa kings with the * Yoga ! cult* In the 
Northern flection, Brupada (93) followed up the polygamy of 
Somaka (probably to be placed at 90 within this period); 
one of his queens 1 (a abcer-yrifej is mentioned by name, but 
she was not the mother of and Dhp^ytunna. who may 

have been bom of an abducted and widowed Ko4ala queen 
whom Drupada (re)married*; Sikhag-ijinl too, was bom of (or 
adopted by) "the eldest queen" of Drupada f and there 
were numerous other children by other wives, with whom 
Brup&da was not satisfied f he also gave away, along with 
Kr^na, numbers of slave-girls to liis Bondit-kw; 7 and in 
connection with the ecx-fmud of Sikhai ? idi^I t who was 
married to the Ba&irna prmcese + a commission of courtesans 
from the Baffin court was admitted into the Fific&k harem 
to Cud out and report on the truth. a In the Bviml^ha 
section. Ugrayudha'a f90) demanding the transference of the 
widowed Pauraya queen Satyavail to himself/ plainly 
indicated that with his conquests and sudden rise to power, 
he was making additions to the 1 punarbhu T section of his 
seraglio/ 0 and was simply following up bis inevitable appro¬ 
priation of the North and South Fahcala harems* 11 Amongst 
the Kurus (Pauravae), the cases of E^atJpa (07, or 69?) and 
Santana (90) are negative and inferable: the former could be 
polygamous but f restrained himself 1 (voluntarily or compul¬ 
sorily), 12 —or his actual polygamy and transference of harem 
lo his successor Santanu may possibly have been amended in 
this way the latter had two wives, but not at the same tjn^ 

t Thug the efk atatemc-nt that Brabnuidatla** queen became a coftrUMu 
mgreCB- fully with the JaUkn rvprdiDg tb Snmura 

of hit mother and wkea. 

® Thil d«i D^t moan anyth in g; 1 Yoga 4 Cali waa probably mm- 
existent ivt 1100 B. 0 .; beside* " 1 Id a cloak for many 

rcnndali; e.^. Karp* wits begotten by * Yoga B ; etc.; vide n. 1. 

3 PrsatU vide ant*. She may have beeu the chief queen ; bat vide n, 15. 

« Am the tradn. haalt : cf. Jalaka* (Cowell* ! V, 225, etc. 

G Mbb, | 573 (Ambop. g ) : V T IBS; her H1 co-wivew/' for fear of whom 
jihe concealed Sikk_inijLmi'n $ei : ibid. 150-191. 

6 It ia therefore ihmt be wanted other offspring; and aa a revolt of life 
■aerifkefl and prayer*, Dranpadf, Dhr^tfMiyvmEia and gikli&ydkl 
were "bom.* 

* Vide n. 6. p. 214, 

& Mbh. V, 1B2 l 

9 Hark, 30, 108511L3, 

M Vide notice of anch a eectton in connection with 1 wldow-remarriage 
(cf. him ancestor AjinJ^hii^ 1 punarbhu 1 tfilej. 

U Ugrijudb completely conquered N, and S. ex pelting and 

exterminating the prince*., 

12 Belailp m Mbh, § 162 (Sombhara. 0 ) : I, 07; Cftfflpulaion is more pro¬ 
bable, Aft his queen win a Snivya {cf. JyimtglVa case). 

U This would mm to be tbs real Fact, behind tlid story, irp, when 
tf&mpared with the Jyimaslia itory, and takfn with' ^atyavalK'p 
proposal of Lranftferring the wives of Vicitravlrya u* hu near* 
aoccesftor, 
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apparently 1 ; yet hie evident laxity 2 end the statement that his 
first wife had to employ all her arts of singing, dancing one! 
coquetry to please him 2 are indications of hie harem-life, 
Pmtlpa'K other descendant, however, the Vfihiika (Paurava) 
prince Bhurisravas, had a number of wives*; and in the next 
generation, Vicitravirya (91} 5 is a polygamist of the Agnjvania 
type (87} : his three wives arc well-known to tradition f s but 
obviously he had many more in hie short span of life; and 
if Vidura'e mother was really only an * apsardpama dasi ’ J and 
not a princess-wife of secondary rank, then it would indicate 
concubinage of slave-girls in his harem 8 ; but princess or slave- 
girl, she was a lawful 1 kgetra * of the king, 1 and no doubt 
others like her were. Of Dhftatagtra> only ore wife and one 
concubine are named, Gandharf and a Yaiftya 18 maid-in-waiting 
(taken into favour during the former’s pregnancy), 11 but 
clearly he had many more to have 102 children: in fact the 
alleged circumstances 12 of the birth of Vuyntsu and the 
other sons, the consistence nod frequency with which 


la 


11 

IE 


mother was, h*we?er Jiving oJ] along.—only the had left 
Sarttanu {or Wla left by him) \ e.p a ah# rdacatta BhL^nti fur 
BGTemfc years ;part m the Amhil episode* and u *Ut*d to 
nave Wn laving at iUb time of bit den lh p —which it not iefy 
probable 

Aa shown ill hi.* adveuturr* in the coarse of hunting UpediLionj and 
hii treatment of Ulrica.. 

Mbh, j, m . 

Mhb. 4 619 im-TMSjz X, 24 {(), 687; the chief wit* seem? to bw 
mentioned in XV, 80& iFutndari* 

Hhh. I + m T tf. Vis hV, 20 t 10 

Ht 1 mat have hjd 4 r if AmbS had Agreed to marriage with him. 

Mlih. J ± 106r 4297. 

SlarMKffi(nbinigi was not Unknown to Kara court circles he fore thi n - t 
bav^A-ALIu^a (74) ch&ptrlin to the Kuril?, wna born of sruch a 
sdavFeirh which wap n * Fnbjert of much comment *; cf, the 
paraliel file of Uddafoka -ion of the FafiCala chaplain and a slave- 
ffeh **»n after this period (96/07), 

Mbb. I, 1. 94; 63, 2441; 105, 4224; rf, Br. I3 r 129-1; Osri*, 32, 

im F 6 ■ vs . m, ais-^a Mat, so, 47 . 

Tho Entire of Vflitfya connahanra in this and Home other enjie*, prob- 
points to the esijtenro of euitotna aimfjar to lho« noted in 
ha. But. for the peat-Matirya period (p>, preaenteti^n to 
court of beautiful daughters and wives by the be Hants), 

Mbh, 1, 115. 

The?* nr#- indsrated tn Mbh r § 1B0 (Sambhsv,*) : X, U5 (within 
a mohtb the 190 soiin and 1 dtr. of DlipU,® were born; during 
5 pfcgnaitey Dhrta. 0 begat the Kurina TotoUli cm a 
Vetsya maid)j cf. u name ration nf Dhfta^ a+ i sona in order of uno- 
rewwn of birth f*> that the mol ben were separate ■ Mbh. X, 117* 
H SM only 11 Mbs of thee# soda are 

Liven |Mbh, X, 2^461: then at the time of Tlruo.^'a avaviwmvara, 
23 are nan'e'i ; [Mbh. I. 6064 ft.) j so that these eons' were 
SVideBtlp not hc'rn at the same time and were bom of different 
melhera, Tojotn'i mother wan fiomclhing more tbn a eon- 
rrtbme, almost a legal wife, aa be is regarded u the cmi tinner 
ni phrt»,'°* lin E and hii * pMldiU 1 : Mbh. | 5T7 (Bhtini*. 
v»dbt.°J : VI, 43. i62$: erf. ctLsr ref», t»> his birth from tbs 
VfliiTa wile in :—Mbh, I, 63; II, 74. ptr. 
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* 


Duryodhana is called ‘ (xandhari ’ (or equivalents), 1 and 
DUr^a^ra's statement that be was liis ion by bifi eldest 
queen, proves that there were other wedded wives and 
concubinea too; Dlift&ra^ra is aiwaja loand attended by 
female slaves 1 who help him in his toilet and bath, and he 
consoles his son Duryodhaua (envious of FaijsJava opulence j 
by pointing out what a choice lot of pleasure-girls and wives 
he haa placed at his disposal 1/ 


nUrtara^rnk so m ako were polygamous: besides the 
equipment already noted a Dnryodhaua had at least two wives, 
one distinguished as the mother of the heir-apparent 
I-rak^ntaiia / the other the Kalinga princess abducted from her 
4 svayaipvara pfi ; he had doubtless concubines amongst- the 
female stoves of the palace, like his father, ad is shown by 
bis indecent attitude towards Braup&dt in his 1 sabha,’ whom 
he won into slavery and then invited to be hto concubine^; 
several of Dtiryodbana's brothers had separate palaces and 
establishments 7 (appropriated subsequently by the 4 younger 
Pandavas), which implies similar polygamy; thus, in the 
epic, Vidurw is ascribed such a separate establishment and 
one wife fa Yrsoi-Yldava princess)® without any particulars, 
—but the Jataka traditions suppliments it by ascribing to 
him 9 palaces and numerous women,—the full polygamous 
and luxurious myal style, equally with the reigning Pai^Java 
sovereign.® Even Dhftara^ra^s relatives by marriage, Subala 
of (jandhara (Druhyu or Aik^vlka?) and Jayadratha of 
Sindhn (Druhyu or W. Anava?), whose obscure families seem 
to have had no tradition of polygamy behind them, ore found 
to be equally polygamous: thus Subala had a son who is 
distinguished from Sakunh etc, T by an added metronymic 1 ®: 
and Java dm ilia,, early in tbo life-time of Dubsala, apparently 
contracted another marriage with a. Silva princess, for ho was 
m arching in wedding procession to her country, when be 
met Dranpadi 11 fa aieter^in*tow), and tried to abanat tier to 


I Called 1 Ijandbiri * 3! tinift itl Mbh.; cf* Sort-h: ludcu, p. 279. 
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Erg. Mbh. XL ? 12—iJj cf. soni of Suririi concubines computed with 
those of princcfiSea Lite Gindb&rr : XI, 26 (beg). 

Mbh, U, 49; cf. y&ung women ot Dhrta. 6 'i psheg at the diiDCiala of 
tha P«v4btu (guoatu) ; IT, 53; cf %lm I Ll r 239 fl. 

Mbh. XT : 17B r fill. 

Mbh. XXL 4. 

Mbh, II P 71, 

Mbh. XII, 44 a 1517 ff. 

Mbh, L 114, 4401—2; IT, 79. 256S; 73; if. f, 129. ft is quit* 
possible that Kunll lived with him as a wife, afbrr Iter return 
from daring Fa^&va csilc. 

Cowell: JJUAkaj*. VI. 126 ff- * 1,000 Wives atid TOO COUrtCBanj and 
■Iitc-ehI* in hii pa'.iecp ip. 145) 

Mbh. VLT 49. 1933 

Mhb. HI. 264, 15575. 
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mate her Lie wife - 1 his dead body is iurroumled by his foreign 
slave-woman f a who no doubt also kept him company in mn 
Ufe-time. 


Pajj^u also, like his brothers, wae polygamous. The 
similarity with Vicitravirya'e case makes it probable that he 
find more than two wives (Knot! and Mftdfi); the dear-story 
lb dearly an inveotion to explain away the fact that Pagdu 
was another victim to the prevalent debauchery of the courts 
of this period; Papdu's own comparison of himself with 
VicitravIrySp and Eunt^s comparison with Vynaita^va , 5 both 
childJesSp voluptuous and stricken with consumption in early 
youth, were thus quite appropriate. 


In spite of the polyandry;, the Pnpijavas were as good 
polygamists, each one of them having other 1 individual ’ 
wives besides the common wife, who was the 1 mahi^i/ 
Thus* Yudhisthira married a Saivyi princess, BhTma the 
Kfi^i princess Balandharii (and the 1 Kfik^asa 1 princess 
Ilitjimba, in hb early youthL—Arjuna the Hiuravya-Nsgft 

E rincees Oliipi, the Manipnra (Ealifiga?) prinoees Citraiigad^ 
Is cousin the Yppji princess fiubnadra (while he received 
offers of concubinage from one * Orvasi/ and of marriage 
with Uttar-vVairiitlh—Nakula the Cedi princess Karepuniat", 
and Rahadeva the Madra princess Vi java , the 3rd daughter 
of Jarasandha of Ma^adha, and the Yadova princes Bhanu- 
matl. Apart from these royal wives, the Flodavas also 
appear to have had_ as N full 1 iiarems as their predecessors 
and ccuemfl at Eafftinapura. They obtained Blav-e-girlff* 
from Drapada along with their common wife; at Indropmstha 
fheir palace was filled with large number* of female slaves 
anrf attendants of all rants and descriptions,—amongst whom 
were beiewelled court dancing-girls and ‘ artistes,’ over whom 
Praupud] kept a vigilant eve, and every one of whom she 
knew by face and features,*—but with whom nevertheless, 
Oranpadi and Subhadra, together with the princes, indulged 
in drunken, voluptuous merriment, in the royal summer 
resorts on the Yamuna’ Ennnrhs aim formed" part of the 


Nth, II, 267 ^ 265 . 

Sa0Tl ™ P rin « Siifijayfl argad hy hfi 
mtitbsr ViiJuU to Mtjojr eovertHgntj aton^ with fii* Sinvin 
doniKlft and irad the fate Qt being ralcd' hy the Sindhu Kina 
and tin Saifldhira darneli: V. 134 IDallu rung 

JJbj] £ i^ 121 i rt- Til- IV, SO, 10, 

M ^ ite -zii- rn, aa, ass, os— 46 ; 

K’J? 1. M; 2S, 668; etc, «te.; ato, 

t^VsSl f ' 15f l- Ma ‘ “■ 51 ‘ 7; 

ii* 0 ®! «*■ TO filiTt-JfirTi at Pificila court) t ride n, 0 wid 10, 

Mufmra-ni 

Mbh. I, 334 


m 
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harem establishment (as they did at the 
for Draufadi hereelf had a favourite eunuch for P^jj 
attendant i 2 3 * * (which seems to he the original of the JataKa 
statements about her corruption with a deformed «*«)■ 
The ranks of slave concubines must have considerablj a^Heil 
with the lavish nuptial presents from Subbadra k kmsmeo, 
the Vr«ms, of youthful South-Western slave beautle^* (verj 
probably imported in regular traffic by sejb* - 
similar presents of Kairatikl (Tibeto-Burman?) and M^dhi 
(Dravido-Kolarian?) filave-pirls from subordinated er friendly 
chieftains, 6 * * * * ll Thus it was that the Piirfavai could, it w said, 
provide 30 alave-girla for each of the 88.000 gnat aka 

brahmans resident in Uieir capital / and at the Rajssuya coif Id 
give away as many to each of the assembled pncst& (with 
suitable temporary quarter a t in the sacrificial area, for their 
new acquisitions).—thus earning br&hmagical gratitude anti 
laudation/ This large and choice collection Yadfutffaim lost 
to the Dhirtaratfras by gambling/ But even in the interval 
of exilej, the continued to be attended by the slave- 

girk obtained along with Draupadj, with whose restoration 
they too would be legally returned to them; and they were 
recovered after their great victory, augmented with the 
only temporarily sent to the Pafkc&la court for convenience/ 13 
What the Pandavas lost to the Dhartara$traa they must have 
appropriation of the several establishments of the defeated and 
killed princes/ 1 and no doubt Bhlma was then able to fulfil 
his promise on the battle-field to hie charioteer Vidoka of 
providing him with a hundred choice slave-wives and suitable 
establishment . 15 


i Mbh. IV P U. 

t Mbh, IV t 1. 

3 Cowell i Jit. V 225 ff. 

* Mbh. I, 223; Fiptfavaj thrived ntave girls from VfrdavAa OH the 

otcaeiC'Ei of UtUri s marriatf+% mfiw j 1V S 72. 

& Thu# the iiJftiid poMaaiDHA of I ho Vyavu in ilk* Arabian S--.v 
(Ratna-dvlpa) wore noted far their trade id genu and women : 
Hv, 9S s 6233 H 

fe Mbh II, 52, 1067 3 cfr XW r 85; alao TUI, 38, 1M 

I The figures are of ouurw exaggeration! j bat that doftj not affect 
tbir point bare. Mbh. II, 49 > *ida n. 6, p- 214 

a Mbh. lJ h 33; the brahmaijs who- bad come into dra coutert mih 
the Puufava court* immediately before* this. were il» inclined 
towirdd polygamy or Unity amounting to it- thua the Vyijlbaji 
Farainta (SigVi] and Krji^tt-Dvfijp3yao.fi (90 and 92) bad off 
fpnBff by more than one woman, some of them being Paura^a 
princewu.. (It La to bo noted that lh& brabmapi connected 
with tho Knra r Paipdav,i and P&flcola courts in this period are 
mainly Viiitfbfci ami K&fyapu, v*A partly AAgirtMa, all of 
tbo inner M3n.T* group by origin). 

0 Mbh- U, 60-61. 
in Mbh. Ill, 23 (beg l- 
U Mbh. XXL ^4> 1617 fi¬ 

ll Mbb. VlII a 76 


.( m i 

poiyX” e u ZJrit srws*iiLSL*ste 

Magadha and Matsya, besides the Yadavas who ^ 

S^^pfumvaf 16111 ^^ The Cai ^' a Si^pila 

would have been cikd m^huT* 01 ^ 1° KuJmuyJ whom he 

V da va ! ; and " magudhi " £2^ u“ '? to Em P“* 
">» pentad l„ the Pi,d«™ “\ tllie 

been part of ,'tlie equinnW of h?.™ j? muEt 11160 iave 
the Ka^is of thin tlm* *:„* tho Magadftaa court. About 

arid Paflcalas) no nolyfljim‘ enDflrr1 ^ ?*th Kurug^ PjEijidavaH 

wives of Vrhadratba aad tht **"* ^ntiaaied, unless the twin 

are taken a™dea£ fort£ °L Auib ^ and Ambalika 

the Kifl nrinS w£ Si* Ka ^ °° urt itsel{ ’ but apparently 

in his youth, was polygamous ♦^aSW’ 7 ° t f i)h ^t ail . Vumr1 ^ 
are much fuller: yjjsE had ^ ^ ,, r ticu! ars about the Matsyas 

a big harem 1 - hia yournr eon m!t?’ r , 1)611 ^vioualy 

in the company of numerous HT* f ^eady a gay reveller 
is of the same type u 3 di, ™ womenThe court of Virata 
‘ries to follow aid u ^ avflS ' indeed he 

tame fondness for gambling ' IS T °specta: there is the 
the personal service of thn^Ai-i!^ eiLl Payment of eunuchs in 
i ulinage of the female atUEEfS'th s f Qe 0 Ilonual <»D- 
tuous harem-life of the nrir^ f he P alilce - and voiup- 

with song, and da £ d winea^SMiS^lSS^ ^™ en . 
prastha and Hast in*™ * —all illustrated in the Indra- 

the Matsva court madn ’ m 0De teB Fct apparently 

tnentsu for daaSs m ap^iirrange- 

uces as a court pastime ; but probably this w* e 


to 

u 


Mbh n’ ^**7 11T - 
Mbh," n’ Rii^h °t, 4956 61, 

{■£ vui*** Dygu ° 

AJbel IV ojo dt'j 

Mbk 17* isif an0thcr W Staffer 

Of v£* t0 ™ Pl ” J th - “PP 0 ^ *xp#rt gamci- 

Ci. r *^V' 1 £fi Pfllaftanl ctMn P M| i™ «t 

^■awoTOa - - 

* ibhi '' whe „ ^ r^m thfl mn?|j 
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in imitation of the adjacent Yadava courts of the South-West, 
where, from much earlier ages, whole royal families trained 
them selves 1 aa expert singers and dancers, with occasional 
resultant scandals. 


Amongst the YadavaB of the same period, full-fledged 
polygamy is almost the general rule with the confederate clans 
of Dviravati fat first of Mathura) headed by the v r$ijiB p -- 
and they were the representative Yadavaa of this age, just 
as the Caitrarathas and HaihajW were of an earlier one ; 
instances o! polygamy sometimes occur also amongst ot er 
contemporary branches of the Yifisvas. 




Taking the V^^is f amongst whom K^ija waft born, wa 
find instances of polygamy in all its four main branches. The 
group indeed began with the polygamy of ' VrfQi p ™o t as 
already noted, may bo placed within this period as well Cat 
89/39) , In the first branch, Satrajit (93/93> married 10 
ei&ters/ and of his daughters three were given in mamage to 
their cousin In the second, Akrura had at least 

three wives named in the listed besides others who took part 
in Eaivataka and other festivities/ and who all retired to a 
Himalayan hermitage after bia death. 6 In the fourth, no 
definite particulars are available, but both &ini and Satyaki- 
Yayudhana were 4 bride*abdnctors 1 of the Krsoa type/ anti 
their polvgamv is quite likely i the Vedic story about Asafiga- 
Yadava f which has a marked 1 harem ' character, might very 
well refer to Satrajit's son or grandson Aeafiga?; and another 
Asafiga, a son or grandson of Satyaki p was apparently settled 
by Arjuna on the Sarasvatl p with a part of the remount of the 
Yadava hare ms . w For the third branch more details are 
forthcoming ( being Kama's own family, Devamicjhuga 
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E* in the families of Dtxrjaya, Tittirt, Bevita p and iirtoiagH, %h? 
Vftgu of Efgga*a time- Utliri*i ironing in dancing waa tin-t 
tfiCeptLonal mnArtgul thp FnilrAYiU; ^iatana'a first ^ac?H was 
on e 3 p£rt dancer and aEiigerj und the eunuch whom Arjana 
perftoDiilfrL mUft have don© similar service to Draiipaol. 

Vi. 86, 65; Br. 16, 45; Hi, 59, 3076: cl. Mat. 45. t—10 

Br. 16, 47-8; Hv. 59, 0070-9; at. Jtre. : Mat. 45, 18-81: cl. Vi. 

Siitanu AugrasEni : Br. 16, 65; 14, 3; 11; Bd- Ill, 71, 113; Hv. 
35, 1019; 50, 0086; ftatoa fiaibya: Mat, 45, 27—32; Af«nl; 
ibid, 

Mbh. I, 219, and Pnr,° nw. of Rsivataka jui. 1 Frnbhtu fwliviliM; 
cl land and ec* .ports bL DrtTaki where Dhiminalt » abducted - 
Hv. 147—149. 

Mbh. XVI, 6, 167; 7, 240- . , 

Sini: Mbh VII, 144 , 6032-45; Silyaki: VU. M. 

tiou by Krsna, cf. Mbh. It. 45, 1574—7; III, 12, 575 , V, 130, 
Y£d B‘ 5564; 48, 1*1*1 VII , rin . 

Ev, VHI r t; ef. Mail. Sain. Ill, 1> II, B P 3, vl, P 


Padm.v V, 13, 01-6; ft 3ta(. 43, 18-21. 
Mbh. XVI, 7, 045 If, 
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(89/00) probably had two wives, one an Aamaki, 1 and the 
other a daughter of Iryaka the Naga chieftain (on 
the tipper Ganges) 2 ) hjs wn Sura (91/92) also, is ascribed 
two queens. 5 In the nest generation, Vasudeva (92/93} is 
a prolific polygamist: amongst his 20 wives who bore him 
children, were his 7 cousins, daughters of Devaka, 7 Naga 
princesses, and 2 maids-in-waiting, besides Hohiru-Paoravi 
(sister of \ahlfkai, Bhadra-Yaisalj, and Madira (which three, 
TOth Devaki of the first group, ascended Ilia funeral pyre). 4 
His eldest sod Kama is ascribed only one wife, Jtevati, 4 but 
his monogamy was apparently not 'puritanic, as he took n 
prominent part m the Iadova drunken orgies,® and is said to 
nave indulged in wine and women along with Kmia while 
Sm 40 tbe Gomanta hills and KtiravTrapum 
wwtit °fa?i P ec ‘? n u .' BuI . E rWA followed his father and 
of hic arfA ,e J°nd hiin,— being in hict the greatest polygamist 
Mach detai , ] P available 1 about the wivesof fef?na, 

Z JSS^SJ^ Wh ^ WOUld bc they may 

an , d her mteTB > Abrura’s sister, 
c-, Hi) external princesses (some of whom were related). 


1 Ifitriv. 3S, 1922 ft. i ltd. Ill, 71, 145—6 
l *3®* 5036 ! «f- T 103, 3633; etc! 


y&J J ^l-V 0 ^ 44 . (Rreb. * *tv-} i «f- Ht, 06, 5251-52. where 
v - « (for Ssr *> fl,,d » bribed 3 wire,. 

' J29-^1; 14S—166; f>d. 111, 71, 145—163; Mai, 44, 72—3; 

^^21; rtc.; cf. Mbh. II, 1570} VII, 144. 6032 fS. * XVI. 7, 

(«) Vi. 06, 36—29 , 83, 1—4; ltd, til, 61, 19-24; 63, 1—3- R r 

**' V!f IV - *• 8 ' « 

(*) fjS - ij» Bairntulifl sad Pmbhini feslirittee. 

(*) Mr. 98, 5406-'39, 

,TSmW([ r Sitr^hami * Akrfira’s si. ter s Va, 96. 20—08, Hr. 16- 
* 17 J l — M - nnkmiiji ; lUriv. 161, 9134-6; 117—11B. 

Hi-J4 1 / 1T4 - 379 rr. KHindt-Milftirindli 



2s l, iS^Si 47 ~6: Hr, SB, 30^-0; Mat! 

HT- n. 242-261 For Mbli. refs, to 'brides 
» Watted by hrfda. ride fl, 7, p. 217. 16,000 wires ami prin- 

ilG i "ftirinit or captured); 

M ba. X YI r S; 7; far 16,000 (raptured from NmndciV cf Mbh 

TT?^* Y' i 1 ^?' <*■! Kill, 16 (end); 160, 7422 f.) 

SblwNjfcal ride ITT, 183. 12567; 233-235- TV, 0. 062; 

: JJi 3 J XIJT-, JIT} 621 ft? 139 (beg); 140 


TT^’inn vttt 1 ,S^, 14406 If.; r» Jlmbnslf t 

III, 670; 10271; SHI, 14—15. Mbh. XVI supplies Haintsnll 
« Iherwnje of ^othw chief wife, Cf. Eenersllv. Br. 109, 201, 
»JRM< Hv. 37, 1047—68; 124, 6062-4090; 162; Padma. 

1 “: 179 For ehephsTdewes as wire* nr roorabine*. cf. Br, 
184; 109; 193; By. 78-70; cf. Mbh, II, 2291, 
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either ordinarily married, or abducted by force (in ' srn.yam- 
varns 1 or other circumstances involving fighting): e.g., 
(a) S^m-Madri, etc*, (b) Eukmini-\&ldarhbi, Satya- 
Nognaiiti, Jamb&vati, etc.,—the Sr@t three related, 

(Mi) sundry others, numbering altogether several thousands, 

* married ’ or in concubinage,—consisting of other Harems 
transferred by conquest, of ‘ artistes, slaves, and pro a y 
even shepherdesses in state employ, 

Thus the entire harem of Norsks of Pragjyoti$a was 
transferred to Dvlravati ; l its numerical strength is usually put 
at 16,000 and only once at 1,000.® Elsewhere the grand 
total of Kona's 'wives* is pnt at 60,000j* probably this is 
intended to include the above 16,000, as well as the 16,000 
shepherdesses he dallied with, 4 the remaining number being 
slaves; bot possibly this detail of 16,000 ‘ gopinis 1 may have 
arisen out of the more authentic one about Kanaka s transferred 
harem. Or this also may have been true’: for one thing, the 
theory that Kr^ija’s * gopa-lila ’ is an AbhTrn accretion of 
later times, is untenable, as the Abhlras are traditionally 
connected with the Yadavas and the whole of the South- 
West of India, from the time of Haryasva and Mndhu (t.e., 
bet, 27 and 63), and formed the subject population under tbe 
Yadavas ; s other Abhlras again are mentioned as attacking 
the fallen Yadovas; 1 they may hove been rebel tribesmen 
having their day after ail the injury they had suffered from 
Krepo, probably even, thus reclaiming their women, abducted 
by the rulers from time to time;—for another, concubines 
of the Vai^ya class were customarily taken into tbe Paurava 
and Yadava harems of this time (e.g., with Dbrtara$tr& and 
Vasudeva} , T as also macb' earlier, in Aiksvaka, and Vai&leya 
ones probably (e.g,, JDaiaratha's queen tiumitra was a 
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Vide sate. Etc. tt widow-rcm.irria.gej Hv. 125, G834- r 61$ Br. 203; 
et& j cl, n. 2 bfllow. 

16000 = Mth, V, m> &S5 ft-1 1000 : Mbh, V, 130. 

liblL XIII* 160 [end}. Hate Again all the art- obi-Lcm 

exaggeration! Btandin^ for * a largo number/ 

Vide b. ijp p. "218, re gopioli. 

E.gr r the Abhirjn fiettLfiment* (' irnkja '] at Gcfcnia, VrndiTflaa t etc., 
under paatornl chief a like Nandia, s*nd owtuc allegiance to Ykdftr* 
princes; Tide o, 6 P p, £19, re gopinis. AbJiirnj under flaryaiva 
and Mndhu: Hx, 6142-^6167. Yide BSr. Index, *. v.; band* of 
AbMru of tbe 3. W. TPere also mb). to the F^a?u and 
H muji fiO. 

Mbh. XVt, 7f Br, 210-212; VI?. V, 37-33 j Pad. VI, 27B, 56 f.j 
A*. 15 j etc. 

Dhrt*. 0 : Mbh- I, 63; 115, <522, etc.; II, 7<; etc. VWilder* : SS*t. 
<6, 11—SL j cf. Bd. Ill, 71, 163. With Viiijl copcuWncs ai»y 
ba comtsafed Sfldf* SMcgbinis* at the Mine two conrt*. *•£•« 
with DeW. * ViritATT^a; Mbh. I, 1*4, 4490; 100, <361; etc. 
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daughter of such a VaMya, and Nabhaga abducted a Vaisya 
tenact a daughter} ; the traditional liccns© of princes ami 
Jiigri officials with regard to Plate-shepherdesses and other 
work-women is noted by V&tsyayana a ; and in Krena’a time 
flic Yadava clans rose to opulence largely by such 
pastures (cf, the ' vroja ' settlement under Nando, and the 
details of IKulayavan&'s birth,—-both showing connection of 
princes with the ‘ gopinb ’) > A 4 thousand ' of Naraka's 
tv omen are stated to have been " married ” to Krsna*; thus 
the major portion of that Jot of 16,0U0 remained only con¬ 
cubines ; to one of these sections, probably to the former and 
iDora favoured one, mu Ft have belonged those select 1 gun. 
if i isrva maidens (i.e. , da doers and singers) whom Namka 
had collected in his specially built hilWtafion of Mapirarvata * 
s harem evidently included slave-beauties miui- 

hers of whom he Bent to the Pa^Java court, and assigned to 
the j hi I)urrasas 1 when he lived in his palace as a guest. It is 
noteworthy in this connection, that a kindred Yadava clan 
(udder Hanta) is stated to have colonized gome generations 
back, an 2dand Uatna-dvlpa m the South-Western Sea, which 
wan specially noted for pearls and beautiful women, and 
peopled by, ni^ada p aea-fanng merchants and H madgura ’ 
pearl fishers ; the reference is obviously to the pearl aud slave 
irado ol the Arabian Soa, a very ancient one indeed, goiog 
back to tho second mdlenium B.(X and the pre-Aryan civiJi- 
nations of South-Western India, It ia rather Finking that 
]e number 16,000 is attributed to the harems of other 
princes of the Epic age also* by the Jataka 'tradition 9 ; and 

1 VAthwvxi Kan^-I-Sotl Xibh* : 

. lnrtf. 113 ff, (where the rn] fl j, mentioned that the i s * wife of 
esstejY* mu * 1 ' end other wives may belong to other 

3 H;i Sul. V, 5, So the number 16000 is not very moeh cf an 
otnjgirttun | n would limply mean that all rntli women were 

, virf.”P*fi ! i to jt ll m£ J,D 01 !£ b YidaTi ™ier* 

iir p i 5HU ™ Kala.o : Bt. 196* it), 48-^56 j Horiv. 
*». 6428- 37 j e f. Ubk. XII, 12850. 

4 Mbh. V, 130, But (pcrtspi in a general way) 16,000 ‘ widow* 1 am 

OTfra “wS* T I0 1 ri b 5> 1M * »d 16,000 " pArigrahiti 1 in I, 

. n„ S 7^ i £?* XT1 ^ 171-73} cf. XIII, 160, 7422 3. 

B Hr, pi; ett, vide n, 1, p, 219. 

6 VMtideva h*d It least 8 inch 1 wives - fvida ante}; cf. Mbh. IV, 72. 

be Witfosed With the earlier Diirvww; Mhh. XIII, 160, 
7416 ff. Thi* 14 J &.nciIcally the only instance of brihmagical wMt»c- 
twn With ladava polygamy,—which for this period, seem* to 
f*7? . n l " lldse 1 r * f™lt Of military power and OputrDCS by 

,™*j Ofi also with the HiiEsyaa tniiiiilj. The ladivaj of 

xx,, oi* SSL*™ , * 3krt of the falinc fjimilie*. 

v, .n ■ .H** rocftnt Punjab and Sjndh ejrc*rtiionB provfl 

3hat the Arabian Sea lt»de waa flourishing in S. Wt Indian port* 

Jft tho 3rd tmltamum B. C., »" J --- — “ t— i 
Cowfill ; Jsi, ~ 
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ancient Persian harems were equally large; after all it may. 
not have been altogether an exaggeration, and is intelligible 
when some of the astounding traditional royal customs end 
privileges noticed by Vatsyayaua* for a ^nbsequen pert 
are taken into consideration. 


Of Krapa’a descendants, his sons Pmdyumna and Samba 
had several wives; those of the former were?: Sobhafigi 
VaidarbbT, his maternal uncle’s daughter,—Prabhavaw 
daughter of Vajrenabha,—and May avail t widow of Sambant 
fthe last two being obtained by romantic adventures and 
force) ; those of the latter 4 were: Candrivati, niece of the 
same Vajrunablia. and Duryodhana’s daughter (both obtained 
by adventuro mid fighting); berideg he had intrigues i t* nis 
father's unwieldy harem 6 {for which he was cursed along 
with the guilty wives) ; and Pradyumna also must have had 
a richer harem-life than that indicated by his 3 wives, to earn 
his later estimation as an incarnation of Kama. 6 Kr?!)fl/a grand¬ 
son Aniruddha 7 also had two wives,—Eukmavati of Yidarbha, 
also bis maternal uncle's daughter p —and daughter of 

Bana of Sonitapura (the latter obtained by adventure and fight¬ 
ing p as in the eraser of Pradyuuina and Samba) ; and Anirud- 
dha*& son Yajra inherited a considerable harem from his 


(&f X>a&nr&tha of Ko&aln); 300 (of Surud or Rtid of Msthiia, 
u$ r to rtuta of luring 4,000 w. from 4 diff. section a of itili- 
265. 2£S (of Ni«ft Kmsz Campnvn, of Camps) V. 2 (of a 
clLftpiain of the Vir, a King) ; 97' f 0 fof 6 a La?om^ of Vir.°: 16,000 
+700 principal wi*ca; ef VI, 30-31, of 75. 

of C a Or Li of Vlr. 0 :p —of Vidura of I ndraprualha, etc.}; 153 ( 16,000 

W. passed, each cne u wife, from tb* father Arindama- of MaRadlia 
to hi* eon and spec. D'u^buLvalui) j 141 (of Okkilti i.f. 1 Aik? vakil* 
of Kub-ivva;I or Ktt>maKan in Mall* Kingdomsent oat ID 
batch?# for qp«n license to tb# plreets. along with the chief qd wn t 
h that tamo nno of them might conceive and bring on h(ir to 
Ibe king who look* (in}. VI. 1 (of a Kaiirijft. ihe chief queen 
being n Hldri, Candl); 115 (nf Anpti of MUhili); W (of 
DhanafljrtyA K.inravyn of IfidrElfPraftthA); 349 (of SiiGjJiy* of STvt p 
Madrf Phasflll bem# chief qrawti) j 252 (of hie son Y«i&nt*r.i p 
obtained aloajc with hia chief qneen r another M&d4). 

1 SjkeK : Hint, F«ff* 1, SOT (12,000 w. *f Xhusm Pardz, Shinn being 

chief queen). OL hundred* of wive# of Achamotiian King*, e.g, 

ArUxerxea Mnemen,— SitJntst Hist. Pen, T + iBA-'t; 247- cf. &Iho 
5,000 dree, of Fath AH Shah at hie d.t T f 183. 
s YiU Km, Sul. V, 5. 

S StibhSflBl Yaidarbhl ; Hff. 119. 6W26; f 1 rabbi vali. dir of Vijra- 
nJbbba: Hv, I4& r B474; 150-156; Maymtl, w, of Aambafn : H*. 
163-167; Er. 300 301 ^ T 

4 Durm^s dtr, : H*. 120, &765-B6; Br, 308; Candrivati, Pita iif 
VajranStifu* Hr, 150-156, 

I Variiut, 177; *tc. 

* Mai. 4, 1-21: ef. Pnidvtimji* and the rttn. of Br»bmadeiU a TMiw 
pnsst : TIt 142. 7993 8tG3 _ 

t HuWvatli ffv. 119. 67OT '26; Br. 9DI; C|i, d ^r. af Bto* - 
175-190; Ur 206 207 
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predecessors* with which he was removed to Indrapra^tha 1 
(with its Pi^dava harem traditions). 


Por ihe other groups of the confederacy, the details are 
much fewer; but the polygamy of their chief members is 
often alluded to in general terms; thus the 1 Andhaka Malia- 
bhoja,' Ugrssena and Ahuka{ the Kuknra leaders), had all 
their hundreds of wives, accompanying them in the Kaivataka 
and Prabhasa revelries/ UgraeenVe Vahkrbhl wife Psdma* 
vati_V illegitimate son Karpsa had two wives (daughters of 
Jarasandha), as already noted. Devaka had p besides his 
chief wife or wivee, at least one Vai^ya or Sfidra concu- 
bine/ whose daughter was married to Vidura-Kaiuava. 
Krtavarman + fi section was also apparently polygamous t for bis 
descendant, and heir Inherited a harem with which he was 
seta Jed at Marttikavata/ 

Amongst the other Aadsva branches^ no polygamies ate 
ascribed to the \idarbhas p consistently with the Vidarbhan 
tendency toward? monogamy. But the Salva (Marttikavats- 
l>bojaj prince r ilunisaLoi, a contemporary of Vasudeva 
{92/(13) ■ had two wives (whose sons were the famous Harpsa 
and Diipbhaka or Nimi} / and probably the Kuntia were poly¬ 
gamous,—if the 1 Drvagi 1 episode of epic tradition may bo 
referred to the court of Purujit-Kimtibhoju/ 

After the polygamies of the century and a quarter 
described above, there was apparently a natural temporary 
reaction in the Paurava court/ no doubt aided by times of 
great stress and reverses/ clearly indicated even hi the meagre 
tradition of the period. Thus only one wife (the princess 
of Madra)™ is ascribed to Pariisit n (90) p u —though he may 
have inherited the Panova harem in the same way as bia 
contemporary and related Yadava princes^ TBs son Jana- 


J XVI, 71 Hde n. 6, p, 21&. 

In all epic And Pur.** accc'Q.ntj of Biivutaki sod Prabtiiia or EKirikt 

tpOTiB 

FedBM.II, 48-51. Tie ilalvmeat tilt «fae miitcok uwih*T pttwQ n 
OsniiJa for b« Liubind UfffaMfia, abowi that aha we* only one 
ef ■ larao gfoop or wivsaj cf, lie cue of Bbadri-VeiiSlr, wbo 
gffl^.**** of muay wivM could bo jimilarljr begnOed |b, 

* ViJa iTp: glS. 

S Mbb. XVI. X 04S. 

5 Hv, 295, 15307.’406. 

J Vide ante, pp. 139—141. 

The TSd«.?a (Indraprutbaj end FiAcal* court* T«ry »on di»* 5 »F**n>d j 
and no personal ddUO* Sre ninilable for Kfeti, Eodala, elc. f f* 
■ »- P*™ 1 Vilio P "SS** AIHT PP- 

lit Tolling the rrtrrat and miuJ littmatfon of fhe Kort-Fifiellu- dia- 
appeartnee <rf Yad WB and w. Xnav* kingdoms, and «ffl*ide«bl* 
18 of the Epic borieon. Vide Pareiter XlHT, pp- 2»* S. 

U ¥»£■**» = i" .all dysutic wwmata. P 

U ^ ? lio ™>F ?» 'rift, but be WM killed at 16 

No* on hi* Writers frontier. 
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f hfv. ledTuSami.tlc life; 1 this agrees with what m 
^id^itJauameifva's Lndiffuaticn at hi* queen’s defilement 
SSih Yajurvedii 'ritual, and his reacceptance of her-it 
L probable that Jana me java led a reaction raw* < he preva¬ 
lent corrupt practices of the priesthood 1 and the court, with 
some amount of *UDce*#.—winch *£* iB 

owing to brahuiap hostility.* Ill* am SatamkatW)alao ia 
ascribed one wife, a Vaidcbi f but Swtakamtf UOQ?) P™J>- 
ably had an usual harem, as he is said to have left for the 
woods owing to childlessneM. before be met en route the 
Yadava princess Malini (of Krtavannau 8 family} who bore 
him a non** 

The Yideha dynasty, remarkably free front indication* of 
corruptions, show* the'first clear instance of it in (he time 
of Janaba-Ugrasem-ruskartkinaiin (98) or his successor, at 
whose court jutivakra was entertained and tempted by courte¬ 
ous or slave-girls * But the notices of the subsequent 
Janakas like ' Dharmadlivaja (with his spiritual consort 
Bulubha, 10 the * bhikpitf ’ daughter of a 1 rSjarei > or Jana- 
devu (connected with Paflea^ikha)uliow that this fall in 
moral standard was temporary or intern lit tent. 

Apart from the already noted harem-inheritance of the 
three surviving Yadava princes, the only other pertinent 

■ rf- J 1 * discussion wKt Vfin « "”* 

hone sacrifice I Hv. 102, 11000. ff. ; cf. »1®° Mat. SO. 57 66 and Vi. 
99- 250-6 

i For which ct also the traditions connecting lhe£ with 

prostitutionj vide Infr*; cf. J*o l«.ty OIN.*. ?t B*™ 
Lirmjkn, a o 'ntfrnp, cf JjflUBSjiJi ! JHbn. W ra¬ 

ft The general t* 0 deu*y of tb& pricafcb**d ifld lb* Coort* 
polygamy showed no sigB* of abating in ibis 

btmJ the two groups went on comiplmg one another till the rise 
of Buddhism, winch for Mine time kept thee* incliKk 
a E g. tthh. I. 95. 3838. But soother sen Canfr jfija (wntgnhe a 
B I h „ nine u SstAnikal hud 100 sons' (called JAuunejaya Mat***} : 
Hv 191 , 11066 ' 7 . 

! &1SE U»a«wAS- JrtS 

prsstha end Heetinspursi end pushing beck of the Bhojw on the 

.• About 3 centuries Inter the fanjotis Udsyann of thie Hw had s full- 

• Mhh^^tS^td^ToSQB-lSd, 10600 1 iUl, 10. 1300 f.; cf. Him. Vi. 
131 16 - Br 313 . 72 f.; iskt, eon of Yyass, was sinulsfly tempted 
either at this or at soother somewhat enrlrer Janakai : 

Ss lffibhi ibo s^e as the SuUhhl Maitreyl of the S-atro. who 
vu bonound is * Tftf P‘ 
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Yadava detail for this period, h the fate of Enina's harem: 
Some of his chief wives resorted to 1 Fahamarana,' and some 
others retired into forest life f but the great bulk of hia famous 
4 IGfiOO 1 were carried off by the -Sbblras/ and are stated 2 
to have been subsequently reduced to prostitution, in which 
profession they were confirmed and instructed by Dalbhya- 
Caikitaneya,—m the same manner, it is said* as the - Damra N 
women of jrore were reduced to and instructed in that profes¬ 
sion by * Indra 1 after the + D&nava 8 defeats ; and several 
Pur anas profess to give the substance of that instruction 3, ; 
they give two explanations of this fall T —Krapa's curse on his 
wives for their infidelity * and resultant ravishment by the 
Abbtrasp—and Astivakra 1 * cursing 4 a host of * apsaritses f 
f — Ersna's drives) to become courtesans. Severn] important 
probabililies are suggested by these statements: firstty, that 
1 organised p prostitution (under royal patronage) may have 
arisen^ an early as the time of the first A 1 I& kings^ under 
conditions associated with conquests and subjection; secondly, 
that the destructive Yadavu wars 6 of the Epic Age produced 
repetition of similar conditions and results, on a large scale; 
thirdly* that between the harems of the time and courtesans 
the connection was very intimate, the former leading to the 
latter by degeneration, the latter to the former b> sublima¬ 
tion,—» that royal polygamy often implied patronage of 


cf Mli - 70 : ^ lbh *TC, & P 155. I44 ; 7 r 225—270. 

ft*ta 70 J Gif a 


the courtesan & art " had \ia ' pfi * anti 4 suimkora * IcAohsr* : 
f B Piflesla.liabhravyii, Daltaka and Vitsylyiiia; 

apparently Tlalbbyn wa* Svetftkctn'a immfcdUte predecessor in 

ihi* respect (within 3 of each other); some steps before 

tiini, another Pifldla-BabhrapjB of DmEimadatta's court, km a 
mini Ear rfipaUtian in tradition. 

An Machrcfiinn by three generations, 

somr of U» parly Alta kings were actually 1 Indim*, 1 aec* to tradition, 
ami many others took part in the " Etavfrnra 1 wjm ? . an compared 
wWli only one early Miinra king, Kakqtatha, who helped an 
Indra, pmb, hii ctmlcmp, Alla-, tfahnfA, whose eon married hia 
OMghler P Nahti.qji it stated to haxe taken a licentious torn alter 
a **d Taytli^a unwieldy harem of BhSrgava-Dlnava 
Mavu-gtrli, ud Ilf tempting; by an 1 Indra/ are well-known, 
T|m> alleged development of pjttft i t n t iM) by H Iiidra p a* vlrforiea 
may thy* refer to this period, if thore it fmy traditional basts foe 
??■“"* I i*mp r Raji and Yayfili : Mat. 24, 37 Lj 

a k. ■ r 8 f V a1bo 12 ***** i 47, 41 E41, 

A conipnratire study of the whole body of EpjC’Fnr&Qic tradition will 
give a dear impression that the 1 Epic 1 age was a - Yfcdaira 1 
fci ““ thr RharaU battle was only one incident in a series of 
dfElpclTTO lada-vA. war*, singled ooi for epic treatment. The 
Fum^as weald teem to be qnite right in their eaitinjilioa of 
Krf^a a* tn# centra] figure of the a^e ; it is remarkable that one 
fST* ™"* na earlier rather different ace. of Kf.^a's exploits 

4 ^®*V 1 *™ * ESenBdiBft* : it explains tha Pur&Qic cono^tioo 

t WM ^ to Hghten the burdens of the Earth/ 

ibe« piqrette* *re dlustrated in the courts of Bnfamadatta of Fafl 
^ ^ m Krj&a's KirEin (S4), and in that 

of ArjocVi ■ r$ft ) ■ ( 05 ) (,Ww u m>y h*™ b«p). 
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KS? 4 "*; tomb\y, that ths hr&hmw were 
iDstrumental' m filtering aod sanctioning the profea^ic 
Jf the prominent part played in these derelotu. 

by Da I blrya-Ca it itaneya a£d UK (S&T 
notorious Sveiaketu, ton netted with brahmankai Iasi tv 
a teacher of Erotica inclusive of Pmatitutinn \ nil r " l. 

1 “KTS* i " 4 - 4 “■*“«> - -r —i «», 

1 50 &S,*S£_£*5 SStSES 1 " ,? a*"-****™ «. 

^■S^S^&CS'tSS'u?**^' ^T2Si.^«C 

120-125/cf J^TnSL „ rf *Sir “* “ fratl i c,J i Mbfl Sll 

20® B.] r rtr a SF&S*£ tSShSTSt gptf 

3 Thty mn amt probnbi* not tbe **m 6 . ! XI1, 174 
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